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“T want a new kind of history.” So began Geoffrey Batchen’s call 
to the readers of Afterimage to rethink the content, form, and values of his- 
torical writing on photography.’ Writing in 2002 from within the American 
academy, Batchen could express a desire for a history that concerned objects 
as well as images, that looked at both “art” and “everyday” photographs, that 
attended to the past and the present, that acknowledged writer and reader 
as active participants in its construction, and that remained cognizant of its 
own politics. Postmodern critiques of photography’s historiography published 
in the United States since the 1980s had fueled desires for such a history. 
They had, after all, laid bare the ideological underpinnings of the influential 
narrative proffered by Museum of Modern Art curator Beaumont Newhall, 
thus exposing the canon of great images and image-makers to which Newhall’s 
survey history gave rise as not only constructed but in need of revision. Such 
critiques, moreover, had called into question the very identity of photogra- 
phy and opened up for debate the art-historical structures that had grown 
up around it—structures that invested heavily in proper names, beginnings 
and ends, particular aesthetic forms and practices, and notions of truth.” De- 
spite these critiques, scholars who wrote about photography both within and 
outside the discipline of art history in the United States remained dissatisfied 
at the turn of the twenty-first century. There was, as Batchen reminded his 
readers, much more work to be done. But who and how to do it? 

Two volumes published the following year took this question in different 
directions. The first of these, edited by the Spanish-born artist and critic 
Joan Fontcuberta, set out to launch a new debate on the history of pho- 
tography, one that would take into account the medium’s “apparent crisis 
of identity” in response to the global proliferation of digital media. “The 


vertiginous technological changes all around us, together with the political 
and economic context that underpins these,” Fontcuberta observed in 2003, 
“has transformed the genesis and the nature of the photographic image to 
such an extent as to legitimate every uncertainty as to its current status.” 
Those changes, as he saw them, were connected deeply to the “crisis” facing 
the historiographic models adopted by writers on photography and among 
which Newhall’s work still loomed large. And so Fontcuberta challenged the 
contributors to Photography: Crisis of History to think about the implications 
of situating their histories in relation (and predominantly in opposition) to 
Newhall and to reflect on their decisions to frame those narratives around 
technological, aesthetic, and/or social changes. What is at stake, Fontcuberta 
asked, in seeing a history of photography as a history of makers or images, 
of aesthetic forms or cultural uses, or of all of the above? Further, should 
scholars, artists, and curators conceive of photography as producing history, 
as something produced by it, or both? 

The second volume to appear in 2003, edited by anthropologists Chris- 
topher Pinney and Nicholas Peterson, shifted questions about photography 
and history in another direction by seeking to undermine the values placed 
on the medium by Western artists and art historians. “By abandoning the 
notion that photographic history is best seen as the explosion of a Western 
technology whose practice has been molded by singular individuals,’ Pinney 
explained in his introduction, “Photography's Other Histories presents a rad- 
ically different account of a globally disseminated and locally appropriated 
medium.”* To this end, the book’s contributors were eager to place “cultural 
practices” at the center of their analyses, or what Pinney identified as “the true 
motor of photography.” The crisis for photography and its histories that Pin- 
ney and Peterson observed, in other words, had less to do with the technical 
changes in production and dissemination that Fontcuberta associated with 
the advent of the digital than with the troubling and widespread practice 
of exporting ideas about photographic experiences in the Euro-American 
world to different geographical and cultural contexts. Photography's Other 
Histories thus demonstrated what anthropology could do to “extend the 
history of photography laterally outward to domains outside the purview 
of conventional narratives.” That is, it could investigate through research, 
rather than simply assume, the “presence and nature of specific subjects/ 
persons and the ways in which they can act, as well as the possibilities they 
have for representation and identity” in places and among peoples beyond 
the Western metropolis.® 

That histories of photography had long been written by, for, and about 
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particular subjects/objects in the world (and not others) was not lost on 
other critics of the medium’s historiography at the turn of the twenty-first 
century. Batchen’s manifesto in Afterimage, for example, expressed a desire for 
“a history that sees beyond Europe and the United States, and is interested in 
more than the creative efforts of a few white men.” His presumption was that 
writing on photography in the West, through its own cultural and political 
biases, had rendered invisible a copious variety of subject matter, forms, ex- 
pressions, and experiences. In his explication of the “crisis” facing photography 
and its history, Fontcuberta had likewise observed that narratives about the 
medium had been marked by geographical, sexual, and other forms of social 
“discrimination.” This observation led him to ask: “How are we to produce a 
‘politically correct’ history of photography?” To this he added the following 
explication: “How are we to open it up to the minorities, to disadvantaged 
groups, [and] to the so-called Third World... ?”” 

The Brazilian historian Boris Kossoy addressed Fontcuberta’s queries di- 
rectly in Photography: Crisis of History, noting that photography emanating 
from so-called developing nations has only been of interest to Western writers 
as an “exotic” subject that exemplifies everything that their world is zoz. Such 
a rendering of photographers and photographies as other— “the tropical, the 
underdeveloped, the backward, the typical, the Latin, the inferior,’ and so 
on—reveals much about Western fantasies and prejudices, and little more.* 
This state of affairs, Kossoy claimed, helped explain the general reluctance 
among scholars to accept that Hercules Florence, a French émigré to Brazil, 
had conducted photographic experiments in that country well before those 
of the acknowledged fathers of photography: Nicéphore Niépce (France), 
Louis-Jacques-Mandé Daguerre (France), and William Henry Fox Talbot 
(England). Their reluctance, and the public’s lack of knowledge concerning 
the “first” Brazilian photographer, served for Kossoy as evidence of historiog- 
raphy’s “ethnocentric attitude and its inability to come to terms with the idea 
that certain achievements of the human spirit can (and do) take place beyond 
the traditional geographical limits of civilization’. ..° 

Kossoy’s proposed solution to this historiographic problem resonated 
with that offered by Pinney and Peterson, insofar as they all desired to shed 
new light on the cultural specificity of photographies outside the professed 
cultural centers of the Western world. The international group of scholars and 
artists represented in Photography's Other Histories, who deployed the meth- 
odological tools of anthropology and ethnography, translated this desire into 
practice by presenting new research on and critical insights into photographic 
practices in India, China, Japan, Kenya, Nigeria, Australia, and elsewhere. As 
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reviewers of the volume were quick to note, this was an effective means of re- 
framing photography as a global and a highly differentiated practice. Readers 
learned, for example, that a colonial photographic archive can be read in a 
postcolonial moment as offering a “complexity of perspectival positions or 
a multiplicity of layers.” Reconceptualized, such photographs can “invit[e] 
the viewer to assume many possible different standpoints— both spatial and 
temporal— in respect to it.””” 

Photography Other Histories thus presented a collection of nuanced, po- 
liticized readings of representations of non-Western and indigenous peoples. 
Pinney and Peterson would be reluctant, however, to describe those readings 
as motivated by Fontcuberta’s call for political correctness. Invoking the New 
Left ideology of the 1970s and ’80s that policed the rhetoric used to speak of 
social differences, Photography: Crisis of History seemed to frame the opening 
up of photography’s history “to the minorities, to disadvantaged groups, [and ] 
to the so-called Third World” as a gesture that was simply required of white, 
male Euro-Americans—an apologetic reaction to the social advantages and 
cultural dominance they have enjoyed historically. This extension of history 
to “others,” in other words, pointed to immediate and superficial changes, 
rather than a radical restructuring of the system that identified (say) Western 
writers as “us” and their non-Western subjects as “them.” 

For other reasons, the strategy of looking for difference “elsewhere” that in- 
formed Photography's Other Histories also opened up that project to critique.” 
Why were the contributors to the volume insistent on locating otherness 
exclusively outside the West and/or in the (post)colonial subject? What of 
the differences that have marked photographic subjects within Europe and 
the United States and among its “dominant” social groups? How, in other 
words, have photographic discourses throughout the world produced, and 
been produced by, constructions of difference? How can histories lay bare 
those constructions and interrogate, with the aim of overturning, their epis- 
temological and political foundations? A single line in Batchen’s Afterimage 
manifesto encapsulates this line of questioning: J want a history that is driven 
by difference. What it doesn’t tell us is what such histories might look like and, 
crucially, what work they could do. 

It is precisely the issue of how and why to bring photography into dialogue 
with notions of history and difference that motivates the present volume. 
Representing multiple disciplines, historiographic traditions, generations, 
and political persuasions, the book’s international group of writers stages 
creative and critical conversations among these three slippery concepts. To- 
gether they demonstrate what it can mean to speak of difference in histories 
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of photography on the one hand, and to think about the medium’s histories 
differently on the other. As many of the essays in this volume show, such work 
can involve interrogating photography in relation to diverse conceptions of 
place and space. What, for example, are the benefits and challenges of writing 
a consolidated, global history of photography? How do they compare to 
those of producing more circumscribed regional or national histories? What 
is at stake in fixing the geographical borders of photography’s history in one 
way or another? Thinking in new ways about the relations among photog- 
raphy, history, and difference can also involve reconceptualizing the place 
of particular constructions of identity—the imagined borders of selfhood 
and subjectivity—in writing about the medium. How have notions of race, 
ethnicity, class, gender, and sexuality shaped photography’s historiography, 
and how might they perform different work in the future? Finally, how are 
photographies that have been traditionally denoted as “other” being brought 
into history and public consciousness today? What happens to their presumed 
differences through such re-presentation? Does writing about “other” photog- 
raphies—whether they be vernacular objects or local practices— necessitate 
the adoption of novel methodologies? Or are there contexts in which meth- 
odological differentiation can be intellectually unproductive and politically 
suspect? The contributors to Photography, History, Difference explore these 
and other questions through deeply researched historical case studies as well 
as interpretive surveys of recent historiography, image making, and museum 
practices. 

Their essays are timely, given the vigorous efforts of scholars to expand the 
parameters of photography’s historiography since the turn of the twenty-first 
century. In addition to the critical interventions of Batchen, Fontcuberta, and 
Pinney and Peterson discussed above, these efforts have led to the publication 
of new textbooks that challenge what art historians had long promoted as 
the photographic canon. Mary Warner Marien’s Photography: A Cultural 
History, for example, responded to postmodern criticism by incorporating a 
selection of so-called ordinary and institutional photographs into its account 
of the medium’s historical development. In her World History of Photography, 
moreover, Naomi Rosenblum attempted to correct for the dominance of 
England, France, and the United States in published histories by looking to 
the photographic production in Asia and Africa. These texts are currently 
in their fourth and third editions, respectively, and getting physically larger 
with each iteration. Yet neither has shown us what a history of photography 
would look like ifits organizing principles were the vernacular or the global; 
we only know that “other” photographies can be attached to a normative 
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narrative. Too often expansion involves adding to old structures rather than 
rebuilding their foundations from the ground up.” 

The recent “global turn” in histories of photography and art necessitates 
further reflection on the methods being used to write new and “different” 
histories. This turn has resulted in a proliferation of studies that focus on 
photography’s aesthetic character, technical development, and social function 
within a nation or region underrepresented in Western scholarship. And so 
we can point to histories of photography in China, Japan, Australia, India, 
Africa, and the Netherlands (among many others) published in the past 
decade.” The value of geographically expanding photography studies in this 
way may appear self-evident: cultures, actors, and objects long excluded from 
written histories are now becoming its primary subjects. Certainly there is 
a politicized pleasure in seeing what was once peripheral become central, 
to observe the work of so-called minorities newly valued by an authorizing 
majority. But it is here and now, as accounts of photography across the globe 
are being distributed by U.S. and European presses at a dizzying rate, that 
writers of photo history must address head on the challenges of bringing into 
dialogue the global and local, the national and transnational, majorities and 
minorities, cultural identity and cultural difference. They must also reflect on 
what it is they are after, and ask tough questions about the methods they have 
developed to obtain those ends. Should photo historians writing in 2014 seek 
to incorporate innumerable varieties of difference into a coherent narrative? 
If so, on what can they rely to forge coherence and define difference? 

The objective of this volume is to open up a space in which to ask how and 
to what ends scholars working in Western academic traditions can write about 
photography today. The ten essays were selected for their explicit engagement 
with critical questions concerning the medium’s historiography and for the 
range of ideas about “difference” that they explore collectively. Their authors 
hail from institutions in North America, Europe, and Australia, where such 
questions and ideas are developing in transnational conversation and share 
some important methodological foundations. They assume, for example, that 
histories are constructed texts— what Hayden White famously dubbed “fic- 
tions” — forged in relation to historically and culturally specific conventions 
and values." Variously framed as a concept, a material practice, a technology 
of representation, and a cultural discourse, photography is similarly assumed 
on the following pages to have been constructed in time and place. That the 
volume’s approach to history and photography is bound to the European and 
American academy in the twenty-first century, especially the disciplines of art 
history, visual studies, and anthropology, therefore delimits its ideas about 
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difference. It is vital to approach each essay in the volume as invested in, and 
working actively to lay bare, the norms against which those ideas are forged. 

Photography, History, Difference begins by examining the opportunities and 
challenges presented by the writing of local, national, and regional histories 
of photography. Pointing to the geographic and political partition of Ireland 
into the Irish Free State and the province of Ulster in 1922, Justin Carville 
argues that studies of photography in Ireland cannot easily accommodate 
existing historiographic models predicated on a distinct national border 
and culture. Through the work of photographers from Ulster who pursued 
“ethnographically inflected” photographic practices to project imaginative 
geographies of place, Carville proposes that photography in Ireland be un- 
derstood through its tense spatial relations with the photographic cultures 
of British colonialism, an emergent cultural nationalism, and English survey 
culture. Martha Langford tells a new story about the history of photography 
in Canada by exploring the national and international circulation in the 
mid-twentieth century of photographs taken by Canadian photographer 
Richard Harrington. Langford tracks these images of the Arctic landscape 
and indigenous peoples across time, place, and media, laying bare both their 
local conditions of production and their global messages at the height of the 
Cold War. Also interested in the local production and international dissemi- 
nation of photographs, Mirjam Brusius takes up the complex geographic and 
political borders of early photography in the Middle East. Analyzing images 
created under the direction of the Shah of Iran, Nasser al-Din, Brusius reveals 
the difficulty of writing about photographs that embody both Western and 
non-Western elements—in this case, European practices of studio portraiture 
and the tradition of Persian miniature painting. Andrés Mario Zervigon 
extends this difficulty to writing about contemporary art photography, using 
the case of a Moroccan-born, New York-based woman artist of Saudi Arabian 
nationality. The artwork of Lalla Essaydi, featured on the cover of this book, 
restages Orientalist paintings of North African women and overlays them 
with signs of Moroccan visual culture. European and American museums 
exhibit her work for its apparent regional authenticity, while Dubai collec- 
tors take this endorsement as confirmation of her pictures’ worth. By deftly 
navigating multiple national traditions and cultural expectations, Essaydi’s 
photography reveals its itinerant status, or its lack of a secure home, as the basis 
of its global art-market success. Zervigén proposes that scholars have much 
to learn from this practice, which imagines photography and its histories as 
porous and borderless. 

The following two essays, by Sigrid Lien and Harriet Riches, look deeply 
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at the place of women and ideas about gender difference in photo histo- 
ries. Drawing from her publications in Norway on the history of Norwe- 
gian-American emigration, Lien argues for the importance of restoring pho- 
tographic images to that history, of accounting for its complex transnational 
character, and of making visible the women photographers within it. Tracing 
the textually and visually rich life story of one woman who emigrated to North 
Dakota in 1902, Lien’s essay shows us how to study images and photographers 
as they move across national, cultural, and gendered spaces. Riches asks her 
readers to reflect on the gendering of American photographic discourse in the 
late-nineteenth century, when the feminized language of simplicity, patience, 
intimacy, and mindlessness attached itself to the handmade (photographic) 
object. Tracing the connections between this historical moment and the 
twenty-first century, Riches’s essay examines how the gendered framing of 
photography’s past exposes the operations of difference in contemporary 
writing on the medium. 

The contributions by American anthropologist Karen Strassler and Aus- 
tralian art historian Catherine De Lorenzo speak to the dangers of approach- 
ing non-Western and indigenous photography as exotic counterparts to the 
European and American practices that have been centrally positioned within 
writing on the medium. For Strassler, whose research has centered on Indone- 
sia, the methodological tools of ethnography support her critical intervention 
into the history of the national identity photograph. Her essay shows that the 
distinctiveness of the Indonesian identity photograph is not to be found in an 
essential cultural alterity but rather in the complex, contingent, and sedimented 
entanglement of global currencies, national ideologies, state practices, and 
popular appropriations. Theorizing photographs as mediating social agents 
enables Strassler to ask how photography has helped produce subjects who 
see themselves as Indonesian, rather than focus on the differences that mark 
Indonesian photography as other. While Strassler critiques the “ethnographic 
turn” in photography studies, De Lorenzo puts pressure on the “Aboriginal 
turn” that she associates with recent Australian scholarship and curatorial 
practices. De Lorenzo’s essay reviews the place of photographs of and by Ab- 
origines in Australian writing on photography, before turning to the efforts 
of contemporary artists, curators, and writers to bring visibility and agency 
to Indigenous communities in and through photography and its histories. 

The final essays in the volume propose new ways of approaching different 
forms of vernacular photography. As Areti Galani and Alexandra Moschovi 
observe, “amateur” photographic practices have long been neglected or spe- 
cifically excluded from histories of the medium, but in recent years digital 
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snapshots have been capturing the European and American curatorial imagi- 
nation. Through close analysis of several museum exhibitions that have incor- 
porated user-contributed content into their displays, Galani and Moschovi 
consider how “everyday” photographic creativity and the raw materials of 
other people’s (hi)stories interact with institutionally constructed histories. 
Gil Pasternak looks at another vernacular context, that of family photography 
and its apparently global ubiquity. Pasternak observes that studies of family 
photographs repeatedly tell the same story: that these images are instruments 
of socialization that contribute to the perpetuation of traditional cultural 
customs and cement normative subject positions within a nuclear family. His 
essay tells a very different story, however, by pointing to the genre’s politics 
and its potential to perform subversive work. 

By design, there are differences among the methods and conclusions of 
these essays— differences that frame a debate about what photography and 
its histories can be and do. That debate touches on some, but by no means all, 
of the critical conundrums that scholars face today in addressing or staging 
constructions of difference in their writing on photography. After decades 
of desiring expansion, elaboration, revelation, and at times a full-blown rev- 
olution in photo studies, the Western academy is now beginning to see what 
a “new kind of history” looks like. Thus coming into view is the ground on 
which future generations of writers will forge their desires for difference. 
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IO INTRODUCTION 


A “Geographic Fact” 
Photography, History, and Ireland 


JUSTIN CARVILLE 


As noted in the introduction to this volume, the pithy collection 
of essays edited by Joan Fontcuberta in 2002 reflected on the potential histo- 
riography of photography in the new millennium, perceiving a crisis not for 
the photographic medium but for history itself.’ A major theme of Photogra- 
phy: Crisis of History was that writing on photography in the last two decades 
of the twentieth century had been characterized by an insularity toward its 
object of study, its methods burdened by a proclivity toward historicizing 
the photographic image as an autonomous medium at the expense of its 
fragmentary, multiple histories. The volume thus reiterated a claim made by 
Victor Burgin nearly two decades earlier on the pages of Screen. That is, its 
contributors demonstrated that “photography theory,’ and by implication the 
history of photography, was not an “autonomous discipline” but an “emphasis 
within a general history and theory of representations.” Just as Burgin’s text 
had addressed itself to the potential emergence of new methods of under- 
standing photography in the context of shifts within British cultural theory, 
the essays in Photography: A Crisis of History proposed that alternative meth- 
odologies might open up new ways of writing about the photographic image 
after postmodernism. Fontcuberta proposed that “history provides a frame 
of reference that simultaneously grounds our relationships with the heritage 
on the one hand and with contemporary creation on the other. The relation 
between history and the heritage is clear,’ he went on to observe, “and there 
is no need to go into it at length: at the same time, the incidence of history 
on creative work tends to be overlooked, and this gives rise to a grave error, 
because there can be no real creation without historical consciousness.” 

In the decade since the publication of Fontcuberta’s words much has 
changed in the historiography of photography. Canonical survey histories 


by Beaumont Newhall and Naomi Rosenblum now sit alongside an expanding 
corpus of fragmented histories of photography ranging from national and 
thematic histories of photographic representations to histories of photogra- 
phy within other disciplinary paradigms, covering everything from corporate 
culture to geological surveys. Yet the field of photography studies has not 
established a coherent theory of its own historiography in the same way that 
it has developed a historiography of its theories. There are no Henrich Wolf- 
fins or Aby Warburgs haunting the historiography of photography as they 
do in writing on the fine arts. The relatively recent appearance of histories 
of photography from outside Europe and the United States and accounts of 
“other” photographic practices does not in itself constitute a critical histo- 
riographic practice. What is required for such a practice to truly emerge in 
photography studies is a careful analysis of how “alternative” histories chal- 
lenge dominant models and methodologies and how scholars have framed 
the relations between Euro-American histories of photography and those 
rather unfortunately referred to as “fringe” narratives.* 

This chapter discusses one history of photography that challenges the 
recent movement toward national historiographies but is also shaped by its 
relationship to established survey histories of the medium and its cultural 
practices. Bearing in mind the significance of historical consciousness to un- 
derstanding photography as a material practice, as suggested by Fontcuberta, 
this discussion considers a group of photographers from the north of Ireland 
who pursued “ethnographically inflected” photographic practices in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries to project imaginative geographies 
of place and cultural belonging. Partitioned in 1922, Ireland was separated 
into two distinct geographical and political territories, the Irish Free State 
and the province of Ulster. Existing simultaneously as a province of the island 
of Ireland and a dominion of England, Ulster existed in the imaginations of 
its divided inhabitants as both a colony and a distinct sovereign geographi- 
cal place. Any attempt to understand photography from Ulster during this 
period thus needs to be attuned to the ways in which this specific historical 
context shaped photography’s role in identity formation. Bringing together a 
number of historical perspectives oriented around photography and nation, 
the essay examines how photography in Northern Ireland sits alongside co- 
lonial, national, and postcolonial models of photographic culture yet cannot 
be adequately accommodated by their historiographic methods. Beginning 
with a discussion of Irish photography within the broader context of pho- 
tography history, I argue that Ulster poses a particular challenge to models 
of both global and national histories of photography, not least because even 
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before partition, photographers from the north of Ireland had begun to mo- 
bilize photography to project a distinct sense of geographic place outside the 
discourses of postcolonialism and cultural nationalism. My aim is to suggest 
how a critique of photography’s historiography depends on an exposure of 
the limits of historical method, as well as an acknowledgment of the blind 
spots and contradictions of historical writing.’ 


Photography, Histories, and Ireland 


The technological, aesthetic, and commercial developments of 
the photographic image in Ireland have largely remained in the margins of 
the historiography of photography. The emergence of the medium on the 
island in 1839, for example, has been consigned to a footnote in writing on 
the origins and fledgling development of commercial photographic portrai- 
ture. In September 1839, Ireland’s first photographer—the Belfast engraver 
Francis Stewart Beatty, who independently of any published instructions and 
without the lexicon to describe adequately differences in the effects of light 
on silver-plated copper and silver on paper—successfully produced both 
daguerreotypes and what would later be called calotypes.° Beatty’s modest 
proposal to outline “how far I have been instrumental in the infancy of pho- 
tography and promoting its interest,’ and his questioning of “any record of 
the successful accomplishment of a Daguerreotype picture in Great Britain 
at so early a date” in the Photographic News in 1879, has largely been ignored 
by early historians of photography in favor of the very brief comments in that 
text on his experiences working in Richard Beard’s London studio at the Royal 
Polytechnic Institution in 1841.’ Beatty’s short account of his own perception 
of bringing forward photography’s “present state of perfection” has been 
repressed and pushed to the margins of the meta-narrative of photography 
history, most notably in Helmut and Alison Gernsheim’s early writing on 
the origins of photography in France and Britain.* The Gernsheims liberally 
quote from Beatty’s article on matters covering everything from exposure 
length and the financial turnover of Beard’s commercial photographic enter- 
prise, to the day-to-day operation of Beard’s studio at the Royal Polytechnic 
Institution.’ Beatty’s recollections are treated as eye-witness testimony, a 
firsthand account of Britain’s first commercial photographic portrait studio. 
Yet the substance of Beatty’s article, a longing for recognition and a desire to 
have a place in the history of the emergence of photography as a commercial 
enterprise and as an art, is treated as surplus to the accepted history of early 
European photography.” Sifting through Beatty’s recollections of four decades 
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as a minor figure in the emergence of commercial photographic portraiture, 
the Gernsheims thus scavenged for fragments of empirical knowledge within 
the photographer’s text to underwrite their story. Ignoring the subjectivity of 
his recollection, they undertook a “practice of manipulation,’ as Michel De 
Certeau has described it, that transforms the primary source “into a standard 
product,” carrying the raw material of the past “from one region of culture 
(‘curiosities; archives, collections, etc.) to another (history).”” 

As Geoffrey Batchen has observed of similar figures in early photography, 
Beatty’s exaggerated claims are “no more than... ‘the dull grey of what ev- 
eryone at a particular period might repeat.” Yet the incorporation of his 
brief recollections into a universal narrative of photography demonstrates 
that the writing of history is always a spatial practice, an organization of 
boundaries and limitations, the establishment of relations between one his- 
torical place and another. The geopolitical dimensions of the historiography 
of photography, its perspectives and vantage points on the global patterns of 
photographic technologies and practices, and its establishment and regula- 
tion of the relations between the global and the local, are especially relevant 
to the case of photography in Ireland. Occupying a doubly liminal space in 
world histories of photography, Ireland has neither been incorporated wholly 
into the geographical terrain of European photographic culture nor accom- 
modated into the paradigm of colonial histories of photography.” This is, in 
part, because the island itself is a complex amalgamation of contending and 
coexisting political terrains, which themselves are formed through shifting 
perspectives on Ireland’s historical contours as shaped by colonial, postcolo- 
nial, and national political ideologies.’ To disentangle the complexities of 
Irish cultural politics from the history of photography in Ireland is no easy 
task, nor one that scholars should undertake lightly if the significance of the 
photographic image to the establishment of unified sense of place within 
the island’s contested political identities is to be fully understood. Yet this is 
precisely the approach taken in two major survey histories of early Irish pho- 
tography, W. A. Maguire’s 4 Century in Focus (2000) and Edward Chandler’s 
Photography in Ireland (2001). Avoiding any overt references to political 
culture in Ireland, both treat photography as outside the social processes that 
coincided with it as a cultural practice, and simultaneously reinscribe the 
border between Northern Ireland and the Irish Free State that existed before 
the island’s political territories were legally established in 1922.” 

The perspective of global survey histories is no less problematic. One of 
the few such surveys to mention any aspect of Irish photography, Naomi 
Rosenblum’s 4 World History of Photography, discusses the photographer 
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Robert French’s vast topographical survey of tourist views for the Dublin 
firm William Lawrence; this work serves as an example of “commercial doc- 
uments” exhibiting a “patriotic character, reflecting the growing movements 
for national self-determination taking place in various parts of Europe.’ ® The 
Irish documentary filmmaker Kieran Hickey, in the first published account 
of the William Lawrence archive, conversely identified French’s photographs 
as a record of a historical period of Anglo-Irish understanding, the vast col- 
lection providing “documentary evidence of thirty years of peaceful progress, 
democratically and constitutionally based.’” 

What is at stake in such different interpretations of the same material 
artifacts is more than historical perspective. In The Writing of History (1988), 
De Certeau stressed that all history is written from the situatedness of place, 
which allows certain possibilities and problematics to emerge and excludes 
others.'* Rosenblum’s history is written from a place that is limited by the 
project of “world history” itself, which seeks to register the patterns of photo- 
graphic culture in different nations and to bring them into conversation with 
a common (Western) conception of photography as a global phenomenon. 
Hickey’s historicizing, no less problematic despite its indigenous perspective, 
is from a place circumscribed by its application of Irish historical revisionism 
to national visual culture.’? What both authors share, however, is a desire for 
uniformity and an erasure of difference; the respective places from which 
their histories are written function as a clearinghouse that censors any vaga- 
ries to the modular framework of photography and nation. Such modular 
frameworks of photography and nation, similar to Anderson’s “imagined 
communities” model of print capitalism, combine photography’s codification 
of cultural distinctiveness through the representation of ethnic costume and 
customs, with its universal pictorial legibility and mass reproducibility.” 
Much like Anderson’s identification of the newspaper’s facilitation of the 
emergence of national consciousness, photography is conceived as providing 
a visual articulation of national belonging. Thus Rosenblum, linking the de- 
velopment of commercial view photography and the representation of ethnic 
subject matter with the mobilization of photography “to bolster feelings of 
national identity,’ identifies the mass production and circulation of photo- 
graphic images in the early twentieth century as contributing to “a surge of 
nationalism” across Europe.” Despite the usefulness of such a model in iden- 
tifying the association of photography with the rise of nationalism, modular 
forms of photography and nation erase the jagged contours of photographic 
practices that do not fully conform to a prevailing sense of national identity; 
they also do not accommodate photographic practices that visually articulate 
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differences within cultural nationalism. More significantly, these models of 
photography and nation fail to recognize the culturally differentiated asso- 
ciations of photography and historical consciousness. To borrow a phrase 
from Partha Chatterjee’s critique of Anderson’s theorization of Western na- 
tionalism, they do not recognize photography’s association with historical 
consciousness as the bearer of the “‘essential’ marks of cultural identity.”” 
The place from which Ireland is written into survey histories of photog- 
raphy—whether the Gernsheims’ narrative of early commercial portraiture 
or Rosenblum’s world history—establishes spatial relations that go beyond a 
geography of difference, which is enacted in the academic exercise of relegating 
to footnotes anything perceived to interrupt the flow of the narrative. For all 
of its potential critical import into the study of photographic culture, post- 
colonial theory’s deconstruction of the center/periphery model has not yet 
fully grasped the geopolitical configuration of photography’s historiography. 
The role of such configurations in survey and global histories is significant 
for attempts to understand the consequences of Euro-American photogra- 
phy history for education, the academic training of historians, and even the 
emergence of non-Western photographies from former colonized nations. 
Here we might be reminded to heed Frantz Fanon’s warning that “we have not 
sufficiently demonstrated that colonialism is not simply content to impose its 
rule upon the present and the future of a dominated country. ... Colonialism 
is not satisfied merely with holding a people in its grip and emptying the 
native’s brain of all form and content. By a kind of perverted logic, it turns 
to the past of the oppressed people, and distorts, disfigures and destroys it.”” 
Equating the historiographic methods of Rosenblum and the Gernsheims 
with colonial violence is admittedly a bold gesture, but my point here is that it 
is not only the marginalization of “peripheral” histories of photography that are 
of importance to a critique of photography’s survey histories. Writing the his- 
tory of photography also needs to be exposed as an imperial exercise through its 
formulation within private and institutional collections; we must also examine 
how its early organization, distribution, and articulation of historical knowl- 
edge have established and maintained spatial relations between European, 
American, and non-Western photographies.™ Thus when the Gernsheims over- 
look Beatty’s aspiration to be acknowledged as a historical presence in the early 
development of commercial portraiture, their selective use of his recollections 
has consequences beyond maintaining a coherent (and, in this case, English-fo- 
cused) historical narrative. What becomes marginalized is an alternative his- 
tory of photography as well as an alternative historical perspective—that is, 
a different conceptualization and historical consciousness of photography 
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as cultural practice. Rosenblum’s discussion of French’s commercial tourist 
views as expressing the emergence of Irish national self-determination, more- 
over, projects a modular form of national photographic culture from Euro- 
American photography history onto the Irish context without recognizing 
that cultural nationalism within Ireland was itself a contested category. The 
complexities of Irish nationalism aside, such a historical maneuver reinforces a 
sense that the only viable method of accommodating an alternative to a world 
history of photography is a modular framework of national photography. This 
conveniently allowed Rosenblum to lump all European photographies together 
into a single historical narrative, erasing differences within and between the 
photographic practices of different European countries. Twentieth-century 
photography history has thus established through strategic exclusion what is 
possible in a survey history of photography; at the same time it has imposed 
historical methods from one place to another, ensuring that exceptions to a 
Euro-American narrative would always figure as “other.” 

While the recent exploration of regional and non-Western photographies 
destabilizes the dominant models and geographic perspectives of the twen- 
tieth century’s world histories of photography, an analysis of how histories 
of photography have been shaped by the conditions of cultural imperialism 
has yet to emerge.” As a first step toward exploring that influence on histo- 
riography, I turn to one small example of Irish photography that requires a 
careful consideration of the links between the places from which history is 
written and the colonial relations that shape such history. My aim here is 
not to offer this case study as an exemplary alternative to existing models 
of photography history or to claim historiographic exceptionalism for Irish 
photography. Rather, I will establish how the contradictions within national 
histories of photography are important for understanding, to borrow a phrase 
from Dipesh Chakrabarty, that “our historical differences actually make a 
difference.’** To put it another way, by problematizing a national history 
of photography in Ireland one cannot but further dismantle the dominant 
paradigms of a world history of photography. 


Photography, Geography, 


and Historical Imaginations 


The title of this essay is taken from a statement made by the union- 
ist politician Sir Edward Carson against the backdrop of the introduction of 
the Home Rule Act of 1914. The provisions of the act provided the template 
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for the future partition of Ireland into two politically autonomous entities: a 
twenty-six-county territory governed from Dublin and a six-county province 
with a legislative assembly in Belfast.” Carson’s statement that “Ulster will 
be a social and geographic fact” can be contrasted with that of his contem- 
porary Eamon De Valera, who authoritatively claimed that “this Ulster is a 
thing of the mind only, non-existent in the world of reality.”** I foreground 
these polarized statements on the geographical and political establishment 
of Northern Ireland in a discussion of photography, history, and nation, as 
they provide a useful conceptual frame of reference for understanding the 
different cultural applications of photographic technologies, and specifically 
their use in forging Irish unionism and nationalism before partition. 

The period before the eventual drawing of a geographic border and leg- 
islative separation of the island in two distinct political territories, roughly 
between the mid-1880s and 1920, isa complex one for Irish photography. This 
period marks a point of intersection among photographers across Ireland; 
they shared an investment in photography as a vehicle for documenting and 
expressing the cultural distinctiveness of Irish natural history, antiquities, 
archaeology, folklore, and ethnology. In the south of the country this invest- 
ment coincided with the metropolitan elite’s interest in Irish language and 
Celtic traditions of art and literature as foundations of an emergent cultural 
nationalism and the de-Anglicization of Ireland.” In the north, the same pe- 
riod marked a popularization of unionist politics in opposition to the threat of 
Home Rule, and what Peter Gibbon has identified as the aftermath of a great 
mutation of the social relations of the countryside as small manufacture and 
industry gave way to urban modernity, heralding a “strict separation of town 
and country.”*? The consequence of industrial modernity for the north of the 
country, more stark in its presence than elsewhere on the island, is significant 
to the emergence of the ethnographically inflected photographic practices of 
Alexander Hogg, William Alfred Green, and Robert John Welch, with Welch 
being perhaps the most prolific and influential photographer of his genera- 
tion, whose work traversed the entire country over five decades (see figures 
1.1-1.3).” All three of these men were commercial photographers in their own 
right, but they maintained an amateur spirit in pursuing the pictorial con- 
figurations of the natural history, material culture, and ethnology of Ireland. 
All were members of the Ulster Amateur Photographic Society, which met 
at the headquarters of the Belfast Natural History and Philosophical Society; 
Green and Welch were also prominent members of the Belfast Naturalists 
Field Club (BNFC), which became instrumental in the organization of the 
photographic documentation of Irish rural folk-life and antiquities.” The first 
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committee appointed by the BNFC to organize its photographic activities 
was established after a motion by the naturalist Robert Lloyd Praeger at an 
annual meeting in 1890.** The idea of a committee had already been agitating 
for the previous year in a detailed paper by William Swanston in the local 
press on photography’s potential pedagogical role in the popularization of 
Irish ethnology and history. In a sweeping account of its importance to the 
mission of the BNFC he declared: 


Photography is a comparatively new art-science, and the more recent 
introduction of dry plates has so simplified it, and made it easily available 

for field use, that it has suddenly sprung into prominence and taken firm 

hold on the public taste. As one of the popular and fascinating pursuits, 
archaeology, where truthfulness in delineating every detail is such an essential, 
is especially a field in which photography can render aid. Our district — 
which, be it remembered, is all Ireland—is particularly rich in monuments 

of its early inhabitants—monuments too, with a character and richness 
almost impossible to delineate with pencil and brush, but for which the 


camera seems especially designed.* 


Swanston voiced concern about what he perceived to be a lack of clear 
categorization of photographs within the activities of Field Club members, be- 
moaning that “there is no place for them, they do not fit into any department 
properly. True the club has a series of albums, and offers annually prizes for 
these, but there is a lack of system even in this.” The photographic committee 
emerged in response to the lack of organizational principles but Swanston’s 
reminder to members that their terrain of historical interest was “all Ireland” 
suggests that the “psychic investments” made “in vision and image,” as Kevin 
Robins describes it, were already oriented around a sense of place.** However, 
the historical consciousness of place and identity articulated through the 
photographic image and its association with religious and political afhliation 
were not immediately discernable. 

The different social and political circumstances in the north and south of 
the country might portray a clear distinction between photography’s role 
in pursuing the cultural distinctiveness of Irish antiquities and ethnology; 
but such an assumption would be misleading. Many of those associated 
with the literary revival in the south and involved in photographing rural 
Irish life were from the Anglo-Irish classes and of Protestant descent, such 
as the playwright John Millington Synge. A number of figures from the 
north of the country, such as John Joseph Bigger, a Presbyterian solicitor 
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FIGURE 1.1. Robert John Welch, The Healing Stone of Mervagh, Co. Donegal, 1892, 
gelatin silver print. Courtesy of the National Library of Ireland. 


from Belfast and an active member of the Gaelic League, pursued interests 
in Irish history and ethnography from a perspective of cultural nationalism. 
Religious background and political motivation are therefore not useful per- 
spectives from which to explore the potential differences in the mobilization 
of photography to depict a culturally distinct sense of place. The geographic 
contours and political territorialization of the border may have provided a 
clear cartographic distinction on a map between north and south by 1922, 
but the realities of such divisions prior to the partition of the island point to 
more fluid and complex cultural associations with photography that shaped 
its agency in projecting a unified sense of geographic place. At the same time, 
the shared interest in Irish antiquities and ethnography and the endeavor to 
press photography into the documentation and projection of Irish cultural 
identity reveal different intellectual engagements with the photographic 
image as a material form through which an ethnic, social, and historical 
sense of place might be mediated. The history to be explored here is thus 
concerned less with particular photographers or photographic images than 
with the ideological conditions shaping the applications of photography to 
picturing place. What is perhaps best understood as the conceptual tensions 
of photography as a visual articulation of historical consciousness between 
the photographers in the north and south of the country are reflected in 
the sentiments on Ulster by Carson and De Valera. Through their different 
emphases on the political formation of Ulster, these men expressed their 
dissimilar views of how visual culture shaped a sense of belonging. While 
the former was grounded in a notion of the future political territory as 
empirically true, as having a “terra firma,’ the later conceived of it only as an 
imaginary entity, a fantasy without the geographic configuration of lived 
place. My interest in these statements does not so much concern how Ulster 
itself has been conceived as a real or imagined place. Rather, it is the very 
process of conceptualizing place as either “factual” or “imagined” that re- 
veals different approaches to photography as a visual articulation of place by 
photographers in the north of the country and ideas about its effectiveness, 
as Kenneth Burke describes it, “as equipment for living.”*” 

The central pictorial motifs of photography articulated by Green, Hogg, 
and Welch emphasized not so much the political iconography of landscape 
as a marker of place. Instead, the weight of communicating the uniqueness 
of Ulster as a geographic entity (politically and culturally) was oriented in 
their accounts around a landscape populated with signs of history —both 
living on through rural folk-life and customs, and the material remains of 
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FIGURE 1.2. William Alfred Green, 4 Glenaan Slide Car for Turf and Mountain 


Pony, ca. 1900, black-and-white print from glass plate negative. © National Museums 


Northern Ireland, Collection Ulster Folk & Transport Museum. 


antiquities, built heritage, and local industries. Unlike their contemporaries 
in the south associated with the Irish cultural revival, these photographers 
did not depict the visible material traces of history to project what Duncan 
Bell has identified as “mythscapes” of the nation, or to romanticize a disap- 
pearing Gaelic heritage.** Outside the cultural processes of decolonization 
and the reclaiming of a national culture beginning the late 1880s, northern 
photographers shared an imperative to visualize the geographies of Ireland’s 
history as differentiated from the rest of Britain. However, their association 
of photography and historical consciousness rested outside the political mo- 
tivations of cultural nationalism. 

The position of this group of photographers raises a number of difficulties 
when one attempts to incorporate their uses of photography into a national 
history of photography. Instead of applying the methods of assimilation and 
accommodation, it might be more productive to read the ethnographically 
inflected photography of Hogg, Green, and Welch “contrapuntally,’ to borrow 
Edward Said’s infamous term.” 
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In Culture and Imperialism, Said noted that in major metropolitan centers 
a “distinctive cultural topography” emerges in which “structures of location 
and geographical reference” surface in cultural forms, sometimes acknowl- 
edging and sometimes “obscuring the business of empire.”*° To unpack the 
geographical relations between the metropole and empire, and to reveal its 
hidden articulations of imperial power, Said argued that Western culture 
should be examined “contrapuntally.” In his theorization of “contrapuntal 
reading,” cultural forms are explored for their overlapping geographical coun- 
terpoints to identify different perspectives without fully integrating both. In 
terms of imperialism, this constitutes the perspectives of both colonizer and 
colonized without diminishing the unequal power relations involved in their 
social relations. Significantly, Said’s “contrapuntal” approach to overlapping 
geographical references in cultural forms avoids the essentialization associated 
with a unified national geographical representation. In “contrapuntal ensem- 
bles,” Said explains, “no identity can ever exist by itself without an array of 
opposites, negatives, oppositions.’“’ This requires positioning the investment 
in the agency of photography to picture a distinctive sense of place and iden- 
tity in Northern Ireland, as imbricated by both the discourses of imperialism 
and cultural nationalism. In addition, it requires understanding the pursuit 
of photography in Northern Ireland as the visual articulation of cultural 
identity shaped ideologically by an emerging amateur photographic survey 
movement in England and the desire for the visual preservation of distinctive 
local histories on the periphery of Britain that could still be framed within 
narratives of the nation.” 

Said’s theory of “contrapuntal reading” has important implications for 
thinking through the fissures of a national history of Irish photography as 
reflected in the case of photographers from the north. In the Irish context, 
a national history of photography has emerged as an attempt to distin- 
guish Ireland from Britain. Yet from its colonial history to the present, 
Irish photography has been intertwined with its relations to Britain and 
other global territories. The place of the antiquarian and ethnographically 
inflected photography from Northern Ireland, both associated with the 
visual rhetoric of cultural nationalism yet peripheral to its political agenda, 
further complicates these overlapping geographical relations. In particular, 
I want to suggest, Welch’s use of photography to forge a salient unitary 
geographical representation of Ulster, a “mythscape” of place, needs to be 
read in relation to the geographical imaginings of Irish cultural nationalism 
and of British imperialism, postcolonialism, and the foundation of the Irish 
Free State. From this perspective, a national history of photography can be 
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forged not only in relation to its imperial other but against a whole series 
of internal opposites. 

The different rhetorical conceptions of geographic place in Ireland also 
speak to broader differences in cultural expression, differences that are identi- 
fiable in uses of the photographic image to picture a politically salient sense of 
belonging. In the closing decades of the nineteenth century, the Irish literary 
and cultural revival quickly drew down on the “cultural capital” of landscape 
in the formation ofa national movement of artistic production.* Significantly, 
it was not only the material remains of a Celtic past —the stone and mortar, as 
it were—found in the ruins of Celtic crosses, abbeys, and monastic architec- 
ture dotted across the Irish landscape that established the foundations of the 
geographical imagination of a national conception of place. More important 
to the emergence ofa symbolic cultural landscape in the nationalist imaginary 
was the persistence of a Gaelic sense of place found in the lived presence of the 
rural peasant; it was here that the Irish cultural revivalists found a repository 
of folklore for the nation’s memory. 

Although the Anglo-Irish Revivalists participated in a largely text-based 
cultural movement, their visualization of place emerged as a rhetorical strategy 
to emphasize a unified sense of place in Irish cultural nationalism. In addition 
to artists such as Jack B. Yeats who painted lyrical scenes of rural life, Irish 
writers embellished textual descriptions of place with ocular metaphors that 
combined the aesthetics of the picturesque with the rural life of Irish peasants 
and their attachment to geographic place. Apart from Synge’s ethnographic 
travelogue of the Aran Islands, very few of the revivalists demonstrated any 
interest in photography as a vehicle through which to project imaginative 
geographies of a national cultural landscape. However, the rhetorical strate- 
gies that coalesced geography, nation, and history in the pursuit of a unified 
representation of cultural landscape discursively shaped a set of photographic 
practices that circulated loosely around the ethnology of Irish rural life. Il- 
lustrated tourist books, travelogues, antiquarian surveys, and amateur eth- 
nographies emerged during this period; these depicted photographically a 
landscape marked by the built heritage and lived history ofa Celtic past that 
projected the national imaginary of place. 

As De Valera’s earlier statement suggests, the appeal of a landscape marked 
by lived history as a symbolic marker of national identity was a thing of the 
mind; for cultural nationalists, the photographic representation of geographic 
place patterned with the traces of Irish ethnology—its customs, material 
culture, built environment—was embedded imaginatively into a national 
narrative. To borrowa phrase from Terry Eagleton’s tracing of cultural history 
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as an idea, a thoroughly material process—everyday life lived out in geo- 
graphic space—was “metaphorically transposed to affairs of the spirit.”** This 
elevation of historical geographies to a coherent shared narrative of a national 
sense of place through the photographic image is what Bell might describe 
as the formation of a “national mythscape.” For Bell, a national mythscape is 
a “discursive realm, constituted by and through temporal and spatial dimen- 
sions, in which myths of the nation are forged, transmitted, reconstructed 
and negotiated constantly.” The production and dissemination of a national 
narrative through the photographic image contributed to the formation of 
an Irish national mythscape grounded in a sense of place configured by the 
antiquities, architecture, and ethnology that marked geographic space. Pho- 
tographs of ruined architecture, rural folk-life, customs, material culture and 
“peasant-types” were thus treated as picturesque markers to be assimilated into 
this idea of longing “for” and belonging “to” geographic place. 

My broad sweep over this role of photography in the formation of cultural 
nationalism raises a central problem when it comes to situating the ethno- 
graphically inflected practices of photographers from the north of Ireland 
in relation to a national history of photography. The turn to both living and 
dead history as the origins of a Gaelic past erased from the cultural landscape 
signs of colonial modernity in order to form a unified geographical repre- 
sentation, or what can be termed, following Bell, a “national mythscape” of 
place. Although the political afhliations of Hogg, Green, and Welch were 
only implicit through their photographs, their interests in the distinctive 
antiquities and ethnology of Ireland were not motivated toward the formation 
of a national visual culture. Neither were they closely aligned with political 
unionism, despite the extensive use of Welch’s archive in unionist agendas 
and in Frankfort Moore’s The Truth about Ulster (1914).*° 

Parallel with his amateur interests in Irish antiquities and ethnology noted 
above, Welch’s career as a commercial photographer was deeply embedded 
in the visual culture of British imperialism. In the late nineteenth century, 
Welch was a key photographer for the Congested Districts Board, an arm of 
the British colonial administration that sought to modernize the rural farming 
and fishing communities along the western seaboard, which had a high level 
of underdevelopment after the famine years.*” Welch’s photographs visualized 
the progress of colonial administration through a combination of picturesque 
aesthetics and the documentation of the Congested Districts Board’s projects 
of land management and housing. Welch exhibited these photographs at the 
Viceregal Lodge in Dublin during Queen Victoria's visit to Ireland in 1900, 
and received a Royal Warrant from the monarch the same year.* In addition 
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FIGURE 1.3. Robert John Welch, Devenieh Cross and Round 
Tower, Lough Erne, ca. 1900, gelatin silver print. Courtesy of the 
National Library of Ireland. 


to his work with colonial administrators, Welch was commissioned to pho- 
tograph damage to Belfast by the Royal Commission of Enquiry following 
anti-Home Rule riots in 1886. The scope of Welch’s career and the breadth 
of his photographic output reveal the difficulties associated with any attempt 
to accommodate his work into a strictly national history of photography. 
Scholarly lack of interest in the place of Welch’s photographs in Irish cul- 
tural politics can in part be explained by the idea that postpartition Ulster 
failed to establish a unified geographical representation, or a mythscape of 
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equal stature to its newly established “alien” territory in the south: the Irish 
Free State.” Indeed what is significant about Welch’s photographs of antiq- 
uities and ethnology is that the history they recorded —in stone and lived 
customs —can be identified with Irish cultural nationalism’s pursuit of a 
distinct geographical representation, a cultural movement from which it has 
been distanced since the partition and establishment of Ulster. 

The difficulty in identifying Welch’s photography with the pursuit of es- 
tablishing a culturally differentiated sense of place in the context of cultural 
identity stems from the different perspectives of the claims by imperialism, 
cultural nationalism, and unionism to the history of Ireland’s antiquities 
and ethnology. Visualized as embodying markers of a distinctive cultural 
identity, ethnography, folk customs, and antiquities in the form of the pho- 
tographic image refracted a differentiated historical consciousness of place. 
Photographers such as Welch strove to distinguish Ulster identity through 
the codification of the photographic image, aware that although subject to 
the contending discourses of cultural nationalism, unionism, and imperial- 
ism, the region was culturally distinct from them in its awareness of its own 
historical topographies. In Welch’s 1892 photograph of The Healing Stone of 
Mervagh on the Rosguill peninsula in Donegal, ethnology and antiquities 
together pictured a historical topography but without any of the aesthetic 
embellishment that characterized much antiquarian photography associated 
with cultural nationalism (figure 1.1). The visual aesthetic, such as it is, pares 
the geographic space back to reveal in detail the physical contours of antiquity 
and its spatial relation to the environment around it. What is significant about 
this “plain” aesthetic is that it stands in a specific cultural relation to the his- 
torical geography of Ireland, one that presents itself as wéilitarian rather than 
romantic and factual rather than imagined. It points to a different historical 
consciousness in the association of photography and place. 


How then might a photographic practice so invested in the antiq- 
uities and ethnology of Ireland as symbols of a distinct geography be accom- 
modated into a national history of photography to which it was not aligned 
politically? The short answer would be that it cannot, at least in the sense of 
participating in the visualization of national narrative motivated toward the 
formation of a mythscape of a unified sense of place. Welch’s photographs 
can just as easily be conceptualized within the ideological motivations for 
photographing history discussed by Elizabeth Edwards, and they share many 
of the characteristics of salvage ethnography and “the photographic rendering 
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of a history visualized through a densely temporalized concept of place” that 
concerned the Survey Movements in England during the same period.” To 
return to Fontcuberta’s point about the relevance of history to understanding 
photography in the new millennium, I would underscore that it is an under- 
standing of historical consciousness and its relation to the photographing of 
place that is significant here. The “Ulster Crisis,’ as it has become characterized 
in Anglo-Irish relations, was in part a crisis of place and identity, a double 
separation from England and Ireland rather than a union with either. Political 
ties may have been strengthened with one part, but culturally Ulster was cut 
adrift from a secure attachment to place. The ethnographically inflected pho- 
tography of Green, Hogg, and Welch thus needs to be read as an expression of 
the push and pull of geographic overlapping and the necessity of establishing 
a coherent representation of place in the midst of a political rearticulation 
of identity. In this way, photography in Ulster was shaped by Irish cultural 
nationalism and imperialism, decolonization and unionism; yet it cannot be 
explained adequately by any one of these discourses on its own. 

What I propose in this chapter is that the work of photographers from 
the north of Ireland must be examined not for their adherence to either 
nationalism or unionism but for their specific claims about the historical 
geography of Ireland, or the merging of a specific historical consciousness 
with photography and place. The history of this photography is a story about 
the visualization of history wherein the relationship between a particular 
technology (the camera) and a subject (antiquities and ethnology) defined 
geographic place. It was through the resulting material photographic form 
of this relationship that different conceptualizations of the relations between 
geographic place and identity became contested. Exploring the photography 
of Hogg, Green, and Welch from this perspective allows for a de-centering 
of a national history of photography and requires an alternative imagining 
of place and an alternative cultural history of the national mythscape. As the 
Indian historian Partha Chatterjee has observed of the opposing views on 
Bengal history, such a shift changes the nature of the inquiry, such that the 
“question would no longer be one of ‘national’ and ‘regional’ histories.” And 
thus “the very relation between the parts and the whole would be open to 
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negotiation. 
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Universality and Locality in a 
Canadian Photographic Document 


MARTHA LANGFORD 


The efficacy of mass media as an instrument of nation building—a 
phenomenon long ago attributed to newspapers and magazines by Benedict 
Anderson—is a mainstay of cultural studies. With remarkable resilience, An- 
derson’s theory of “print capitalism” now informs the discourse of globalization 
through the work of Arjun Appadurai, among others, though as background to 
the “technological explosion” and all that is “critical and new in global cultural 
processes: the imagination as a social practice.”' Photographic technology plays 
an essential role in these ideational economies, as both sign and tool of modern 
nations, and not by accident. In 1888, a leading Canadian publisher was rallying 
amateur photographers to performative acts: “to show their patriotism as well 
as their love of art, by sending us prints of such subjects as may enable us to lay 
before our readers, at home and abroad, interesting and attractive pictures of 
Canada.”* While this community-building strategy has been well practiced, 
sometimes to great personal profit, it behooves us to consider its effects under 
changing historical circumstances and within different sociopolitical forma- 
tions. For this, we need to shift our attention away from the life courses of 
image-creators toward the birth, death, and infinity of image-objects as they 
circulate within their intended formations and beyond. Here we find photo- 
graphs running at full throttle, “decisive moments” nevertheless “designed to 
last, their indexicality confirmed, their symbolism repurposed.? 

An imagined community called Canada is adeptly illustrated in a photo- 
graph by Richard Harrington that depicts an Inuit couple reading the Star 
Weekly in the Padlei region (figure 2.1). Harrington, or “Mr. Photoflash of the 
Arctic,’ as the Star took to calling him, was then on his fourth expedition to 
the North.’ Landing at Fort Churchill in January 1950, Harrington had heard 
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FIGURE 2.1. Richard Harrington, Padlei region, N.W-T. [Nunavut], 1949-1950. 


[Project Naming: Aniksarauyak (left) and his wife Siquanak (right). In the past, there 
were few magazines.] © Library and Archives Canada. Reproduced with the permission 
of Library and Archives Canada. Richard Harrington Fonds/Pa-129944. 


rumors that the caribou hunt had failed that winter, leaving the Padleimiut 
on the verge of starvation. Intent on photographing this crisis, Harrington 
traveled two hundred miles by dogsled to Arviat, then on to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company (HBC) trading post at Padlei, which offered him a base for visits 
to outlying hunting camps. Photographing in the North was often a waiting 
game, as transport had to be arranged. While the life-and-death struggles 
were three to four sleeps away, there were lighter moments for the taking, in 
and around the post. 

In this stereotypically gendered and racially counterpoised image, the male 
member of this Inuit couple holds the magazine open so that the front and 
back covers are almost fully displayed to the camera; semiotic analysis could 
long tarry on the contrast between the dark-haired, smiling, and buttoned-up 
woman on the front and the curvaceous blonde modeling brassieres on the 
back. The man stares at the (invisible to us) open spread with rapt attention, 
while his spouse, with her shy half-smile, looks over his shoulder. The message 
is cartoonish, charming, and boosterish to southern eyes: print culture has 
penetrated the North, and through the universal language of photography, 


Canadians are communicating. 
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This image, now part of the Richard Harrington fonds at Library and Ar- 
chives Canada (LAC), has been recaptioned through Project Naming, an oral 
history project involving Inuit college students and the elders of Nunavut 
communities.° Through intergenerational transmission, names and places are 
identified, and the content is sometimes commented upon: “Aniksarauyak 
and his wife Siquanak. In the past, there were few magazines.”” The Inuit 
informant’s polite suggestion is that this tantalizing magazine experience 
was somewhat unusual. In fact, Harrington traveled with a clutch of maga- 
zines— Star Weekly, Time, and The Beaver—which he used to stage pictures 
for his editors in the Canadian south. None of this baggage is carried into 
a recent use of the picture by Jonathan F. Vance in his History of Canadian 
Culture, where the illustration is captioned: “Canadian magazines as agents 
of nation building, c. 1949-50."8 There is insufficient room for the human 
agents, beneficiaries, and victims in this thin description, though the image, 
properly understood, speaks volumes. 

Significant scholarly labor has already been applied to demonstrating how 
the meaning of a photograph changes in different publication contexts. Iconic 
images have been traced through mass media as they sloughed off old mean- 
ings for new.’ One door closes, another opens: the reframing is complete. But 
what if this process were less substitutive than cumulative? Or, borrowing 
from anthropologist Clifford Geertz, could the interpretation (and historical 
account) of a photograph or a photographic oeuvre be thickened by following 
it from one imagined community—one local or global village—to another?” 
Taking Harrington’s work as our guide, we find that there is much to be 
learned from the reconstruction of photography’s trade routes: national, in- 
ternational, and supranational connections forged in the name of universality. 


Articles of Faith 


Richard Harrington (born in Munich, 1911—died in Toronto, 2005) 
was a documentary photographer who made his living as a freelance photojour- 
nalist specializing in human interest stories and travel features for magazines 
and newspapers. He was a complex character whose fascination with the Arc- 
tic was something of a quest. As he wrote, “I wanted to find Eskimos who still 
led the life their ancestors had evolved through countless centuries, the one 
most fitted to these altitudes. I had faith that they still existed somewhere.”" 
The Arctic pictures that fulfilled that ambition, demanding both response and 
recognition, were taken on the Padlei trip. Three of these images circulated 
internationally in Edward Steichen’s monumental exhibition and catalogue for 
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the Museum of Modern Art, The Family of Man (1955). This was a highlight 
of Harrington’s career, ensuring his place in the Canadian canon. 

But the Arctic visited and recorded by Harrington was a family affair 
in other terms. It was shot through with competitive interests— political, 
military, economic, and medical—that cohabited and somehow cooperated 
in pursuing their goals. Its indigenous people, then referred to by southern 
Canadians as “Eskimos,” figured prominently in the popular imaginary as both 
exotic and symbolic of the Canadian spirit, while the adventures of explorers, 
mad trappers, missionaries, ethnographic filmmakers, and medical researchers 
were the stuff of legends. Some stories were more newsworthy than others: 
polio was particularly compelling, because the inhabitants of the South were 
so terrified of the disease, and the North became a laboratory for studies of its 
transmission.'* The Cold War was also being conducted in the North, under 
the auspices of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), of which 
Canada was a junior member. Praised by its military allies for “punching 
above its weight” and fearful of a war between the Soviet Union and the 
United States that would be fought on or above Canadian territory, Canada 
concocted plans for “defense against help” from its neighbor to the south. 

Harrington's view of the southerner’s presence in the North was ambivalent, 
sometimes quite cynical. Sponsored in the North by Hudson’s Bay Company, 
befriended by Christian missionaries, and assisted by the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, Harrington disparaged the non-Inuit presence at Cop- 
permine, now Kugluktuk, as a “boil-down of our civilization,’ representing 
“Commerce, Christianity, and Government” ” (figure 2.2). In his memoir, The 
Face of the Arctic: A Cameraman'’s Story in Words and Pictures of Five Journeys 
into the Far North (1952), Harrington profiled the white settlers as root- 
less—here today, gone tomorrow. His thumbnail history of transformative 
settlement was: “first the trader, then the missionary, then the government.” 
He enjoyed the insider’s joke about HBC: that the acronym stands for “Here 
before Christ.” While his goal was to photograph the self-sufficient, pagan, 
uncivilized Eskimo—he subtitled his later monograph, Life as It Was—he 
knew that he was photographing “life as it is,’ and that his very hopes for 
finding what was left of pre-contact Inuit life depended on the agents of 
its destruction: “The hospitality of the HBC post is actually priceless. Their 
constant help, their very presence, their generous accommodation to a passing 
traveller can never be rated too highly. Without them, my trips would be im- 
possible.” But away from the settlements, running beside the sled, sharing his 
grub box and sleeping in an igloo with his Inuit guide, facing the possibility 
of getting lost in a blizzard, of freezing to death, Harrington experienced 
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FIGURE 2.2. Richard Harrington, Coppermine, N.W.T. [Kugluktuk (formerly 


Coppermine), Nunavut], 1949-1950. [Project Naming: Joanne Adjun (left), Cecile 
Kamingoak (center), and William Kamingoak (infant) getting their monthly 
family allowance at the old government office.] © Library and Archives Canada. 
Reproduced with the permission of Library and Archives Canada. Richard 
Harrington Fonds/P-129879. 


highs and lows as nowhere else: “The Arctic is strangely stimulating to me. It 
has made me whimper with cold, hunger, and also made me feel immortal.” 

The immortality of Harrington’s oeuvre is based on a number of com- 
plementary factors. There are significant holdings of his work in public and 
private archives. Strapped for cash, he sold most of his Arctic negatives and 
typescript memoirs to the LAC, a decision he would later regret, though one 
that has delivered interest in his oeuvre, for both its historical value and visual 
quality. Harrington’s finest work pulls the same emotional levers as the best 
shots by his American contemporary, W. Eugene Smith—an intimate sense of 
“being there” that is extremely hard to achieve under ordinary circumstances 
and that commands respect when achieved among strangers, north of the 
sixtieth parallel in the bitter cold. His work for the HBC was published in the 
company’s trade and travel magazine, The Beaver, in exhaustive photostories 
on trapping and holidaying in the bush, and rebounded in its pages as feature 
stories or single illustrations pulled by the editors from the HBC picture 
stock. Still today, The Beaver and its archives, which are held by the Archives 
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of Manitoba, are an inexhaustible source for Canadian social historians and 
scientists. Its use of photography as a tool for corporate publicity has been 
critically examined by Peter Geller, who draws on Richard Bolton and John 
Tagg to question the magazine’s realist claims and production of meaning 
through photographic technology." 

The global afterlife of Harrington’s Arctic work is founded on the various 
editions of Face of the Arctic (US., 1952; British, 1954; French, as Le visage de 
lArctique, 1957)" and monographs, including The Inuit: Life as it Was (1981) 
and Padlei Diary (2000), edited by anthropologist Edmund Carpenter, as 
well as exhibition catalogues and the commercial representation of his estate." 
Biographical notes list the placements of his work in picture magazines, such 
as LIFE, Look, National Geographic, Paris Match, Der Stern, and Parade.” 
Harrington, like any working photographer, fought for this kind of visibility, 
which did not always dignify the work. In 1949, a LIFE editor pulled Har- 
rington’s pictures from a file drawer to serve as a psychological air conditioner 
for Americans suffering the dog days of summer.” 

More respectful attention to Harrington’s hard-won Arctic photographs is 
palpable in a magazine that has slipped through the cracks of photographic 
studies: Péle et Tropiques: Revue apostolique des Missionaires de Marie Im- 
maculée. Few photographic historians will have heard of this title, despite 
the magazine’s long life and international circulation. From 1947 to 2002— 
a remarkable fifty-five years— Péle et Tropiques was published from its editorial 
offices in France, first at Lyon and later also at Strasbourg, for distribution 
to Oblate missionaries, parish priests, and other Roman Catholic subscribers 
worldwide. In January 1948, the print run was twenty thousand copies. The 
scope of the French-language magazine was the reach of the Oblate missions, 
meaning wherever paganism lingered around the world. 

From 1950 to 1957, Harrington’s photographs of Inuit and First Nations 
people appeared with prominence and regularity in Péle et Tropiques, a fact 
that requires some adjustment to Canadian photographic history, because 
the photographer himself never mentioned it. I discovered this connection 
quite by chance by following his credit line on a postcard published by Péle et 
Tropiques, Lyon.” The omission from the Harrington bibliography is hardly 
surprising. Nothing in his life as a professional photographer and photo- 
graphic artist would have prepared him for the current fascination with ev- 
eryday photographic experience, as represented by postcards and missionary 
magazines. Nothing in my generation’s training as a photographic historian 
encourages this approach either. But the results are game-changing. It is by 
studying the community-building function of Harrington's work, by correlat- 
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ing the more prestigious presentations of his images with their vulgarization 
that we can begin to understand the true impact of his Arctic production 
as it served its many masters with symbols and proofs. What can be further 
demonstrated through this single case study is the interconnectedness of vari- 
ous interests in the Canadian Arctic, and how the circulation of photographic 
images might have served those interests, overtly and covertly, accruing layers 
of authority and meaning along the way.” 


Secular Universalism 


That The Family of Man was created to convey a universalist mes- 
sage is beyond a shadow of a doubt, though the organizers’ intentions and ef- 
fects on audiences remain suitably murky.” Platforms of debates shift between 
cause and effect, probing Steichen’s politics, analyzing the popular reception 
of an exhibition that Roland Barthes decried as “myth,” and recuperating the 
agency of the subjects by reading the photographs “as prescriptive statements 
claiming universal rights.”*4 Steichen himself wrote that the exhibition “was 
conceived as a mirror of the universal elements and emotions in the every- 
dayness of life—as a mirror of the essential oneness of mankind throughout 
the world.” This imagined population spanned different age groups and stages 
of intellectual development: “from primitive peoples to the Councils of the 
United Nations.’” Whether descriptive or prescriptive, The Family of Man 
cast its message in the medium of photography, whose nature was understood 
to trump culture, as a universal language, capable of bridging great divides, 
including that between East and West, as those imagined communities re- 
configured beyond self-recognition by the Cold War. 

No reading of The Family of Man can ignore that its diplomatic mission was 
underwritten by the United States Information Agency (USIA), an organiza- 
tion founded in 1953 whose director reported to US. President Eisenhower 


1.76 Eisenhower also had a “top-level 


through the National Security Counci 
presidential assistant” for the planning and implementation of foreign in- 
formation programs, a post sometimes referred to as “Special Assistant to 
the President for Psychological Warfare.” From 1954, Nelson Rockefeller 
held this post, while concurrently serving as president of the Museum of 
Modern Art’s board of trustees. As picture editor John G. Morris blithely 
sketched the genealogy of the exhibition, “Edward Steichen had the idea... 
Nelson Rockefeller found the money.’” Morris does not say where, but this 
has been stated very plainly elsewhere. In _4 Psychological Warfare Casebook, 


first published in 1959, lead author William E. Daugherty, an analyst at the 
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Operations Research Office, a U.S. Army-funded civilian military research 
center, explains the function of the Office of Private Cooperation, and how 
various groups have been “induced” to help further the us14’s information 
objectives. Special mention is made of The Family of Man’s international tour, 
including its success in Berlin. As Daugherty concludes, “Along with televi- 
sion and trade fairs, exhibits are rapidly becoming an important channel for 
impressing foreign audiences with the peaceful intentions and non-warlike 
objectives of the American people and their allies.” 

Whether Steichen was a knight or a pawn, whether the effect of his ex- 
hibition was to “reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights” or spread the 
gospel of capitalism, the inclusion of The Family of Man in this Psychological 
Warfare Casebook confirms that an investment in its circulation was seen by 
its backers as having propagandistic benefits within the Cold War. By logical 
extension, Harrington's three photographs of the Padleimiut sufferers must 
be understood as contributing to the message, even though the Cold War 
implications of The Family of Man’s representations of the Canadian Arctic 
have flown below the radar. Indeed, the most damning implications flow from 
their thinner than thin description—“Arctic” —in which the specificities of 
territorial sovereignty and photographic opportunity have, as befits the Cold 
War era, been obscured systematically to serve a Western-style universalist 
message. 

Of the three Harrington photographs in The Family of Man, only one, a 
portrait of an elder, is associated with the theme of hunger. The other two, 
alienated from their evidentiary labors, function as racial envoys in Steichen’s 
themes of childbirth and maternal love. One of these photographs in partic- 
ular has grown to mythic stature through exhibition and faithful inclusion in 
Harrington monographs; it is sometimes referred to as “Canada’s Madonna 
and Child? a panegyric exciting both Christian and art-historical associa- 
tions with a human subject that Harrington himself approvingly described as 
“pagan” or “primitive”” (figure 2.3). This image encapsulates the desires and 
dilemmas internalized by itinerant photographers of the “other,” and especially 
those paradoxical yearnings for a universal language of representation cast in 
the patois of the real.*° 

A Canadian photographic historian’s focus on the tensions between “cul- 
tural homogenization and cultural heterogenization” manifested in The 
Family of Man might be diagnosed as dread of Americanization. Appadu- 
rai, whose global cultural theory affirms the power of indigenization also 
recognizes that “for polities of smaller scale, there is always fear of cultural 
absorption by polities of larger scale, especially those that are nearby.” And he 
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FIGURE 2.3. Richard Harrington, Padlei, NWT. [Kingayualik, near Padlei, Nunavut], 
1950. [Project Naming: Kinaryuak (left) and her child, Kipsiyak (right).] © Library and 
Archives Canada. Reproduced with the permission of Library and Archives Canada. 


Richard Harrington Fonds/Pa-129025. 


adds: “One man’s imagined community is another man’s political prison.” 
In the Cold War era especially, the domino effect of Canadian defense and 
diplomacy fell hard on the indigenous people of the North, and the toll 
continues. But even as I raise this ideological specter, and insist on its active 
agency in The Family of Man, I want to keep it in check, for Harrington’s 
oeuvre guides us to other uses of photographs, which might be considered 
even more powerful as universalizing agents of colonization, exploitation, 
conversion, and coercion. For these visions, we must turn to the Arctic as 
imagined by Péle et Tropiques. 


A Singular Péle 


With members and their flocks spread out around the globe, 
the Missionary Oblates of Mary Immaculate (OMI) were practiced com- 
municators, but as the editor explained in the inaugural issue of January 
1947, the rebranding of their magazine marked a new era on several counts. 
Pole et Tropiques would build on the vastly expanded subscription list of the 
now-defunct Revue apostolique—several thousand new subscribers in the 
Alsace-Lorraine region alone! Feeding their world’s growing appetite for vi- 
sual culture, especially photo-reportage, Péle et Tropiques would make ample 
use of illustration, mostly photographs. In time, six issues each year would be 
printed in rotogravure (héliogravure). Like National Geographic, which also 
represented a membership, images were sometimes supplied by the writers. 
Photo fever was ecumenical: the Right Reverend Donald B. Marsh, Anglican 
Bishop of the Arctic (1950-1973), was an dedicated amateur.” So was the Ob- 
late missionary Father Jean Philippe, who set up a darkroom during his time 
at the Fort Churchill mission (1945-1953). On Wednesday, April, 18, 1951, 
Harrington and Father Philippe would spend the day “puttering around in it.” 
More often, however, the photographic illustrations in Péle et Tropiques seem 
to have been chosen by the editors, who maintained their own stock, as well 
as solid relations with individual photographers and other in-country image 
banks, such as the Agence des Colonies, or in Canada, government suppliers, 
such as the Department of Mines and the National Film Board, as well as The 
Beaver. The Oblates and other missionaries were not only reading but also 
publishing in The Beaver, on such varied topics as Church history and their 
loving relationships with their sled dogs.* Harrington’s published memoirs 
underscore this point. In the spring of 1951, at the remote Catholic mission of 
Pelly Bay, now Kugaaruk, legendary Oblate priest Father Vandevelde suddenly 
made a connection between his houseguest and the photographer whose 
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Coppermine series had been featured in a well-thumbed “Belgian paper” sent 
to the priest from home. As Harrington prepared to leave, he was surprised by 
the priest’s parting request—not for food or building materials, but for copies 
of The Beaver.** 

Harrington had considerable congress with the missionaries, but his initial 
contributions to Péle et Tropiques appear to have been channeled through The 
Beaver. His “Portrait of a [ferocious] Canada Lynx; which graced the cover of 
the March 1947 issue of The Beaver, is also his first signed photograph in Péle 
et Tropiques. It is reproduced full bleed in the December 1950 rotogravure of 
purple and white. The image seems a logical choice to illustrate “Trappeurs 
de renards,” an extract from Jean Michae’s Terre stérile (Paris, 1949), which 
ambivalently describes the transformation of the Inuit hunter of the caribou 
into the trapper of the fox—a company man for the HBC.” But the design of 
these pages is a somewhat perplexing proselytizing montage. Michae’s text 
is bounded on both sides by images of wildlife and snippets of wisdom on 
the role of the Church. Similarly, Harrington's portrait of the lynx shares the 
page with a highly imaginative pen-and-ink rendering of a lynx in nature, as 
well as a quotation from Pope Pius XII’s 1939 encyclical Summi Pontificatus, 
subtitled “On the Unity of Human Society”: “The Church of Christ, the 
faithful depository of the teaching of Divine Wisdom, cannot and does not 
think of deprecating or disdaining the particular characteristics which each 
people, with jealous and intelligible pride, cherishes and retains as a precious 
heritage. Her aim is a supernatural union in all-embracing love. . . .”** In the 
same December issue of Péle et Tropiques, crowning a Holy Year dedicated to 
social justice, are montages proclaiming the Church as the mother of all people 
and symbolizing its universalist soul. This message comes through loud and 
clear in the range of contents: articles on Japan; Basutoland, South Africa; and 
“Black Africa.” This study makes fascinating reading, with the article outlining 
the difficulties of bringing the gospel to people who are alive to the mysteries, 
but unfortunately the wrong ones, a racial deformation that will be corrected. 

My focus here is on the Arctic, but to draw a complete picture of any ter- 
ritory constructed by Péle et Tropiques, its dedicated features, news items, 
advertisements, and appeals must be read in parallel with reports from else- 
where. It is necessary to imagine and reenact the subscriber’s experience of 
close encounters faithfully repeated with a difference across the supranational 
expanse of the Church to catch the inflections of individual articles. The July 
1947 issue is exemplary in this regard, setting two missionaries’ field reports in 
parallel. One is at Hudson’s Bay, the other in what is now northern Namibia; 
one is set among the hunters, the other among the farmers.” Contrasts with 
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European life abound. They are strange, those polar days and polar nights, the 
latter inarguably depressing, though cross-culturally describable by comparison 
with trials and tribulations in the Old Testament. They are also measurable 
and explicable to Europeans in the technical terms of photographic exposure 
(long), and with rhetorical flourish, as richly symbolic of the pagan soul (dark). 
This curious combination of spirituality, practicality, and universality seems 
to extend from the pole to the tropics, and with striking similarities. From 
Ovamboland (Namibia) in South West Africa comes a field report of wives 
enslaved to their husbands, polygamy, vestigial sorcery, and tenebrific pagan 
superstition— through this wide lens, and by dint of repetition, Africa and 
Arctic become one. To understand the singular pole of Péle et Tropiques, re- 
course to European postwar history, especially the ideological struggle between 
the Vatican and Moscow, is also helpful, because the editors and a majority of 
lay subscribers were based in Europe, where local applications of social justice 
were seen as antidotes to communism. On the global front, “Lobstacle du 
communisme” was never far from the editors’ minds.*° They forcefully told 
their readers that the Oblate missions in African and Asian countries, recently 
liberated from the yoke of colonialism, were the focus of hostile communist 
campaigns. In the Canadian Arctic, the co-presence of the American military 
and Christian missions was a fact of daily life, the former disciplining the 
Soviets, the latter disciplining the indigenous populations—all very helpful 
to the cause. In short, it is only by immersing oneself in the nuances of Péle et 
Tropiques’s editors’ formation and system that one can begin to see into it and, 
as concerns us here, understand the implications of publishing in its pages. The 
lights of paternalism and righteousness radiating from Harrington’s debut issue 
are never dimmed, and followers of his work as a secular project can only be 
amazed by his presence in the magazine as slowly but surely it grows. 
Growth was slow because, for Arctic images, French adventurer Gontran 
de Poncins, author (with Lewis Galantiére) of Kabloona (1941; French edition 
translated from the English, 1947) was a house favorite.*! Harrington was 
on the ground, however; he was known personally to the Oblates and was 
somewhat in their debt, having hitched a series of rides on their Arctic Wings 
supply plane and dogsled freight run when, for some unexplained reason, his 
access to government transport was denied.” His Face of the Arctic honored 
his social obligations, dedicating a full chapter, “The World’s Most Remote 
Mission,’ to Father Vandevelde’s life story, his adaptation to the North, and 
generous hospitality. The editors of Péle et Tropiques responded warmly to 
Harrington’s work; he bumped De Poncins from the cover of the April 1952 
issue with a heroic portrait of Vandevelde, who is shown to be one handsome 
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Nechilik old-timer. 


FIGURE 2.4. Richard 
Harrington (photogra- 
pher) and James Houston 
(illustrator), Cape Dorset 
woman and Nechilik old- 
timer. In Harrington and 
Houston, “The Cheerful 
Eskimo.’ The Beaver 
(March 1952): 10-11. 


missionary. Inside the magazine, Harrington’s posed and candid pictures 
of Fathers Vandevelde and Papion again jostle with images credited to his 
competitors, and even an amateur whose efforts Harrington has snarkily 
dismissed, Vandevelde himself.*? Among these layers, one finds Harrington’s 
portrait of an Inuit man that had already appeared in the March issue of 
The Beaver, curiously accompanied by artist James Houston’s drawing from 
the same image“ (figure 2.4). This picture alone is a study in migration and 
reconsideration. It will appear in the American and British editions of Face 
of the Arctic, where the man is further identified as “One of Father Papion’s 
followers, and then again in Harrington’s monograph, The Inuit: Life as It 
Was. At that point, there is no mention of the missions. 

In Face of the Arctic, Harrington’s presentation of the missionaries aspires to 
a principled journalist’s evenhanded approach. These are unusual characters, 
worthy of respect for their dedication, their spartan self-sufficiency. They are 
white men, drawn to the Arctic as he is, and for some of the same reasons, 
depending on the situation. In May 1951, at the Pelly Bay mission, he who 
admits to no religious afhliation is genuinely impressed by the harmonious 
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atmosphere, calling it “uncanny”: “Father Vandevelde says that they are Ro- 
man Catholics by conviction. I would have scoffed at it before, but now would 
like to change it, and believe that Christian (it’s a hell of a word, like freedom, 
or democracy) is what they really were all the time.”* But the effect wanes. 
Reporting on discussions, as well as his private thoughts, when socializing 
in the towns and trading posts, he does scoff at religion. In June 1951, at the 
Spence Bay HBC trading post, having spent two months traveling between 
missions with the help and hospitality of the Oblate missionaries, Harrington 
discusses the “White Race” with Scottish-born Fellow of the Arctic Institute 
L. A. Learmonth: “In broad strokes, we condemn most that is conventional. 
On many points we don’t see eye to eye—and let it go at that. All missionaries 
are done away with in complete agreement.”* 

Harrington sings for his supper, as any guest should, though with Lear- 
month, camaraderie does not pay off in pictures. Harrington finds his host 
endlessly preoccupied and not very helpful. And it is here that the kind of help 
needed by Harrington is finally spelled out: “It’s all topsy-turvy; feel endlessly 
frustrated. Suddenly have a good idea that requires some explanation to a na- 
tive. Well the sun isn’t shining today, maybe later. Then L.A. finds it unsuitable 
to take time off later, and my moment to take picture is put off. Then perhaps 
the man is leaving to go camping. The shot is missed. “Oh, you will get many 
other opportunities.”*” Not on Learmonth’s watch: he plainly sees little value 
to his scientific or commercial work in Harrington’s photographic enterprise, 
and while he plays the good host, he does nothing to facilitate documentary 
photo-opportunities. The Oblates feel differently, and following Harrington's 
work through Péle et Tropiques shows him participating in the missionaries’ 
communication of their activities to the larger Roman Catholic world. It begins 
when single pictures migrate from one magazine to another: a wild animal, 
captive at a fur farm; a man praying or warming his hands; an exhausted young 
mother and her child. “In June 1950, Harrington’s portrait of a First Nations 
mother and child, romantically captioned ‘Madonna of the Peace; appeared 
in The Beaver, part of a photo essay about the pleasures of fishing and camping 
on the Peace River in British Columbia. The accompanying text, written [by] 
Harrington’s wife and collaborator Lyn Harrington, contrasted the ‘rugged 
life’ of this ‘nomad mother’ with her ‘rare and gentle beauty.“ Five years 
later, “Madonna of the Peace” had migrated to the cover of Péle et Tropiques.® 
No title or place name was given; her Marian presence was purely symbolic. 
In this later version, the image is flipped, whether by accident or by design is 
unknown. More significant for this study, the picture is uncropped—or to be 
perfectly accurate, less cropped, as more of the original exposure on the negative 
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has been revealed. This proves that the Oblates were not stealing images, but 
obtaining them legitimately, likely in the form of prints, from somewhere. In 
this case, the generosity of The Beaver is gratefully acknowledged.” 

The spirit of cooperation between publishers seems to have been instilled 
in their photographer-agents, or at least in Harrington, whose connection 
with the Oblates can be seen to develop in photo stories of the missionaries 
interacting with members of their flock, or—and this is remarkable—cele- 
brating mass and administering the sacraments. At this point, the documen- 
tarian seems defenseless against help: posing turns to staging; cooperation 
turns to collaboration. 


An Extended Portrait 


After publishing Face of the Arctic, Harrington made a last trip 
to the region, which is chronicled in his unpublished journal, “Igloolik Trip. 
December 1952-—March 1953.” Igloolik is described as a settlement of five 
buildings that includes an HBC trading post and a Roman Catholic mission 
maintained by two Oblates, Father Jean-Marie Trébaol, from Brest, Brittany, 
and Father Robert Paradis, of Dolbeau, Quebec. Harrington's eye is on Tré- 
baol, whom he characterizes as “naively and favorably impressed with my 
presence here.” The priest treats Harrington with great deference. He gets 
the best seat in the house; he gets a glass of homemade wine. In turn, the 
photographer notes, “His little eyes twinkle with peasant cunning. But also 
feel alittle sad for him, his blindness, smallness, intolerance...” But Trébaol 
is far more tolerant of photo calls than Learmonth was; he is in fact eager to 
be photographed. On January 29, 1953, Harrington lists the following: “Pix: 
of Baptism, Mass and Extreme Unction with Trebaol and Eskimo Ekuma 
(Flame) his wife Erkalukjoak (Big Fish). Baptized child: Richard Cotier. 
Mother, ‘Clara’ Ahpa.’” 

Some of these pictures appeared one year later, in the April 1954 issue of 
Péle et Tropiques, used by the editors in their two habitual ways: to symbol- 
ize and to describe. The opening spread celebrates Easter by reminding the 
reader that the growth of the Church depends on baptism. Harrington’s 
image is one of three baptismal or postbaptismal scenes shown in Péle et 
Tropiques; the other redeemed pagans appear to be African. These are very 
small images— “thumbnails” in our current jargon. Harrington’s quite com- 
plex picture can be deciphered because his picture of the mass appears at a 
legible size in a feature article in the same issue (figure 2.5). The mass is being 
celebrated in the chapel at Igloolik; the child, now baptized and celebrating 
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with a snack, attends with the same couple. Harrington’s vantage point is 
from the tabernacle; he is shooting over the altar from the holiest position 
in the chapel, which is that of the Eucharist. Recall that before Vatican II, 
the orientation of the celebrant (the priest) was toward the Eucharist; for 
most of the Mass, worshipers were looking at his back. But under these 
tight circumstances, the priest’s body would be blocking the view of the 
three Inuit worshipers. A better picture would include both celebrant and 
worshipers; Father Trébaol helps stage this idea by posing in profile off to 
the side. None of this is spontaneous. Later in the Igloolik diary, Harrington 
would disclose some of the planning that went into this picture as he watches 
the wild gyrations at a dance, held at Kabrivi, Jens Munck Island (away 
from the disapproving missionaries): “Ekuma who came over with us, and 
whom Father Trébaol selected as suitable for ‘mass in igloo’ pictures, is the 
wildest one, whooping, twisting, telling funny stories (I guess) for he has 
everyone in stitches of laughter.” Other performances were called for in the 
igloo-chapel. The man, Ekuma, is seen to be absorbed in his missal, while his 
spouse Erkalukjoak looks reverentially up at the priest. On the second page of 
the article, the reader is reminded of the “snow-desert” on which this chapel 
has been built and of the ties that bind between priest and parishioner, as 
Father Trébaol and an unnamed Inuit man stare respectfully at each other, 
while holding two enormous huskies in harness. The photograph evinces 
progress for the Church within a frame of indigenous tradition. 
Harrington’s visit with Father Trébaol and his parishioners was highly 
productive for Péle et Tropiques. Its product is used in April 1955, to frame 
an unrelated story of a missionary’s brush with death, and in April 1957, to 
illustrate the companionship between missionary and convert in a feature 
on Chesterfield Inlet’s residential school.** These pictures may both derive 
from an outing that Harrington took with Father Trébaol and a man named 
Kalout to a nearby island: “a small mission house stands among rock-covered 
hills, above the water, overlooking an inspiring empty world.”® Harrington 
poses the priest and his guide on an outcrop and shoots from below; he fea- 
tures them as heroes on an Arctic stage. But Harrington’s far more dramatic 
picture of the last sacrament does not appear in Péle et Tropiques, despite the 
magazine’s constant invocations of Catholic converts’ good deaths— perhaps 
the scene is too graphic. So one finds this image held by LAc, recaptioned 
by Project Naming: “Catholic priest, Igalugjuaq and Clira Apak. Clira Apak 
was married to Immaroitog and was the sister-in-law of Melanie Ipkarnak”* 
(figure 2.6). Hard to believe that the woman is dying, so powerful is her appeal 
to Harrington’s lens. Had she been told that photography, like the sacrament, 
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FIGURE 2.5. Richard Harrington, Father Trébaol celebrates mass in an igloo. 
[Project Naming: Left to right: Unidentified Catholic priest, Ikummagq, Iqalugjuaq, 
and either Immaroittog or Qrunnut.] In Péle et Tropiques (April 1954): 17. 


FIGURE 2.6. Richard Harrington, Roman Catholic priest administers Last Rites 


to Inuit woman, Igloolik, NWT. [Igloolik, (Iglulik), Nunavut], ca. 1950. [Project 
Naming: Catholic priest, Iqalugjuaq and Clira Apak. Clira Apak was married to 
Immaroitog and was the sister-in-law of Melanie Ipkarnak.] © Library and Archives 
Canada. Reproduced with the permission of Library and Archives Canada. Richard 
Harrington Fonds/ Pa-126317. 


was the gateway to eternal life? The caption is revelatory on another level, 
for the priest’s name has either been forgotten or omitted by the Inuit in- 
formant. 

On his photographic expeditions through the North, Harrington was 
constantly aware of competing forces that were effectively, sometimes literally, 
killing the aboriginal people whose passage on this earth and traditional ways 
he sought photographically to preserve.” In our time, the honor of Catholic 
missions in the North has been stained beyond redemption by revelations 
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of sexual abuse— Harrington refers to these rumors in his Igloolik Trip di- 
ary*—but long before the allegations spread south and gained non-Inuit 
credence, Harrington was trading pictures for help, and his pictures were 


being traded by the helpers. 


Nomadic Images 


Harrington's work for The Beaver knit him into HBC’s broad con- 
nections, including representatives of church and state with whom he traveled, 
or he made deals “to travel alone with an Inuit guide, living with Inuit fami- 
lies.” Most of these guides were highly experienced with southern visitors; 
many were regular employees of the posts or missions. All of this spelled “as- 
similation,”’ which was anathema to a photographer bent on the authentic. 
Harrington’s only “defense against help” was attitudinal. He kept his counsel, 
took his pictures, and confided his ambivalence to his diaries. But his ultimate 
defense would be to control his legacy. As Harrington aged, the photojournalist 
of opportunity gave way to the documentary photographer of higher purpose. 
His later books The Inuit: Life as It Was (1981) and Padlei Diary (2000) are 
virtually silent on the non-Inuit presence in the North; they minimize signs 
of “Commerce, Christianity, and Government.” His experience of the people 
becomes unbrokered, unmediated, and untethered from southern Canadian 
expectations. Seeing his Arctic work in The Family of Man strengthens that false 
impression; tracing less prestigious contemporaneous appearances destroys it, 
or should I say, replaces it with far more useful knowledge. 

Harrington developed his Arctic oeuvre at a time of intertwining interests. 
Juggling the photographic needs of many interested parties generated images 
that could circulate the globe with purpose and repurpose, refreshed by new 
contexts, new sets of consumer expectations, new meanings. The interconnec- 
tion of these circuits is particularly interesting to me, and more so because Péle 
et Tropiques offers a surprising alternative to cultural theory’s usual suspects 
of capitalist corruption and political false consciousness, or rather can be 
seen as a manifestation of the unholy alliance between the military-industrial 
complex and the teachings of the Roman Catholic Church. We have long 
ago absorbed Roland Barthes’s basic lesson that the image and its referent 
are “laminated.”® By attending to the materiality of the image-object and 
the context of its reception, we have already recognized the photograph as a 
flexible instrument whose uses may exceed or contravene authorial intentions. 
Paradoxically, it is by seeing these multiplied image-functions together, as 
they were never intended to be seen, and by thickening their descriptions 
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with histories of use, that we are better able to grasp both local conditions of 
production and global dimensions of the product. 

Harrington’s photographs and others of his contemporaries circled the 
globe, performing for their host publications in a variety of manners because, 
like universal tools, they were designed to do so. Every image deployed in The 
Family of Man, The Beaver, or Pole et Tropiques warrants a thick description 
to take the measure of its visual impact and ekphrastic reach as the docu- 
mentary photograph became the Word. Case by case, this approach becomes 
more possible in Web-based communities of archival research and scholarly 
exchange, but the consolidation of this work in a global photographic history 
is still many sleeps away. 

Just consider this. In December 1960, Péle et Tropiques reported that two 
Capuchin monks had parachuted into the Venezuelan mountains, the Ser- 
rania del Perija, inhabited by the so-called Motilon, or Bari, people, and that 
their landing had been successful—unlike those who tried to penetrate the 
territory by land, they had not been killed in a hail of arrows. Communica- 
tions technology and direct distribution were the keys; these strategies were 
already working for the missions. The monks’ arrival had been prepared by an 
aerial campaign, supply drops including food, clothing, mirrors, beads, and 
photographs of missionaries.” Its creation story thus recorded, let us now try 
to imagine ¢hat community. 
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Royal Photographs in Qajar Iran 
Writing the History of Photography 


between Persian Miniature Paintin 1g 


and Western Technology 
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A remarkable photograph of Naser al-Din dating to circa 1879, 
made by the shah himself, brings to light the complexities and the differ- 
ences between Iranian photography and Western traditions of the medium. 
These differences result from the many literal and symbolic layers of the 
image (figure 3.1). Its center features a punched-out self-portrait of the shah, 
posed among photographs of veiled women; also cut-out, these women sit on 
benches, some with their legs crossed and their hands touching their hearts 
in a humble gesture. The arrangement on the album page, crucially designed 
by and for Naser al-Din, may be disturbing to the modern Western viewer: 
the women, his wives and members of his harem, are placed on a determined 
space within the album, while the cut-out silhouette of the shah’s own picture 
floats in space, like an omnipresent warden. Another male figure, the eunuch 
Mohammad Khan Khaje, hovers on top of the shah, tilted to the left at a 
ninety-degree angle. The purpose of this curious placement of the eunuch’s 
picture is uncertain, and it may simply have been intended to mirror the 
shah’s perception of the leisurely aspects of his court life. Taken as a whole, the 
pictures in the album were meant to exist for their own sake and to represent 
a private space for private viewing. After all, Naser al-Din was the only one 
allowed to access his harem. 

In her recent in-depth study of early Iranian portrait photography, Carmen 
Pérez-Gonzalez came to a similar conclusion, pointing out the exclusivity 
of the production and perception of these kinds of royal photographs. She 
also used this example, pointing to the different leg and arm postures of the 
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FIGURE 3.1. Naser al-Din Shah, page of Album 289, 1882, albumen print. 
Golestan Palace Library, Tehran. 


women to argue that in Iranian photography Western and Iranian elements are 
combined in a hybrid image form that draws upon different visual traditions. 
The captions, annotations, and poetry, in short script, are almost as important 
to Iranian photography as the photographs themselves. The captions here 
include the names of the women depicted. The annotation “my face at 51” 
reveals the date of the photograph and identity of the photographer, as well 
as the creator of the arrangement and inscriptions. 

This chapter takes Pérez-Gonzalez’s observations further by framing the 
image of the shah as one that can help explain the idiosyncrasies of Iranian 
photography. Take, for example, the lively and ludic collage structure of the 
album page, which should be described as an image in its own right; it can 
be considered an attempt to undermine linear perspective, a Western system 
on which photography as an optical device was founded. The aesthetic effect 
of such an arrangement exceeds Western notions of photographic reality. 
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Though well practiced by Victorian ladies of the upper classes in Europe, 
photographic collage has entirely different aesthetic and social roots in Iran.” 
There, it alludes to the composition of Persian miniature painting, in which 
figures break up conventional conceptions of space by spreading beyond the 
frame ofa picture.’ The parallel between miniature painting and photography 
extends even further. Persian miniature paintings were kept in a booklike 
album known as a muraqga. Photographs in Persia were mainly held in al- 
bums too, often bound in the same kind of lacquer-work bindings as their 
predecessors. Note also the closeness in size between miniature painting and 
photographs, which informs their similar function. 

The shah’s self-portrait further reminds us that the history of Iranian pho- 
tography differs from that of neighboring countries as well as other nations 
across the world. This difference stems not only from Iranian photogra- 
phy’s visual appearance, which departs from both European and East Asian 
photography and yet is not entirely averse to their influence; it also results 
from the perhaps unexpected fact that most photographic output in Iran 
was not carried out by European travelers, as often occurred in the Otto- 
man lands of Maghreb and the Levant. In fact, few travelers visited Iran, a 
country geographically cut off by the almost insurmountable Zagros Range. 
Consequently, photography was less commercialized or subject to Oriental- 
ist image production intended for a lively European market. The medium’s 
formation in Iran found its origins in local cultures of image production, in 
other words, methods that were distinct from but did not turn their back 
entirely on European models. Indeed, as scholars have documented, the be- 
ginnings of photography in Iran were dominated by European influences.* 
But it was Naser al-Din Shah, king of Persia (r. 1848-1896) who, during 
the late Qajar dynasty (1794-1925), advocated the use of cameras after their 
arrival at the Iranian capital of Tehran and became one of Iran’s most avid 
and famous photographers; he invited European photographers to teach and 
open studios in Iran and made sure that the most recent technologies were 
imported. A school, the Dar al-Funun, was established in 1851.’ This mixture 
of already exciting local traditions and the constant flow of fresh knowledge 
from “elsewhere” make Iranian photography an intricate field that challenges 
traditional art-historical approaches to iconography. It also shows how and 
why the history of photography in the Middle East requires new approaches 
to the vast variety of material that it claims to study. 

When discussing what makes Iranian photography Iranian, one might 
begin with the question: Is there anything uniquely European in photography, 
other than the fact that the technology came into being and was first publicly 
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announced in Europe? Most historians would acknowledge that photography 
came with its own aesthetic, which was primarily Western. That is to say, that 
optical principles, lighting techniques, chemical laws, exposure times, com- 
positional elements, and basic staging and posing practices were European by 
design and exported with the new technology. These technical features were 
accompanied by a specific set of visual patterns, which shaped the aesthetic 
of the image. But ultimately, in Iran, they remained tools for the construction 
of a new reality, tools that would be combined with other visual traditions. 

When making these claims, however, we must not forget that owing to 
Naser-al Din Shah’s afhinity for the new medium and his political and cultural 
interests in Europe, photography in Iran became first and foremost a royal 
art and was carried out intensively at the court. Iran’s place in contemporary 
world politics therefore cannot be ignored when writing about photogra- 
phy in that country. It is at the former royal home in Tehran, the Golestan 
Palace, moreover, that the largest collection of nineteenth-century Iranian 
photographs remains. This collection has particularly rich holdings of the 
earliest photographs of the Middle East. The thousands of photographic 
albums now kept in the palace’s “house of albums” speak to the photoma- 
nia that dominated Iran for more than half a century. A fondness for novel 
visual recording techniques among the royals remained strong through the 
early twentieth century, when Naser al-Din Shah’s son Muzzafar al-Din Shah 
promoted the spread of cinema in Iran. The royal collection thus functions 
as a visual document of a country, its people, and the shah as seen through a 
royal lens. At the same time, it expresses contemporary interests of power and 
hegemony, especially the Iranian ruler’s investment in diplomatic relations 
with Europe. These interests impacted how photography was carried out 
in Iran. Most important, as Pérez-Gonzalez has observed, “royal patronage 
granted increased legitimacy to the new image-making technique and paved 
the way for its widespread propagation in a land where religious constraints 
might have resulted in its total rejection or ambivalent reception.”* 

This chapter will examine additional portraits of Naser al-Din in the con- 
text of Qajar Iran and in light of foreign relations of the period. It will ex- 
plore how Naser al-Din helped establish and shape his own approach toward 
photography, how he altered the new technology in the following decades, 
and how he photographically represented himself and his country to please 
himself, his own people, and Europeans alike. The albums and photographs 
considered here, I argue, possess their own iconography reminiscent of Persian 
miniature painting, the materiality of illustrated manuscripts, and contem- 
porary European portrait photography; this hybrid image form was meant 
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to serve several parties at the same time. In short, the notion of kingship, 
and above all the shah’s ambivalent notion of himself, can be traced in these 
photographs. 

While it is important to keep in mind that both Iranian and European 
photographers made images of Persia and the shah, I deliberately avoid jux- 
taposing examples of each, a strategy that has led historians to speak almost 
exclusively of a Western, and specifically Orientalist, gaze acting upon Iran. 
Rather, I propose comparing photographs meant for private pleasure on the 
one hand and for public consumption and dissemination on the other. No 
matter who stood behind the camera, moreover, I approach Naser al-Din as 
much asan author asa sitter. And all of the portraits considered here combine 
Western iconographies with local visual cultures, regardless of the photog- 
rapher’s country of origin. This chapter thus aims to differentiate between 
(self-)representation intended for private and for public space, rather than 
invest in a clear division between European versus Iranian authorship. This 
approach is conversant with studies of other non-Western photographies in 
which the notion of authorship has proven to be limited.’ 


Europe, the Middle East, and Iranian Photography 


Most histories of Middle Eastern photography present the me- 
dium’s presence in the region as a product of colonial power. These pub- 
lications have tended to focus on Orientalist photography, usually made 
by nonindigenous photographers, and its construction of Middle Eastern 
people as “other.”* Local sitters have thus been “frozen” in historical images, 
which serve as Western phantasms of the Oriental world. This approach was 
emblematized by Nissan Perez’s now classic study, Focus East (1988), which 
observed that “the extensive photographic activity in the Orient was, indeed, 
an act of aggression—if not physical occupation, a spiritual appropriation 
of those lands. .. . Bringing back photographs, or even buying them, was like 
possessing a piece of the Levant.”? Perez’s study was one of the first survey 
histories of Near Eastern photography and quickly became a rich source for 
further research on this topic. 

Studies of photography in the region have concentrated on the vast sci- 
entific, military, and political archive of photographs in the Near East taken 
by Sergeant James McDonald, Gustave Le Gray, Maxime Du Camp, Francis 
Frith, and others. Some scholars have wanted to see these products of Euro- 
pean explorers as offering a straightforward, objective view that distinguished 
them from staged Orientalist photography.'? But many of these pictures 
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framed the Middle East as a place of religious symbolism detached from 
a present reality. Other institutional uses of photography, as in European 
ethnography and anthropology, brought along their own problems and are 
thus equally dependent on colonial contextualization. 

Taken together, published histories of Middle Eastern photography have 
one important feature in common: they rarely take into account local prac- 
tices. They thus tell us more about Western history and historiography than 
about the Middle East.” The selection and interpretation of material support 
one another, teleologically so. The goal of these histories has been to convey 
the “unmistakable cultural difference between East and West,” as the dust 
jacket of Perez’s book makes plain. Supporting this goal, however, are not 
visual differences between Western and Middle Eastern pictures; rather, the 
aim is achieved because the material studied so often reflects what matters 
most to those who write its history. 

The authors of these studies are not to blame for their choices. Even for 
indigenous scholars, local material can be hard to track down and study, while 
libraries and private collections seem flooded with Western archives of the co- 
lonial past. Indeed, the stores of local photography are presumed to be not as 
plentiful as those created by Westerners, in part because religious constraints 
on Jewish and Muslim communities in some regions meant that most studios 
in the Middle East were opened primarily by Christians from the West. This 
undoubtedly had an effect on the quantity of indigenous photographs as well 
as on the historiography of Iranian photography. 

Scholars who have tried to get outside this situation in postcolonial photo 
history have not offered plausible alternatives. Historian Paul Cheveddan, 
for example, whose work has focused on Western travelers in the Middle 
East, has developed a documentary and pragmatic approach to his subject. 
“Early photographs can and should be used for more than aesthetic wonder,’ 
he observed. “Indeed, they offer an important new data-base for scholars 
of the Middle East and can provide information that can be derived from 
no other source.” Cheveddan’s work has studied architecture and town 
planning with the help of photographs, but has ultimately provided little 
insight into photographic practices iv the Middle East. Consider another 
example: Ken Jacobson, who published a recent book on photographs mainly 
from his own collection, challenged normative approaches, starting with the 
provocative title of his study, Odalisques e& Arabesques. The unique aesthetic 
of Oriental photography, he has argued, deserves more appreciation in its 
own right. And so he has asked whether it is “viable or sensible to provide 
an intellectual definition of good taste in the photography of indigenous 
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cultures,’ especially if “most politically incorrect images are among the most 
seductive.” * Jacobson’s alternative to postcolonialist analysis, however, raises 
more questions than it answers. At the same time, the images he chose to 
publish in order to subvert postcolonialist presumptions do not fully support 
his argument.“ More recently we have seen scholars take more promising 
approaches to Oriental views, presenting them as “participants in the pro- 
duction of counter-narratives or resistant images.” Some scholars have also 
been critical of the restrictions inherent to a notion of “Orientalist photog- 
raphy.” Their arguments explore the different audiences photographs had 
at the time of their production, which was by no means restricted to the 
European commercial market and often involved a private context. Still other 
studies have taken into account both local Middle Eastern and European 
photographic practices, arguing that social value and class matter more than 
cultural background when it comes to understanding photography in the 
Middle East.” 

One way out of the historiographical dilemma that scholars of Middle 
Eastern photography are now confronting would be the uncovering and crit- 
ical study of new raw material, as it would necessarily involve engaging more 
closely with local practices and would lead to a fuller account of photography 
in, and not merely of, the Middle East. Constantinople, Cairo, Alexandria, 
Beirut, and lastly Tehran were centers with vibrant indigenous photography 
practices, despite the fact that their materials have been elusive to researchers. 
Most people with an interest in the subject will have heard of Mohammad 
Sadic Bey, one of the rare Muslim photographers who took pictures in Mecca, 
which non-Muslim photographers had a hard time accessing. Some may also 
know of Suleiman Hakim, who practiced in Damascus, or of several Jewish 
photographers who worked in Jerusalem in the late nineteenth century. But it 
is here that the common knowledge ends and the shortcomings of the current 
methods and materials of research become apparent. 

Nissan Perez is not alone in approaching the Middle East as a single entity, 
his justification being that most European travelers visited the entire area. 
And yet the social, cultural, and political histories of different countries in 
the Middle East require distinctions across the field that Perez called “Near 
Eastern photography.” The Abdullah brothers in Turkey, for example, tell a 
different story in terms of the aesthetics and social uses of photographs than 
the Kova brothers do in Lebanon. The same can be said of local practices in 
Iran. Arguments for seeing Middle Eastern photography as homogeneous 
also excludes less traveled areas within the region. While Turkey, the Holy 
Land, and Egypt have all been well covered in published histories, we hardly 
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know anything about photography in Iraq or the Arabian Peninsula, even in 
the most recent studies that engage with “local” practices. 

When I say “local” I mean not only local photographers, but also local 
commissioners who influenced the way images were taken. Middle Eastern 
photography, if the term is to survive at all in this critique, would become more 
complicated but also more compelling once the diversity of local practices 
was taken more into account. Of course, this new material would likely not 
fit the normative framework neatly. One might, in fact, find oneself lost in 
the space between East and West: local photographers could use “Orientalist” 
aesthetics, while European photographers could themselves become “locals” 
and at that point no longer visible in history. As Perez explains, the oeuvre 
of the famous French photographer Gustave Le Gray is well documented 
from his time in Europe, but historiography loses track of him the moment 
he established a studio in Cairo. Owing to a “lack of information” he was 
“seemingly forgotten by his contemporaries”; even his year of death remains 
unknown." Equally noteworthy and potentially disruptive to dominant nar- 
ratives are the instances when Orientalist photography was actually created 
in Europe. Roger Fenton, who staged Oriental scenes in his British studio, 
is one example.” As Ali Behdad and Luke Gartlan point out in their recent 
edited volume Photography's Orientalism, which offers contrasting models 
for approaching photography in the Middle East: 


[I]t would be a great scholarly error to view local photographic 
representations in the Middle East as merely derivative of their Western 
counterparts, just as it would be equally erroneous to consider them either 

as oppositional practices working against Orientalist aesthetics or as “pure” 
and “authentic” articulations of the vernacular cultures in the region. Put 
otherwise, photographic representations of the Middle East do not entail a 
binary visual structure between the Europeans as active agents and “Orientals” 
as passive objects of representation. And just as Western photographic 
representations of the Middle East are not all expressions of colonial power, 
indigenous practices of photography do not necessarily constitute a locus of 


resistance to Orientalism.”° 


In the study of Iranian photography, as I propose here, scholars must not 
only embrace the recovery of local materials and circumstances; they must also 
leave behind their tendency to situate Middle Eastern photography always-al- 
ready in close relation to Western photography. Ali Behdad, who considers 
images taken by Iranian photographers, still wants to understand Iranian 
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photography as reminiscent of colonial power and thus as tied to “orientalist 
aesthetic values and ideological assumptions more than to its Iranian and 
Islamic context.”” Orientalism, in his view, was thus internalized by the “ori- 
entals.”** While this may be the case for some images— photographs taken by 
Naser al-Din’s Armenian-Russian court photographer Antoin Sevruguin, the 
German Ernst Holzer, and some “self-orientalizing” images of Naser al-Din 
come to mind—the approach fails to account for local visual traditions and 
the iconography of power; the latter can operate on a global level, regardless 
of its placement in the East or West.” 

As Pérez-Gonzalez has observed, therefore, writing about photography in 
Iran does not actually entail writing about something entirely “different” and 
“exotic.” Photography per se is a Western medium, insofar as it was founded 
on Western scientific and technological principles. It is thus precisely the 
hybridity of Iranian photography that makes writing about it a significant 
obstacle to scholars and an important opportunity. Let’s explore this point 
further through the case of Naser al-Din and his photographs. 


Collage, Script, Album: 
The Materiality of Iranian Photography 


As an accomplished practitioner and supporter of the arts, and 
one who was well disposed toward Europe, Naser al-Din was immediately 
enthusiastic about photography. This enthusiasm had its roots in a deep tra- 
dition of royal portraiture at his court. Up to then, paintings were the major 
visual tool for depicting monarchs and their power. As in Europe, these images 
would not reflect history simply, but construct images of splendor, some of 
them life-size portraits, the function of which was to provoke admiration. 
More than in European countries, royal photographs in Iran served as a proxy 
during ceremonial celebrations, enjoying as much respect as if the shah himself 
would have walked through the streets.” Paintings of the ruler in Qajar Iran 
thus played a crucial role in the exercise of power locally and abroad, which is 
why the paintings were sent as diplomatic gifts to Europe and other parts of 
the world. Although paintings were not entirely replaced by photography, the 
new reproducible technology was far more convenient for the circulation of 
images. Photography even became a paragon for the fine arts in Iran, because 
the ideal of painted portraits was accuracy. Therefore painters would often 
paint “from a photograph,” enabling painting and photography in the late 
Qajar period to coexist. While they generally adopted similar iconographies 
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FIGURE 3.2. Unidentified photographer, Naser al-Din Shah at his court, n.d., 


albumen print. Golestan Palace Library, Tehran. 


and styles, representing the king in powerful public positions, photography 
did come to be practiced by the shah himself, allowing for the representation 
of more private royal moments.” 

While the development of miniature painting dates back to the thirteenth 
century, portrait painting is known to have existed since the sixteenth century. 
These deeply rooted traditions contradict the widespread belief in Western 
art history that a ban on images dominated all parts of the Islamic world.” 
One reason why photography was soon widely accepted in Iran was tied to 
the important role that portrait painting played in Persia. Apart from the 
royal patronage, several additional factors—Far Eastern influences, paper 
production, travelers from Europe, and the embedding of different cultural 
ideas—advanced and favored the photographic portrait in Iranian culture. 
One could thus argue that it was the importance of the painted portrait that 
promoted the acceptance of the photographic portrait. On the other hand, 
we might say that the photograph helped portraiture in general gain hitherto 
unprecedented acceptance and widespread use. 

In another portrait of Naser al-Din (figure 3.2), which may be considered 
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a group photograph, members of his court whose names are inscribed at the 
bottom of the image surround the king. The shah stands in the center with 
a stick. On his right and left, the court members who wear traditional hats 
like his stand at the same level; one child kneels in the front, a posture that 
can be found more frequently in Iranian photography than in Western group 
photographs. Other features that would have been unfamiliar or differently 
meaningful to Western eyes include a mirror, a fruit, and a peculiar gesture 
bya figure on the left toward his neighbor’s moustache. Notwithstanding the 
unclear meaning of this gesture, the sitting child indicates a reading direction 
from right to left, characteristic of Arabic and Persian script. Furthermore, 
the shah and the other sitters stand in front of a painted backdrop, revealing 
a typical studio-like setting for Iranian photography. The most astonishing 
part of this picture can be found beyond its frame: some delicate golden 
ornaments frame the photograph on the album page.” 

Pérez-Gonzalez, who pleads for “a place in the global history of photog- 
raphy for those unknown, local photo-histories and for the indigenous pho- 
tographers that built it up,’ identified several features particular to Iranian 
photography.”* They are: 


1. The reading direction and aspect of the visual laterality, organized 
from right to left. 

2. The use of calligraphic inscriptions of the text on the photographic 
surface. 

3. Specific postures in portrait photography, such as kneeling (opposed to 
standing or sitting) as well as attributes deriving from Persian iconography. 

4. The preference for a grid structure, isometrical perspective, and vertical 


composition. 


These characteristics are mixed with Western elements, but also with pho- 
tography in other parts of Asia. What Iranian photography shares with Jap- 
anese photographs of the period, for example, is its extensive use of text and 
calligraphy.” Its similarity to Western photography, especially Victorian studio 
portraits, can be traced without difficulties when examining and comparing 
the use of postures in Iranian portrait photography. While kneeling was the 
prevailing posture in Persian painting, the chair was a relatively recent phe- 
nomenon dating to the early eighteenth century, which only found its way 
into Persian visual culture through the incorporation of elements of Victorian 
studio photography into the Iranian image.*” 

I mentioned earlier that techniques such as collages also existed in Vic- 
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torian photography, but the effect of the figures floating in space and the 
multiple centers created for the image were also achieved by both Iranian 
court and amateur photographers. Attributes add to the originality of Iran’s 
specific iconography in photographic practice, though they are not original 
in terms of local visual practices. Attributes for men, especially in the case of 
Naser al-Din, are strongly related to social conventions and objects such as 
water pipes or swords deriving from Qajar painting; photographs taken out- 
doors would document hunting activities to attest to the social status of the 
depicted subject.” Other attributes are congruent with Western iconography; 
an apple may, for example, signify love or fertility.** 

But more can be said about the particularities of Iranian photography. Thus, 
in addition to these elements, I would like to take a closer look at the material 
spaces where photographs in Iran were kept, specifically at the album and its 
presentation strategies. Though the internal composition of Iranian photogra- 
phy certainly deserves in-depth analysis, four additional features—the use of 
script, ornaments, collage, and albums themselves—seem to tell us more about 
Iranian photography’s relationship to then-prevailing Western assumptions 
about and expectations for the medium. In my story of Iranian photography, 
I assume that the materiality of photographs and the ways in which they are 
represented are as significant as the pictures themselves. Materiality helps 
us understand the function and the ontology of the photographic image in 
Iran. Album pages and the photographs on them were often decorated with 
ornamental frames, as we can see in figure 3.3. A tradition that derived from 
Persian miniature paintings was used, for example, for the khamsa (quintet), 
a collection of five narrative poems composed by Nizami, one of the greatest 
romantic poets of Persian literature. 

Photographic albums are microcosms, cultural nutshells, and vehicles for 
the self-representation of citizens, or of a sovereign and his surroundings. 
Compiling an album meant arranging photographs in clusters, categories, 
and narrative sequences. Images arranged in these paper museums were placed 
in conversation with each other. It evokes a certain order of things, as is true 
for any album. While photographic albums in Iran were created at the same 
time as they were emerging in Europe, the particular traditions in which they 
stood, however, were not entirely shared.’ An album page in Iran is more than 
a carrier of an image; rather, it is a statement that undermines the specificity 
of photographic representation. Only a close and critical engagement with 
the complex arrangement of an album page can generate a nuanced account 
of photography in Iran. 

Consider the albums compiled by the shah, some of which were to serve, 
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FIGURE 3.3. Unidentified photographer, Naser al-Din Shah, ca. 1860s, 


albumen print. Golestan Palace Library, Tehran. 


for political reasons, as diplomatic gifts for European rulers. Naser al-Din 
thus used photography to disseminate the image of his power and his coun- 
try. One example is the Wilkinson Album, named after Charles Wilkinson, 
who gifted the album to the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York in 
1977. It contains several portraits of the young Naser al-Din among many 
architectural images of Iran.** The splendid binding of the Wilkinson Album 
features typical lacquer work and depicts the shah in a hunting scene. Yet the 
interior of the album consists only of photographs that were made, and pos- 
sibly compiled, predominantly by Europeans traveling to Iran on military or 
documentary missions. Their photographs of the country, even though they 
may have been sold commercially among foreigners at the court, were not 
Orientalized in the manner of photographs from other parts of the Middle 
East. These photographs, mainly made by travelers from France and Italy, 
documented significant cultural sites like Persepolis, the Royal Palace, the 
shah, and members of the court. While Behdad has understood these pho- 
tographs (regardless of who commissioned them) as attempts to reduce the 
Orient to the “remnants of its vanished civilization” and thus to Orientalize 
them, some images in the Wilkinson Album can be read as a kind of Mission 
Heéliographique in Persia, supported by the shah.” 

Another feature of Iranian photography that it inherited from the Persian 
painting tradition is the use of calligraphic inscriptions. In reference to Man- 
sour Sane, who claimed that in Iran “a photographer without any knowledge 
of poetry would be incomplete just in the same way a poet ignorant of images 
would be,’ Pérez-Gonzalez added that here “literary and artistic traditions 
are so intermingled that it is impossible to understand them properly as in- 
dependent artistic expressions.”*” Again, parallels to Japanese and Chinese 
art are clear, as calligraphy is considered a supreme artistic achievement in its 
own right. Even though often lavishly carried out, some inscriptions in Iranian 
photography, however, are simply text, and not calligraphy. The photographer, 
a third person, or the sitter added these inscriptions; they could be added 
immediately after the photograph was put into an album, or at a later date. 
Normally they indicate the date when the photograph was taken, along with 
the name and social rank of the sitter. The function of other inscriptions was 
ornamentation to the highest degree of sophistication. Hence, the use of text 
in Iranian photography varies: some inscriptions are purely informational, 
while others serve poetic or symbolic functions.** Both can be decorative at 
the same time. While script has been used across a variety of national pho- 
tographic contexts, its use in nineteenth-century Iran does uniquely derive 
from the nation’s own artistic traditions. In this case, the extensive use of 
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script implies a certain distrust of photographic representation, as if to suggest 
that a photograph is not a self-sufficient or self-explanatory tool. Its ability to 
testify to or establish truth, in other words, seemed to require combination 
with explanatory words to guide the viewer. If we consider the extensive use 
of collage and script in Iranian photography further, a vast realm of hitherto 
unstudied questions comes to light: How do these techniques, frequently used 
by Naser al-Din and his family, undermine Western ideas of a photographic 
reality? Or, is photography in their hands simply another tool in the playful 
mélange of different aesthetic visual traditions? 


Image Problems 


My analysis of photographic material and aesthetics in Iran is 
linked strongly with the sociopolitical context, especially Naser al-Din’s role 
within the political agenda of European and Russian sovereignty.” Persia in 
the late Qajar period was both a transitional and a highly competitive space 
in which aesthetic traditions and political forces jockeyed for supremacy. 
Because Persia was an important transit country between Europe and Asia, 
Britain and Russia in particular were trying to keep it under their control. 

In seeking a coequal position in the world, the shah was concerned chiefly 
with Iran’s diplomatic relations with Europe. On the domestic front, he tried 
to be perceived as a modern ruler, and the advancement of new technologies 
such as photography helped project such an image. Photography was seen 
as a sign of progress, deemed especially suitable to documenting other such 
signs, like the railway system. In taking the medium into his own hands, the 
shah hoped to win the favor of his contemporary European rulers while also 
impressing his subjects. 

Some photographs show the shah in European clothing. Ironically, how- 
ever, in order to fulfill European expectations, others depict him as an exotic, 
Oriental ruler rather than a modern king. Ambivalence seems to be Naser 
al-Din’s strongest feature. In histories of Qajar Iran, he is usually considered a 
controversial monarch. He reformed the country technically and financially; 
he was also a puppet of external forces in an international power game. Never- 
theless, his name stands for an unequalled epoch of modernization in Persia. 

As mentioned above, Naser al-Din appointed photographers at his court 
who became the authors of his many portraits. But he also photographed 
himself with pleasure. In a photograph from circa 1865 (figure 3.4), he took 
a self-portrait in front of a wooden door. He wears a top hat and a coat with 
two rows of buttons. His costume alludes to the contemporary portrait of the 
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FIGURE 3.4. Naser al-Din Shah, self-portrait, 1865-1866, albumen print, collection 
unknown. Reproduced in Badri Atabat, Fibrist-i album'ha-yi kitabkhanah-i saltanati 
(Tehran: Ziba, 1978). 


French photographer Nadar (Gaspard-Félix Tournachon) in an air balloon, 
who later photographed Naser al-Din. The dress of the shah clearly speaks to 
his affection toward European luxury goods and fashion. The iconography of 
the portrait might also refer to other European (self-) portraits by contempo- 
rary artists like Paul Cézanne who might have been known to the Iranian ruler. 

Not only did photographers travel to Europe to learn about the newest 
techniques; the shah himself undertook several trips to Europe during which 
he met Nadar. In his diary (ruzmame), he notes that he had met “Nadar, a 
talented Parisian photographer” who “took our photograph. He used to make 
flights in hot air balloons; but has now dropped that fancy, and occupies him- 
self with photography. He isa pleasant and corpulent man.”* It would not be 
too fallacious to assume that Naser al-Din might have considered Nadar his 
alter ego; neither is it by coincidence that the shah staged his portrait in ref- 
erence to another portrait by this famous European photographer.” Here he 
is depicted in European clothes and in a photograph that supports his image 
as a monarch with an awareness of modernity.” This image was reinforced 
by the following caption: “This picture was made during the first 10 days in 
the month of Ramadan in the year 1284. I made this picture myself’ While 
the picture was presumably a private joke, the official portrait Nadar made 
of Naser al-Din became well known at the time and to modern historians. 
Ironically, it shows the Iranian ruler in traditional Persian headgear and uni- 
form, functioning as exotic signifiers for European viewers. Portraits of the 
king thus constantly float between European and Iranian visual conventions. 

This “image problem” represented the position the shah had within nine- 
teenth-century global politics. Naser al-Din aimed at modernizing Persia and 
hoped to improve his own position among the European powers by showing 
great interest in their local cultures. Even though it was by no means easy to 
keep informed about things happening abroad, he hired European employees 
who, together with the few travelers coming to Persia from abroad, explained 
European history and politics to him. It is even said that while hunting, he 
asked servants to read French newspapers aloud to him. It is therefore not 
surprising that Naser al-Din traveled to Europe and Russia three times, and all 
of the major courts hosted him. These visits were especially of interest to the 
gossip sections of magazines and newspapers that illustrated his ostentatious 
appearance with numerous lithographs. 

During his first trip, Naser al-Din in 1873 visited a number of countries. 
In his diary he vividly described his fascination with European habits, paying 
remarkable attention to irrelevant incidents—almost more, it seemed, than 
to political thoughts.* His travels caused a sensation, as the Europeans had 
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never before seen an “Oriental” monarch. Thousands of spectators came to 
the shah’s visits, which were noted in the news as well as in novels, plays, and 
operas. Naser al-Din wrote in his diary: “The people of the city were as as- 
tonished as if giraffes had been newly brought in, which no one had ever seen 
before, because the inhabitants of this city had never seen Iranians before.”*° 
He was trying his best to adopt European habits such as shaking hands and 
responding to toasts, customs that he described in detail in his diary. The 
foreign court etiquette caused some awkwardness on both sides: while he took 
off his shoes when entering a building, he never arrived on time and saluted 
with his head, which confused some of the European hosts.“” 

The hopes Naser al-Din had built up were not fulfilled. The English were 
especially interested in maintaining the status quo of their current hegemony. 
The Germans were interested in a diplomatic friendship but tried to express, 
with the preparation of an exaggerated social events program for the shah, that 
they were not interested in political power. In contrast to the shah’s first visit to 
Germany, Otto von Bismarck was out of town during his second visit. The shah 
described his disappointment: “Chancellor Bismarck is in his holiday resort, he 
is ill, most of the ministers and princes are not in Berlin, I am alone.” During 
the third visit, Wilhelm I and Bismarck, who ascertained that the ruler wanted 
admiration, were not bothered to be present either. The shah took comfort in 
the idea that Bismarck was sick and noted in his diary: “Bismarck could not 
come because of illness and indisposition, he really is ill... it is not that he 
has searched for a pretext.’ We can assume that pretext is precisely what the 
illness was. Naser al-Din’s perception of Europe was not free from distrust, 
however. His diary reveals that he had an ambiguous attitude toward Europe; 
even though he found the Continent appealing from a technical, aesthetic, and 
military point of view, the political ideas seemed inappropriate for Persia.” 

These episodes, which reveal the shah’s perception of and position among 
European sovereigns, can help us understand the ambivalent character of Ira- 
nian photography in the nineteenth century. Photography seems to have func- 
tioned at the time partly as a political tool and partly asa visual diary. Indeed, 
if we take Naser al-Din’s apparent notion of photography as diary seriously, 
the ruzname is perhaps the key to understanding the twofold function pho- 
tography had for the king. On the one hand, it was a means of disseminating 
an image of Persia across the world. The vast majority of his archive, however, 
consists of photographs that were meant to be viewed in private and serve his 
self-perception. The archive at the Golestan Palace reveals that photography 
documented everything in the shah’s life, the ups as well as the downs. Pho- 
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tographs from his midlife period depict him in his personal surroundings 
or next to valuable items that spoke of his success. These pictures were still 
composed according to a carefully chosen iconography. He was photographed 
next to ancient objects deriving from his predecessors, like the centuries-old 
peacock throne adorned with jewels, in order to visualize the continuation of 
his dynasty.” He was also depicted next to objects that were made during his 
regime, such as a heavy, golden globe with fifty-thousand singled jewels; the 
outlines of Iran and England were shaped out of white jewels to symbolize 
their friendship. For years the shah had made self-portraits with his camera, 
always with handwritten comments on the album page. Traces of his aging 
were also recorded photographically. 

In figure 3.5 we see a late image that shows the shah in a somewhat relaxed 
posture. He looks straight into the camera, yet his gaze appears contemplative, 
his thoughts not on the viewer. Here we see that photography had accom- 
panied Naser al-Din throughout his long life and had recorded everything, 
including his aging. As he grew elderly, the chair was often replaced by a stick, 
which seems to have become one of the king’s standard accoutrements in his 
later years. The iconography of the images remained familiar to those who 
knew portraits of European monarchs. The contrapposto pose was common 
in European portraits of royalty, including well-known photographs of the 
German ruler Wilhelm I and the German statesman Paul von Hindenburg. 
The linear perspective, so often denied in Persian photography, is strikingly 
made visible by the fence, the pathway, and the water canal. Only the bend to 
the left in the background destabilizes this otherwise perfectly linear composi- 
tion. Naser al Din’s authority, expressed in the 1860s through his firm posture 
with his head raised, seems to have been replaced decades later by a powerful 
body supporting a massive fur-decorated coat. Yet the modest setting along 
the water canals of the palace gardens with lush trees and the facade of the 
palace remote and blurred in the background suggests that these images were 
private, self-contained recordings, which does not imply that they were less 
constructed, but they allowed for more aesthetic liberty. 

A contemporary inscription, possibly by Naser al-Din, states that this 
photograph was made in the palace gardens of Kashan, before suppertime, 
in the Islamic calendar year of 1310, and thus a few years before his death. In 
1896, he was assassinated by a commoner on the eve of his jubilee. The sub- 
sequent events, including his assassination and funeral, were all documented 
by Sevruguin.” Sevruguin’s masterly composed images visualize the influence 


and power that photography had gained during Naser al-Din’s reign, because 
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FIGURE 3.5. Naser al-Din Shah, self-portrait, Naser al-Din Shah at the Royal Court 


in Kashan, Album 215, ca. 1892, albumen print. Golestan Palace Library, Tehran. 


Sevruguin’s images could generally be viewed by the public. Even the late 
shah would be served by photography, as his killer also faced a photographic 


camera, which documented the murderer’s hanging. 


As this chapter has demonstrated, the greatest hindrance to writ- 
inga differentiated photographic history in the Middle East concerns the very 
material that one must work with, or rather the material that has been available 
to Western researchers, who form the majority of scholars investigating the 
subject. I speak here of the photographs that end up being reproduced over 
and over again in Western publications and the ones available in Western 
libraries and archives, especially the many photographs of Egypt and the 
Holy Land. It is not surprising that these collections, whenever they were 
obtained, usually attest to European interests more than anything else. Often 
they are the remainders of colonial military missions, documents from eth- 
nographic fieldwork, or commercially printed cartes de visite. In short, they 
tell us more about “us” than about “others.” Local photographic practices and 
their archives are much harder to trace, and such collections are considered 
less accessible, partly because most Western scholars cannot surmount the 
particular language barriers, but often because no one has tried to locate them. 
Local scholarship in the field, moreover, rich in historical detail, is frequently 
disregarded by Western scholars because of its seemingly “uncritical” approach 
to the material and its lack of publication in English.* 

In short, the discrepancy between the material that is available and the 
material we study is daunting. It would not be unfair to claim that this ap- 
plies to the history of photography in general, which, owing to the countless 
varieties of photographic practice, always seems a step behind the material 
it intends to understand. With the field of photography studies still in its 
infancy, it should come as no surprise that little has been done to recognize, 
let alone critically address, the one-sidedness of its historiography. Western 
approaches to photography in the Middle East have thus not quite reached 
the heart of local photographic practices and iconographies. 

The divisions in research on Iranian photography—locals studying local 
material, Western scholars studying mainly European material— encapsulate 
our current position as historians studying “other” photographic practices. 
Even a recent conference in Scotland at the University of St. Andrews on 
photography in Qajar-era Iran—significantly, the first academic conference 
on this topic—unintentionally suggested a division between those who work 
on European photographers in Iran and local Iranian photography.** And 
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yet the understudied knowledge transfers between Europe and Iran, which I 
intend to explore further, point to dynamics that will require academic (and 
especially linguistic) expertise from multiple parts of the world.” In short, 
there seem to be no purely “European” or “Iranian” topics when it comes to 
Qajar photography, but always a mixture of the two, as sources from both 
regions inform the materials at hand. 

It is as ifa schizophrenic corpus of photographs requires an equally schizo- 
phrenic take on the situation, considering two sides at a time as well as the 
spaces between them. When approaching the use of new technologies in 
countries such as Iran, it is thus worthwhile to move beyond traditional Euro- 
pean art-historical approaches, to pose broad questions about the circulation 
of knowledge between and across two culturally and geographically different 
spaces, and to take up recent approaches in the history of science and tech- 
nology.* Within the specific context presented in this chapter, Naser al-Din 
served as a go-between, or an actor who moved between two communities of 
interests. Further go-betweens were, of course, the many European travelers 
in Persia. The relationships and exchanges between Iran and Europe—carried 
out by agents such as the shah, voyagers, cameras, albums, and photographs 
themselves—were reciprocal, as information and material flowed in both di- 
rections. As historians of photography are ever more eager to “go global,” they 
must be attentive to interstitial space and refrain from (re)constructing strict 
divisions between East and West. The shah’s commissioning of Europeans to 
make photographs for his court reminds us that we need to look carefully 
into patronage and the intended audience instead of merely focusing on au- 
thorship and attribution—valuable topics that sometimes lead to distorted 
assumptions and conclusions.” 

Of course, de-centering authorship makes it harder to say what Iranian pho- 
tography is, especially with many foreigners working at Naser al-Din’s court. 
More work on smaller towns— photographs taken not in studios but on the 
street or in the bazar, far away from the capital and from the court—com- 
bined with questions about patronage would address this problem more 
fully than the single case of the shah’s photography considered here. While 
my investigation has focused on royal images rather than the vast archive 
of photographs taken by local portrait studios throughout the nineteenth 
century, for which the shah’s political interest as described here may prove 
less important than other sociocultural factors, I hope that the distinction I 
propose proves useful for further studies of material from this region. Ulti- 
mately, the case of Iran considered here, like the many exhibitions featuring 
contemporary photography from the region, suggests that there is no “Middle 
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Eastern photography.” The history and meaning of the photographic image 
in this geographical region are just as manifold and heterogeneous as the 
Middle East itself. 
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Toward an Itinerant 


History of Photography 
The Case of Lalla Essaydi 


ANDRES MARIO ZERVIGON 


In a worldwide aesthetic economy increasingly without borders, 
how can we write about photographers who identify themselves with na- 
tions or regions, particularly those outside the West? How do we formulate, 
for example, a critical discussion of Yto Barrada, whose photograph- and 
video-based A Life Full of Holes: The Strait Project (1998-2004) takes as its 
subject the increasingly globalized exchange of goods and people around the 
Strait of Gibraltar? Barrada was born in France and is of Moroccan descent. 
Hence, her neodocumentary work from this series seems uniquely poised to 
offer potent North African insights on globalism’s impact on Moroccans, 
both at home and abroad. Similarly, Nigerian-born and New York-based 
Fatimah Tuggar creates complex photomontages that seem to speak with a 
West African voice about the not-so-felicitous universalizing impact of global 
marketing on West African countries—or, we might say, its effect on fantasies 
about those countries. And to exchange contemporary practices for those of 
the 1870s, take Syrian Catholic-Armenian Ottoman photographer Pascal Sé- 
bah, who ran portrait studios in Istanbul and Cairo while also photographing 
Egyptian “types” for Turkish, Egyptian, and French art and photo markets.! 
In each of these cases, the image maker’s non-Western identity would seem 
to provide the primary point of reference for her or his distinctive authorship 
and critical reception. 

By attending too closely to the national belonging of these artists, however, 
do we run the risk of obscuring a primary insight offered by their photographs? 
Might we lose sight of how their pictures, the products of a long-existent 


globalism, show identity to be—to borrow the terms of Karina Eileraas— 
“a contested and negotiable territory of intersection, fantasy, selective affili- 
ation, and disjunction”? In other words, could popular notions of national 
identity as a stable concept overwhelm the richly itinerant status of these 
photographs and their makers, writing out of our histories of photography 
important lessons about difference in an interconnected world? 

With this query at its core, the discussion that follows interrogates the 
scrambling of national and regional identities found in what could be called 
transnational contemporary photography, or a type of imagery that manifests 
a “de-centering [of ] the nation state as the predominant organizing principle 
of social experience.”? It also examines the historiographical implications 
of this disarrangement for our understanding and uses of the photographic 
medium. My essay uses the case of Moroccan-born photographer Lalla Es- 
saydi to proffer the following point: critical discussions of artists like Es- 
saydi, Barrada, Tuggar, and Sébah generally associate their work with one 
non-Western national context, in their cases Morocco, Nigeria, and Otto- 
man Turkey, respectively. In response, I suggest that the lives and working 
practices of these women and men challenge nation-based approaches to 
their art by refusing to remain confined to a single place. We might speak 
of their identities as constantly shifting in relation to an “intensification of 
worldwide social relations which link distant localities in such a way that 
local happenings are shaped by events occurring many miles away and vice 
versa.” It is this condition that invites us to read the art of Essaydi and oth- 
ers through a transnational lens, which, according to Sanjeev Khagram and 
Peggy Levitt, “opens up the possibility of conceptualizing the local and the 
micro in non-territorial terms.” 

In using the case of Essaydi, defining identity in strictly national terms 
may distract from one of the most salient contributions that these artists 
make: the reinvention of photographic vision along a path charted by the 
medium’s own migratory status— that is, photography’s veteran place in the 
international trade of images between North and South, and East and West. 
It is for this reason that I propose the notion of an itinerant photography 
meant to describe imagery that borrows wildly from many popular national 
idioms. This is a notion that may encourage us to think about photography 
and its histories as porous and borderless. With this conceit we can identify 
categories of photographic production, use, and vision that are constituted 
across space, thus challenging the dominant historiographical framing of 
photographies as national or regional.° 
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Lalla Essaydi and Orientalist Vision 


In these respects, and in her rising popularity around the world, 
Essaydi presents an ideal case study. She was born in Morocco, spent her early 
adult life in Saudi Arabia, later attended art schools in Paris and Boston, and 
now bases herself in New York and Marrakesh.” Almost in a reverse track over 
the past five years, her images have ascended to a dominant position in the art 
markets of North America, Western Europe, the Middle East, and Azerbaijan.* 
In May 2012, a large retrospective of her work opened in the United States at 
the Smithsonian Institution’s National Museum of African Art, while a num- 
ber of her prints continue to enter important collections around the world, 
including several in the Gulf Arab states. In the past decade, Essaydi has become 
a cosmopolitan and international photographic artist of high standing. 

Moreover, her work, like that of Barrada, Tuggar, and many others, takes the 
economic and pictorial exchange between the West and East or South as its 
primary topic. In fact, Essaydi has repeatedly identified this trade as strongly 
influencing her art, stating in 2008, for example, that “images of the harem 
and the odalisque still penetrate the present and I use the Arab female body 
to disrupt that tradition. I want the viewer to become aware of Orientalism as 
a projection of the sexual fantasies of Western male artists—in other words, 
as a voyeuristic tradition.”” Although Essaydi also has said much more about 
her various photographic series, which nearly all feature Moroccan women 
carefully posed in groups or alone, these two sentences make an important 
point clear: her stated goal is to foreground and, by extension, interrogate the 
Orientalist visions that helped charge nineteenth-century Western culture 
with a frisson of exotic sexual titillation and have since played a powerful 
role in shaping perceptions of the Arab female body in both the West and 
the Middle East. 

To accomplish this goal, Essaydi restages historical Orientialist visions and 
then transforms them through what she has described as both Moroccan and 
highly personal forms of experience and memory. Her 2005-2006 series Les 
Femmes du Maroc (figures 4.1, 4.4), for example, replays tropes from nine- 
teenth-century European paintings by Eugéne Delacroix, Jean-Léon Géréme, 
and Frederic Leighton, among others, but with a difference: Essaydi drapes 
her female subjects in flowing fabrics and obsessively covers the entire scene, 
both figures and objects, in Arabic calligraphy. She explains that this scarcely 
legible text is her own writing, drawn from her private journals, and that it 
articulates her experiences as a Moroccan-born woman.” Such compositions 
boldly recast the paintings on which they are based—but how? 
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FIGURE 4.1. Lalla Essaydi, Les Femmes du Maroc #1, 2005, chromogenic print on 


aluminum. © Lalla Essaydi/Courtesy Edwynn Houk Gallery, New York. 


Her recreation of Delacroix’s Femmes dAlger dans leur appartement of 183.4 
provides a useful example. According to the late 1980s wave of scholarship on 
French Orientalist painting, the original work by Delacroix stands as a rela- 
tively early example of this Romantic tradition; as such, it seemingly provides 
a fantastical projection of heterosexual French male desire (figure 4.2)." The 
women depicted by Delacroix bear no clear marks of their colonial present, 
which had begun roughly four years earlier in 1830. Instead, as Linda Nochlin 
articulated of similar paintings, they and their space remained outside the 
contingencies of time and history, and thus would have seemed “authentically” 
Algerian to a European viewer at the time.” The figures lounge in a tightly 
closed harem space whose depth is defined by carpets on the floor, tiles on 
the left-rear wall, and a hanging curtain which parts to reveal the women as if 
ona stage. The figure at the left addresses us directly while two of the others 
engage in conversation and smoke shisha, generally understood as a male form 
of socialization. Meanwhile a darker-skinned turbaned woman walks off to 
the right, as if serving the lighter-skinned seated women, in an affirmation 
of French racial hierarchies. 
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FIGURE 4.2. Eugéne Delacroix, Femmes dAlger dans leur appartement, 1834, oil on 


canvas, 180 X 229 cm. Louvre Museum. Photo: Erich Lessing/Art Resource, NY. 


What I would emphasize beyond this critique is that although the space 
these women occupy is modestly indeterminate and loosely rendered, as was 
typical of Delacroix’s romantic style, he nonetheless lavishes considerable 
detail on their skin and clothing. Under this painter’s brush, the women’s 
skin is carefully made to reflect or absorb light. Their complexions glisten and 
toast with indications of supple texture, while their clothing crinkles, cracks, 
and slides. In this way Delacroix realizes the erotics of Orientalism in an al- 
ternatively “licked” and impastoed surface of the painted body, duplicating 
with these gestures the tactile strategies given to actual flesh by the drives of 
Western, male desire.” 

In the past decade, scholars have been complicating such perceptions of 
Orientalist pictures and their audiences." Essaydi contributes to this critique 
with a strategy meant to “use the Arab female body to disrupt” Orientalist 
traditions and desires. Her photographs thus restage Delacroix’s picture such 
that the figures roughly follow the original painted arrangement. But before 
her lens, the women are far more clothed and the rich color of the painting 
she references has been bleached white. The red-brown calligraphy of henna 
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that covers just about every surface seems to compensate for this sartorial 
covering and pallid pale by adding extraordinary visual complexity. It also 
allows the women’s identity to be gathered as much through their clothes 
and upholstered trappings as the decorative text that seemingly speaks their 
individual desires or collective aspirations.'’* Moreover, their expressions and 
the details of their bodies are photographically linked to a single moment. 
These are, in other words, women living today, meditating on both their 
historical and contemporary status. 

As noted above, Essaydi authors this text and applies it in long sessions 
that the artist has described as performances. Susannah Darrow has percep- 
tively observed that “the process of painting on the fabrics and the bodies of 
her models is as much an act of expression as the final image. The exercise of 
producing the calligraphy, which appears on the textiled backgrounds and on 
the hennaed features of the women,’ she explains, “takes months to prepare. 
The process becomes ritualistic with its long, meditative hours spent creating 
each of these bodies of text.” !° Essaydi herselfhas commented that “the expe- 
rience is so intense that the photography doesn’t really convey what happens 
during these times.” Effectively, the artist appropriates and re-performs the 
collective calligraphic transcription traditionally practiced by Arab men in 
madrassas or architectural ateliers. She feminizes this practice by conducting 
it among women and using not ink but henna, a material generally employed 
to decorate a woman’s limbs in advance of her wedding or other traditional 
ceremonies, 


Conjuring Identity in Emulsion 


In these respects, Les Femmes du Maroc navigates differences and 
similarities much like the photography of Shirin Neshat, an Iranian-born artist 
who also lives in New York. Neshat writes on her negatives or prints, rather 
than directly on her subjects’ bodies and environments, and she does so less 
as a performance leading to an image, than as a melding of image with wom- 
an-authored Persian literature, from which her texts are taken. These passages 
deal with female experiences and aspirations in Iran, much as Essaydi’s do 
for the Arab world. But Neshat’s are legible and, hence, accessible to viewers 
literate in Farsi. Nevertheless, the work of these two artists similarly restages 
stereotypes of the Arab or Persian woman—veiled and cloistered—and then 
reabsorbs these clichés into the orbit of their respective cultures with signifiers 
internationally associated with those same customs. Ina sense, they repatriate 
these visions through highly personal mediation, doing so as artists living 
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outside, but in native dialogue with, the cultures under re-presentation. Both 
photographers thereby act as cultural negotiators. As Essaydi admitted, “Iam 
very much interested in a way of becoming a bridge.”® 

Significantly, this act of mediation is one that Essaydi sees as wrapped up 
in the imagining of national afhliation. She explained on the Anglo-Arab 
website Jadaliyya: “As an Arab artist, living in the West, I have been granted an 
extraordinary perspective from which to observe both cultures, and I have also 
been imprinted by these cultures. Ina sense, I feel I inhabit (and perhaps even 
embody) a ‘crossroads; where the cultures come together—merge, interweave, 
and sometimes clash. As an artist, I am inhabiting not only a geo-cultural 
terrain, but also an imaginative one. This space continues to define itself, to 
unfold and evolve, and as an artist, I feel it is my job (and my passion) to try 
and understand it, and to make work that flows from this continuing investi- 
gation.”” For Essaydi, then, inhabiting or embodying this crossroads involves 
geography but also continual renegotiation based heavily on imagination. It 
is as if she and her work articulate afresh Homi Bhabha’s call for scholars “to 
think beyond narratives of originary and initial subjectivities and to focus on 
those moments or processes that are produced in the articulation of cultural 
differences.” Articulating what would become a foundational assumption 
in postcolonial studies, Bhabha argued that “these ‘in-between’ spaces pro- 
vide the terrain for elaborating strategies of selfhood—singular or commu- 
nal—that initiate new signs of identity, and innovative sites of collaboration, 
and contestation, in the act of defining the idea of society itself.*° Again, what 
I find significant here is how Essaydi’s strategy to initiate new signs of identity 
involves what she calls the “imaginative,” or the need to conjure. 

It is in this process of summoning identity from her position as a transna- 
tional conduit that Essaydi has borrowed extensively from national histories 
to overcompensate (and quite productively so) for her lack of belonging to a 
single, traditionally defined place. This is particularly the case in Les Femmes 
du Maroc. In these images, Essaydi does not merely apply lines of Arabic 
calligraphy to bodies and space, but she quite nearly soaks them in henna. As 
a consequence, the content of her images becomes nearly as indecipherable 
as her text. Similarly, Essaydi’s recent Harem series of 2009 (figure 4.3) finds 
her female subjects posed before the thickly tiled interiors of the famous Dar 
El Basha Palace in Marrakesh. Camouflaged in printed patterns that closely 
echo these tiles, the women almost disappear before the walls, blending into 
the structure’s richly decorated spaces and architecture. 

In conscious response to Orientalism’s troubled heritage, Essaydi heavily 
swaths her work in what she feels her international audience will read as the 
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FIGURE 4.3. Lalla Essaydi, Harem #9, 2009, chromogenic print on aluminum. 
© Lalla Essaydi/Courtesy Edwynn Houk Gallery, New York. 


trappings of authentic Moroccan identity, rather than those delivered by 
nineteenth-century European painters. To quote Eileraas again, who writes 
about a set of artists with a similar political/cultural strategy, Essaydi’s “work 
moves beyond Edward Said’s paradigm of Orientalism to reimagine the re- 
lation between image and identity as one of creative negotiation.” It is in 
this highly subjective conjuring and the corresponding excess of her chosen 
cultural trappings, I would maintain, that we can see Essaydi negotiating her 
national identity through fantasy, selective affiliation, and disjunction. Hers 
is an operation of imagining made possible by her transnational status, which 
has been constructed through two related factors: her position outside her 
country of birth and her desire to function as a bridge to and from Morocco, 
a figure fully in and out of it. 

This pictorial negotiation and imagining of identity, moreover, is itself 
itinerant and without clear or fixed belonging. For example, it seeks to bridge 
not only West and East, as Western subjects understand these categories, but 
also the Maghreb and the Arab Gulf. Essaydi has spent much of her life in 
both regions and, although she attended Boston’s School of the Museum of 
Fine Arts and now lives primarily in New York City, her art has attracted some 
of its audience from the Gulf region. For many people there, even more so 
than in North America and Europe, North Africa’s culture is now specifically 
understood through the same thickly applied pictorial and textual terms that 
Essaydi employs so forcefully in her work. This has become part of a larger 
trend in the Gulf states to borrow from the traditions of many different Islamic 
cultures (as well as Western ones) in art and architecture. 

The King Khaled International Airport Mosque, located in the Saudi capi- 
tal of Riyadh and completed in 1982, stands as an example. Here, as architec- 
tural historians Renata Holod and Hasan-Uddin Kahn have observed, the 
“eclecticism and profusion” of ornamentation in its seven thousand square 
feet is “overwhelming.” This includes stained glass with “gold-plates, brass 
and onyx,’ “panels of Italian travertine marble... etched with Arabic script 
in Bournemouth, England, floors of granite and travertine, and a prayer hall 
containing a geometrically patterned carpet “woven in Hong Kong.”” The 
Great Mosque in Kuwait City, completed in 1984, embraces a similar eclecti- 
cism and profusion of decoration. In this case, the country’s Ministry of Public 
Works stipulated that the building should express a regional authenticity and 
“follow the Arab-Islamic style.” This charge was realized, as Holod and Kahn 
have explained, “through a rich and extensive program of decoration, inscrip- 
tions in particular.” Bucking the modernist formal language of the building’s 
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concrete structure, as designed and foregrounded by the architect, “the client 
undertook to finish the mosque by employing craftsmen from abroad, with 
the specialists coming from Morocco (plaster and tile work zelliji), Egypt 
(calligraphy), Pakistan (stone carving) and India (wood carving) to execute 
the ornament.” Later, the client requested that additional ornamentation be 
applied to the interior, including “painted plaster work and tile mosaic gelliji 
inspired by North African examples.”” In these cases, as in others from the 
Gulf, the negotiation and imagination of regional authenticity—here the 
“Arab-Islamic” —borrow selectively but enthusiastically from across the Is- 
lamic world, taking from any one place those elements most closely associated 
with it, such as plaster and tile work from Morocco. Almost as if to assure the 
authenticity of this operation, such elements are then applied in extraordinary 
excess, reviving and expanding craft traditions that had fallen into disuse.” 

For collectors of Essaydi’s work from the Gulf, Egypt, and neighboring 
countries, a similar operation may be taking place through the medium of 
photography. In her highly valued prints, Islamic and specifically Moroccan 
authenticity is conveyed through demonstrative excess, thereby making its 
terms of belonging unmistakable.” Dina Nasser-Khadivi, an art consultant 
formerly of Christie’s who now privately places artworks in Middle Eastern 
collections, explains that audiences greatly appreciate the Moroccan artist’s 
work because “she deals with a subject matter that many in the region can 
relate to.” Its unmistakable content and affiliation clearly arise, therefore, 
from traditions with which collectors in the region can identify as similar 
to their own. Likewise, adds Nasser-Khadivi, “she is a female artist who is 
Middle Eastern and as such her achievements are very much respected.” Thus 
while Essaydi’s successes are international in scope, they are prized within the 
Arab world precisely because Essaydi and her work are so clearly identified 
with the region. 

The allure of Essaydi’s photographs within the Middle East also arises from 
their engagement with the West’s perception of the East. “Aesthetically,” Nass- 
er-Khadivi observes, “her work is very appealing, as although it is a response 
to Orientalism and could almost be viewed as Occidentalism, it’s quite in- 
teresting as...a view of the West of the East from the East to the West.. ..””° 
It is just this scrambling of vantage points that can be said to account for the 
appeal of her images for viewers across the globe. Negotiating and imagining 
regional identity to decorative excess, and doing so through wild borrowing 
from regional and transnational cultures, Essaydi’s work ultimately declares 
and wins its appeal through its itinerant status. 
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Redefining Photographic Realism 


It is here that we can find the larger contribution of Essaydi’s 
pictures to a history of an itinerant photographyand ultimately to an itin- 
erant history of the medium. For her borrowing, conjuring, and scrambling 
of identities and traditions also unsettle the expectations that Westerners 
generally bring to photographic representation itself, particularly those of 
realism. Densely packed and multilayered, the heavily applied content of her 
photographs produces an optical indeterminacy that, I would argue, arises 
from a critical itinerancy. Consider a print from her Les Femmes du Maroc 
(figure 4.4). Here we see a woman wrapped in calligraphy-covered cloth. She 
stands before a wall and on a floor covered in similarly scribed fabrics. Or 
at least, this is what it seems we are observing. If we look to the immediate 
right and left of the figure, something begins to happen to the script. At the 
left, the flowing lines of henna appear to pile up. What were once tight and 
clear registers of the smaller calligraphy here become smudgy and disordered 
text, to the point that its letters and registers bleed into each other. Clarity is 
only restored once we move our eyes over the garment worn by the woman 
and her equally well-scripted hands. Here the text is tight and defined. Back 
to the left, we can see that the larger letters that generally stand four or five 
registers high become darker and smudged as they approach the figure. Once 
again, however, they become clearer on her garment where they also jump to 
a colossal size. The effect these multiple variations produce is something of 
a dark halo that surrounds the standing figure, an optical drift that further 
dematerializes a surface that is already difficult to locate. Essaydi, it seems, 
both offers and withdraws visual information before our gaze. 

As a consequence of this maneuver, the applied text, covering both fabric 
and skin, declares a presence of its own. These carefully laced words of cultural 
declaration are in fact so omnipresent that they jump from the ground on 
which they are scribed and begin hovering near the photograph’s surface like 
a diaphanous red/brown-colored scrim. The question then becomes: are we 
looking at a space covered in Arabic calligraphy, or are we looking through 
a script-covered film into an otherwise unmarked space? It is this tremulous 
halo around the figure, a cluster of characters falling into and out of resolution, 
that produces an optical indeterminacy characterizing Essaydi’s approach to 
photography. It is crucial that this indeterminacy arises from the exceedingly 
heavy application of a cultural material she imagines to be associated with 
the “authentic” Arab world and with Moroccan culture more specifically. 

Significantly, however, Essaydi pairs this optical uncertainty with signals of 
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FIGURE 4.4. Lalla Essaydi, Les Femmes du Maroc #22B, 2005, chromogenic print 
on aluminum. © Lalla Essaydi/Courtesy Edwynn Houk Gallery, New York. 


photography’s sharpness. She employs fidelity-rich, large-format photography 
for her visions. She even prints the black, ruffled borders of her original nega- 
tives and their Kodak-branded imprimatur, thereby declaring the specifically 
analog photographic ground from which these images spring. She does not 
use image manipulation software or other forms of digital enhancement and 
aspires to make the print look as close as possible to the way she saw her sub- 
jects through the viewfinder. The artist also told me in conversation in 2010 
that she prefers the medium of photography because “I like its realism.””” And 
yet, rather than producing seamless clarity and optical assurance, as one would 
otherwise expect from photographic realism in this grand and straight format, 
Essaydi’s act of cultural conjuring offers indeterminacy and visual doubt. The 
figures and spaces of her pictures, as well as the relationship between the two, 
are remarkably difficult to decipher. Why would she apparently solicit from 
her viewers a disappointment with the realist expectations for the photo- 
graphic medium that she herself holds? 

I believe that what Essaydi cites as photography’s “realism” is a verisimili- 
tude that she seeks to redefine through her work’s contestation of Oriental- 
ism; this same gesture, I have argued above, ultimately defines her pictures 
as itinerant. Consider again the European art that stands as a countermodel 
for Les Femmes du Maroc. Painters after Delacroix, from Alexandre Cabanel 
to William-Adolphe Bouguereau, deployed a highly exacting form of realism 
that lent their pictures a near-scientific or anthropological authenticity. This 
was particularly the case with Jean-Léon Géréme, who was known for painting 
calligraphic tiles in his Orientalist pictures that could actually be read. As 
Nochlin observed, pictorial trappings such as these “furiously detailed tile 
walls” form part of a strategy “to make his viewers forget that there was any 
‘bringing into being’ at all [of the artwork], to convince them that works like 
these were simply ‘reflections, scientific in their exactitude, of a preexisting 
Oriental reality.** Channeling Roland Barthes, Nochlin suggests that “the 
major function of gratuitous, accurate details like these is to announce ‘we are 
the real? They are signifiers of the category of the real, there to give credibility 
to the ‘realness’ of the work as a whole, to authenticate the total visual field 
as a simple, artless reflection—in this case, of a supposed Oriental reality.”” 

Essaydi thoroughly upsets this order, which sees detail as the primary signi- 
fier of the real. She so heavily freights her photographs with elements of Mo- 
roccan material culture—be they tiles or calligraphy-covered surfaces—that 
the sort of realism and, by extension, transparency of the pictorial surface once 
sought by Géréme, are radically disrupted. In Essaydi’s photographs, sharply 
rendered detail actually achieves the opposite of Géréme’s fastidiousness 
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and dismantles the real. In its disorienting plentitude, her abundance of the 
particular signals a subjective conjuring that impedes transparency —the 
very condition on which the objectivity of modern representation has long 
depended. Indeed, she performs this unsettling in the medium most closely 
associated with transparency and objectivity: photography. Therefore, by 
borrowing from different cultures, none of which she can truly call home or 
to which she is strictly bound, and then overcompensating for that lack of 
belonging by larding on the pictorial and textual signals of those cultures, 
Essaydi rewrites the terms of photographic realism. 

I want to stress here that Essaydi may not engage this operation as a fully 
intentional strategy. She generally states her enthusiasm for Edward Said’s 
critique of Orientalism without feeling the need to articulate his nuance of 
the power and cultural relations contained in his original study, elements 
that have been further complicated by art historian Darcy Grimaldo Grisby, 
among many others.*” Under this rubric, Essaydi gestures only slightly to- 
ward the role of imagining the cultural identity on which she grounds her 
photography. After all, as a photographer, her charge is to make images, not 
articulate their meaning. One might grumble that her approach too easily 
trots out and spectacularizes the same stereotypes that she claims to contest, 
as Benjamin Genocchio argued when reviewing her work in the New York 
Times.*' Or, adopting a feminist perspective, one might worry about the 
strain under which Essaydi places her figures (who are actually her friends and 
cousins) or about her speaking for them through her text.** Whether clearly 
expressed as such or not, what arises out of her need to imagine identity from/ 
as a crossroads is a diffused and scattered vision that challenges the traditional 
terms of photographic realism. 


Itinerant Histories 


If we take the negotiation of identity informing Essaydi’s work 
as amodel, what might an itinerant history of photography look like? What 
strategies would it employ and what kinds of images would it incorporate? 
Within such a history, Pascal Sébah and his photographs would not figure 
principally as Syrian Catholic-Armenian or Ottoman but as mass-dissemi- 
nated conduits of emulsion engaged with negotiating Egyptian or Turkish 
identity internationally in a time of high colonialism. Gustave Le Gray and 
Roger Fenton would not be categorized strictly as French or British photogra- 
phers, but framed as negotiators and conjurers of the exotic and of belonging 
in a medium particularly well suited to reproduction and border crossing. The 
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same could be said of Barrada and Tuggar. Here I would note Barrada’s ex- 
traordinary photographs of the exterior views from inside corroding shipping 
containers, the vessels in which migrants stow away as they cross the Strait of 
Gibraltar. These dark and scarcely legible images also proffer an alternative to 
traditional notions of photographic realism. 

Understanding photography as a pictorial negotiation and conjuring of 
identity that, as crafted artifice, showers doubt on the realism with which 
the medium is traditionally associated, holds the potential of decoupling its 
histories from national belonging. I write these words at a moment when 
ever-new accounts of photography appear under just such border-bound 
categories. These include important survey histories of photography in, say, 
the Netherlands and Japan; the volumes published by Reaktion Books on 
photography in “Africa,” “Egypt,” “Australia,” “the U.S.A.” and other national/ 
regional constructions; and several recent studies of the photobook in Latin 
America, Japan, and elsewhere. Gazing over this scholarly terrain, one could 
conclude that the division of photography’s past into discrete national or 
continental histories maintains a greater hold than ever. Present scholarship 
in photography studies seems to enforce the categories of belonging that arose 
at the medium’s very beginnings, when Talbot the Englishman raced against 
Daguerre the Frenchman to release the first formula for fixing the image. The 
national ownership of this technology, and the character of the American, 
British, and French images that followed, ultimately found their convincing 
codification in Beaumont Newhall’s foundational History of Photography, 
first published in the late 1930s. Among other things, this operation entailed 
overlooking huge swaths of prints from outside Europe and North America. 
The explosion of literature covering the history of “other” countries’ pho- 
tography seeks to address this limitation but produces problems of its own. 

What these histories do not necessarily do is throw off the categories of na- 
tional identity that obscure views of photography’s long-standing itinerancy. 
Geoffrey Batchen, for instance, lauded a number of essays in Christopher 
Pinney’s edited volume Photography's Other Histories, noting “the complex 
ways in which regional cultures have negotiated the European world-view em- 
bodied in the photographic apparatus, adopting their own poses, subject mat- 
ters, camera angles, studio settings, and ritual contexts to suit local demands 
and needs.”*’ These practices of mediation must be essential components of 
global histories of the medium, but they still remain to be stitched together 
systematically. Nonetheless, Batchen hesitates before such examples, worried 
that investigations defined solely by region or nation affirm difference as only 
being found outside our own culture. The result is often “other” histories of 
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photography that are inevitably and “literally ... fashioned from an account 
of the medium’s representations of non-Western peoples.”*# 

Curator Joel Smith highlighted further pitfalls of regional or national 
accounts in his review of the exhibition catalogue The History of Japanese 
Photography, edited by Anne Wilkes Tucker. “Whether extrapolated to fill 
out a broader region (Scandinavia) or continent (Africa), or kept within the 
tidy boundaries of one nation-state,’ Smith explained, “the geographically 
delimited approach risks flattening regional variance rather than linking it 
to broader perspectives on the medium.” Likeninga “national history of pho- 
tography” to a “harried tour guide,” Smith described the former as “obligated 
to explain both too much and too little about the peculiarities of its subject, 
and frequently the result is thin explanation of briefly glimpsed sights.”” 

Smith worries that such histories find themselves required to explain what 
makes a national photography distinct in order to verify the national bound- 
aries along which they have been written. Critiquing recent histories of pho- 
tography on the African continent, Allison Moore has pointed to a different 
problem: that the historian can neglect to explain what constitutes “Africa” or 
“Egypt, for example, as complex entities before registering what is “African” 
or “Egyptian” about these practices.** The result can be a fraught struggle 
to define the essence of a national photography. Whether they “other” the 
medium’s non-Western histories, thinly explain the varied texture of a place 
and its peoples, or essentialize their identities, national histories can veil as 
much as they reveal. 

A fresh wave of scholarship has begun to address these pitfalls by specifically 
employing the terms itinerancy and migrant to focus on the capaciousness 
of the medium rather than the identity of its practitioners. Eduardo Cadava 
and Gabriela Nouzielles, for example, state the following in the catalogue for 
their 2013 exhibition, The Itinerant Languages of Photography: “The phrase 
‘itinerant languages’ refers to the various means whereby photographs not 
only ‘speak’ but also move across historical periods, national borders, and 
different mediums. This movement may be one of the key signatures of our 
modernity.” For them, as for this author, the medium’s multiple forms of 
dissemination, along with the pictorial and content-based vocabulary these 
configurations generate, unveil aspects of photography obscured by the rubric 
of national belonging. In fact, Cadava suggests that this fluidity defines the 
medium’s anthropomorphized ontology. “Photography is mad, even insolent,” 
he maintains. “It refuses to be fixed or to be defined in a determinate way.... 
Its signature characteristic is perhaps its capacity to take on different forms, 
relentlessly and restlessly, to migrate, to travel, to move, often away from 
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itself, and often in relation to other mediums.”** This is an extraordinary 
point of departure in writing histories of photography, even if the identity 
of photography, by this scheme, is transhistorical. T. J. Demos seeks a tighter 
period specificity by using the word “migrant” to define a new photography 
emerging around the mobile lives of refugees, migrants, and the stateless. For 
him, the migrant image arises from the dizzying dislocations of globalization 
and crisis. It correspondingly blurs the distinction between real and imaginary 
on which national belonging and otherness are built in imagery.” 

Such approaches to the history of photography seek to avoid the problems 
of nation-based accounts by analyzing the identity of photographies, their 
makers, and their subjects as continuously conjured beyond the confines of 
borders, while also imagining what these boundaries could be with such a 
commodious medium. Such an approach does not amount to the total aban- 
donment of national histories but can instead couple them with accounts that 
demonstrate how photography participated in the imagining of belonging in 
the first place. In addition to histories of “Egyptian photography,” therefore, 
we need histories that show how photography through its dissemination 
defined, delimited, contested, and conjured Egyptian identity in relation 
to other identities, be they national, religious, or economic. Simply put, I 
am proposing a history of photography not delimited by nation alone, but 
one that speaks to the medium’s ability to negotiate identity across borders, 
regions, and cultures, as proposed by Cadava and Nouzielles. This is a history 
that would remain cognizant of photography’s participation in the construc- 
tion of “imagined communities” described by Benedict Anderson. As Karen 
Strassler has argued in her study of photographic portrait practices in Java, 
“Tt is through reflexive production and circulation of images that ‘imagined’ 
social entities like nations become visible and graspable, that they come to 
seem to exist prior to and independent of those images.” Strassler thus states 
what Essaydi’s images propose: that “national iconographies project ideal 
models of citizenship and construct both national ‘culture’ and ‘nature’ as 
objective values.”*° 
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“Last Seen Alone on the Prairie” 


Migration, Photography, and the Invisibility of Women 


SIGRID LIEN 


We are looking at a photograph of a young woman, strangely 
situated all alone on the prairie (figure 5.1). She is photographed from a low 
angle as she is reading in front of her modest home, a small wood shanty partly 
covered by tarpaper. The sky above her is wide, and she is surrounded by a 
landscape of seemingly endless grasslands. The young woman in the photo- 
graph is Mina Westby (1879-1969) from Trysil, Norway, who immigrated to 
the United States in 1902. The image may also be a self-portrait, as it is known 
that Mina worked as a photographer, among other occupations, during her 
time in the Midwest. 

The portrait of Mina Westby represents an interesting example of the kind 
of photographic material that, in many aspects, calls for an expansion of the 
parameters of photography studies. Westby was one of many young women 
who left Norway in the first decades of the twentieth century. Before 1890, 
mostly men emigrated from western Europe. Therefore, the demand for female 
workers, particularly European women, was great.’ Among the young women 
who emigrated from Norway, many were photographers. In examining the 
emigrant records for the different counties in Norway, I found that as many 
as one-third of the roughly four hundred photographers who emigrated after 
1890 were women. 

These are surprisingly high numbers, especially given that this was a period 
in which Norwegian women had only just started to make their way into 
professional careers outside the home. But as other recent research has docu- 
mented, the early photographic culture in Europe was not only characterized 
by “fluidity” and “migrations across frontiers and between social classes,’ it was 
also very inclusive in character. It included, for example, women as active agents 
behind the camera. Thus, the camera has been seen as something of “a woman's 


FIGURE 5.1. Unidentified photographer (possibly Mina Westby), portrait 


of a woman alone on the prairie, Trysil, North Dakota, ca. 1903-1908, albumen 


print. Private collection. 


emancipatory apron.”” But did it also work as an instrument of emancipation 
for Norwegian emigrant photographers? What do we really know about these 
women who emigrated with a camera in their luggage? Unfortunately, the 
answer so far to the latter question is that we do not know much. We know 
that female photographers left Norway and that many of them continued in 
this occupation in the United States, but we know little about their lives or 
about what kinds of images they produced “over there” in their new home, the 
United States. Thus, these women have become virtually invisible in written 
histories. The portrait of the young woman on the prairie opens up the larger 
question of how to make these figures visible in the history of photography. 
This is the first of the historiographical and methodological challenges that 
the present chapter will discuss in relation to images of this kind. 

There are, however, other challenges to be faced, as Mina was not only a 
photographer, but also an emigrant. Furthermore, in addition to sending her 
family and friends photographs, she wrote letters. Despite the close connec- 
tion between letters and pictures that emigrants sent home, the photographs 
have been overlooked in research on emigration. This has led, to a large degree, 
to an emphasis on texts (the letters) as the primary sources of information.’ 
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The second challenge that her portrait presents involves the question of how 
the visual embodiment of the migration experience may be studied in ways 
that transcend overly textualized understandings of culture. What do the pic- 
tures say, and what do the letters tell? And what characterizes the relationship 
between these words and images? 

When the migrating photographers left their home country, they also 
traveled out of their respective national histories of photography. The portrait 
of Mina Westby, along with the story of her life and work, represent the kind 
of material that the field of photography studies has neglected. This field has, 
to a large extent, been characterized by an investment in national identities, 
which itself represents a third challenge that I take up here. Is it possible to 
write transnational histories of photography about migrating photographers 
and migration images—histories, that is, that focus on motions across, rather 
than within, nations? 


Archival Stories: Dreams of a Better Life 


Historical records tell us that most of the women photographers 
who emigrated from Norway were young and unmarried as they left their 
native country, some in the company of sisters or friends working in the same 
profession. A few of them stated that they were undertaking the journey in 
order to get married in the United States, but the majority wrote that they 
were emigrating in order to improve their income and thus the quality of their 
independent lives. Obviously, it was not easy to survive as a photographer in 
Norway. 

It is possible to establish that many of the Norwegian women photogra- 
phers practiced as photographers in the United States. But, we also know that 
some of them returned to their home country after a few years, most likely 
because their dreams of a better life did not come true. According to historical 
records, one woman who returned, Magdalene Norman (1877-1979), left 
Norway accompanied by her female partner, Klaudia Kristoffersen, on June 
13, 1906. Together, the couple established photographic studios in New York 
and Boston between 1906 and 1909. When Norman contracted tuberculosis, 
she had to return to Norway, even though, as stated in one her letters, she 
would have preferred to stay.‘ Back in Norway she continued working as a 
photographer. 

While it now seems impossible to retrieve the photographic work she pro- 
duced during her immigrant years, the diary she kept has been saved. In these 
personal records she described, among other things, her journey across the 
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ocean in a way that thoroughly displays her identification with bourgeois 
lifestyle and values. She wrote contemptuously about the “awfully ugly” and 
“terribly” dressed “women from the working classes” she encountered while 
walking to the boat through the streets of Liverpool. She also expressed her 
disappointment over her fellow second-class passengers, who failed to meet 
her standards of cultivation. Consider the following passage: 


We are living in a cabin for four persons together with the earlier mentioned 
Mrs. Hansen. Luckily we are only 3 here. The cabin is nice, lovely beds, but 
very small. It is pleasant and comfortable in second class. And we are being 
waited on extensively. But I will never forget our disappointment after having 
realized who belonged to the group of passengers in second class. Yes, I did 
not anticipate this, the riff-raff. Of these no more than 10 are presentable. And 
by the way, there are Mormons of different nationalities — Swedish, Danish, 
German, Austrian and English, but not a single Norwegian. In this class we 
are only 3 Norwegians. So our illusions about having “cultivated” traveling 


companions were quickly broken.’ 


In a rare portrait, the two young women, Magdalene Norman and Klaudia 
Kristoffersen, posed together on the balcony of their apartment in New York. 
They were both smiling at the photographer, and we wonder what it was that 
made them leave their home country: financial reasons, quest for adventure, 
or quite simply the greater sense of freedom offered in the metropolis ?° 

It is, however, difficult to establish how the new life in America turned out 
for the majority of women photographers who stayed there. Some of them 
obviously found it necessary to give up photography as they entered other 
kinds of professional activities. Others, like Benedicte Cathinca Hageman, 
married. After having led an independent life in Bergen as a photographer 
as early as the 1860s, Hageman immigrated to the United States, where she 
spent the rest of her life at home as a doctor’s wife in New York.’ Generally, 
Norwegian women photographers are difficult to trace, either because they 
anglicized their names or became “invisible” as assistants or coworkers in 
other photographers’ studios. Christianna Brandlien, for example, had her 
own studio in Hanska, Minnesota, known as the “Brandlien Studio.” When 
she married another photographer, Andrew P. Lien, she continued her pho- 
tography work, while he made a living as a carpenter. The photographs she 
produced after her marriage nevertheless carried her husband’s signature.® 
Similarly, the Norwegian-American photographer Harold Rudd (Rud) left 
the task of running his studio to his wife Magdelin, while he did what he 
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enjoyed most: working as a traveling musician. The photographs that were 
taken in his absence still carried the logo of Harold’s firm.’ 

It should also be taken into consideration that many of the young women 
who emigrated from Norway started their professional lives as photographers 
not in Norway, but in their new home country. From a letter written by a 
Norwegian emigrant woman from Park River, North Dakota, on the occasion 
of a photographer's visit to her family’s new house, we understand that the 
traveling photographer in question not only had professional help from his 
wife, but that he also brought along a young girl, training to be a photographer, 
as his assistant: “We have now taken a portrait of our house, and I plan to 
send it to you as soon as possible. Today Knudt [husband] traveled to town, 
but I have not managed to finish my letter. . .. The house was nicely taken 
from all sides and shines in the sun... . The old woman is the mother of the 
one sitting on the ground, and there is the wife of the Photographer and the 
young girl on the other side is one who is learning to be a photographer.’ 

Most of the women photographers appear to have been deeply involved in 
family businesses —as sisters, daughters or wives. One example is Edna Rosaas, 
who took over her husband (O. T. Rosaas)’s, studio in Duluth, Minnesota, in 
the 1930s. Another is Anna Oleson, who not only took charge of the Oleson 
Galleries in Minneapolis, Minnesota, after the death of her husband, John H. 
Oleson, but also married his professional successor, the Swedish-American 
Andrew Heighstedt. In a portrait of the Oleson couple, we see John and Anna 
studying one of their own photographs. Likewise, a portrait of the couple Ole 
E. and Clara Flaten (taken with a self-timer in front ofa mirror) shows them 
standing close together behind the camera, thus indicating Clara's involvement 
in the studio activities.” Petrina J. Erickson only became visible as a partner 
in Erickson’s Studio in Fargo, North Dakota, after her husband, Soren, left 
her in 1914. She then ran the firm on her own for some years, right up to the 
couple’s divorce in 1916. 

This list of women photographers who learned the profession as coworkers 
in family businesses may undoubtedly be expanded with many more names. 
It could include Geneva Vikre, who ran the Vikre Studio in Ortonville, Min- 
nesota, from around 1910 to the 1940s together with her husband, Harold; 
Christena Berg, who took over the Berg Studio for her father in Grand Forks, 
North Dakota; and Pearl Voss, who, with her sisters, formed the Voss Sisters 
firm in Glenwood, Minnesota, in the 1920s.” 

It is generally hard to find information about what happened to these 
women photographers either in the United States or in their professional 
records. This is also the case when it comes to the young woman in the pho- 
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tograph from the prairie, Mina Westby. Let us therefore return to this pho- 
tograph in order to let Mina’s story, or rather the reconstruction of her story, 
bring us into the discussion of women’s invisibility in the visual history of 
emigration. This is a story that starts with the discovery of her portrait in the 
archives of the Norwegian Emigrant Museum in Hamar, Norway. One of her 
relatives in Norway, a professor at the University of Bergen, later informed me 
who this woman actually was. He sent me another photograph of her, where 
she is pictured together with a female colleague or perhaps an assistant in a 
photographer’s studio (figure 5.2), followed by the information that Mina 
had worked as a photographer in the United States. 

In this picture we get a closer view of Mina, a blond, beautiful, and elegant 
young woman with a modest smile. She is standing next to her colleague, 
who is posing in profile, beside something that appears to be a retouching 
desk. Clear daylight is streaming in from large glass windows to the left, and 
the typical components of a photographer’s studio at the time—a wooden 
chair, a light-reflector, and an assortment of backdrops—are visible in the 
background. The photograph invites us to glimpse into the past and to cre- 
ate our own stories around the image and the historical context to which 
it belongs. This, however, is a process of making choices. As the historian 
and philosopher Hayden White has argued, the world itself is not a bearer 
of meaning. Just as for the events of the present, the events of the past are 
a multitude of single episodes and happenings. What we as historians do is 
try to construct a coherent order to it all through language. But it is also a 
process that requires reflecting on our own position in history—and on the 
distance to what once was.” 


Fragments of a Visual Biography 


The choices we make as photography historians will also depend 
on the type of material with which we are working. In the case of Mina Westby, 
I started out with only a few photographs. A visit to her descendants in the 
United States, however, expanded this photographic material. Some portraits 
of Mina in her twenties seem to confirm my first impression of her as an 
interesting young woman with a strong sense of integrity. 

The reconstruction of the history of Mina’s life as an immigrant photog- 
rapher starts with a handful of photographs provided by her family. It is 
still unknown which of these pictures, if any, Mina may have taken herself. 
Each represents a part of a family chronicle. Taken as a whole, these personal 
photographs also form a visual biography, or fragments thereof. Together 
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FIGURE 5.2. Unidentified photographer (possibly Mina Westby), Mina 


Westby with a colleague in a portrait studio, probably after 1906, albumen 


print. Private collection. 


with the limited information given by the family and collected from official 
sources, such as emigrant records, the photographs supply historians with 
insight into the course of Mina’ life. 

Some of the images are from Mina’s childhood in Trysil, a small town in 
a mountainous area in the eastern part of Norway, not far from the Swedish 
border. In one of the images, Mina and her siblings are sitting in front of a 
house with an entrance imposingly framed by white columns and a well-kept 
garden. Born in 1879, Mina was the fourth of five children. Her father, Peder 
Westby, was a military officer of lower rank, placing the family in what could 
be considered the lower middle class. Then, in 1888, he left his wife and chil- 
dren to immigrate to the United States. Mina followed twelve years later, in 
1900, allegedly to stay with him. She was only twenty-one years old at the 
time. According to the family, she met with great disappointment, as it turned 
out that her father had problems with alcoholism and had remarried. Mina 
may have understood the need to create a future on her own. 

One way to create a future at the time was to speculate in property and 
buy land. This is how we find her in one of the photographs, alone on the 
prairie. According to official records, Mina Westby homesteaded in eastern 
Divide County, North Dakota, in 1903. She called her property “Trysil,” after 
her hometown in Norway. Mina claimed this land with her eye on the profit 
she could gain by selling it. In order to make that profit and use the capital 
as a starting point for a new life, she had to live on her property for a certain 
amount of time. She was not completely alone though; her two cousins, Marie 
and Olive Jensen, had taken claims in the same area of North Dakota. Their 
claim shanties, however, were situated several miles away, and the next closest 
neighbors lived an additional five miles away. 

In the small collection of pictures she is also seen in more urban American 
environments. We know that she left her claim in the long winter months to 
take work in the city, during the first years in Minneapolis, and later in the 
smaller town of Hanska, Minnesota. While staying in the city, Mina first 
worked as a seamstress and later as a photographer.* Through these jobs, she 
probably earned her livelihood for the rest of the year on the prairie. In Min- 
neapolis and Hanska, Mina lived in the home of Pastor Amandus Norman 
of the liberal Unitarian Church, which sought to cultivate the human spirit 
through knowledge and enlightenment.” The image of Mina reading on the 
prairie may be read as an expression of such ideals. 

Also among the photographs are some images taken after Mina’s return to 
Norway in 1908. Back in Norway, she worked as a studio photographer in 
her hometown of Trysil. In one of the photographs from her time there, we 
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FIGURE 5.3. Mina Westby, Mina Westby with her sisters in 


their home in Trysil, Norway, after 1908, albumen print. Private 


collection. 


see her with two of her sisters in their sitting room (figure 5.3). The interior 
is warm and comfortable, with richly decorated wooden furniture and tradi- 
tional tapestry, in line with the national-romantic fashion of the time. There 
is a grandfather clock in the corner and flowers on the table. A lace curtain 
filters the light from the windows. In the middle of the room, Mina stands 
firmly with her hands behind her back (most likely to hide the self-timer), 
and her gaze is calmly directed toward the camera. Mina’s presence is clearly 
important and appreciated; one of her sisters looks up at her with affection 
and respect. 
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The photographs also bear witness to perhaps the most important event in 
her life: her return to America. She made this return trip in r911 in order to 
marry another Norwegian-American immigrant, an outstanding academic, 
Dr. Alfred Gundersen (1877-1958), whom she probably met in pastor Nor- 
man’s home. Among the photographs from Mina’s new life as an academic’s 
wife in the United States is a portrait of Mina with her husband and their 
two daughters, taken at the summer home she and Alfred established in the 
Catskill Mountains of New York State. In the last photograph of her, we see 
Mina as a gray-haired, elderly lady, arm in arm with her life partner Alfred 
(figure 5.4). 

On the one hand, the totality of the photographs may be read as a family 
chronicle providing short glimpses into the course of the life of a Norwe- 
gian immigrant woman. On the other hand, it is easy to be caught up in, or 
fascinated by, the individual images. One example is the striking contrast 
between her high degree of sophistication and the tough living conditions 
found in the images of Mina as a young woman on the prairie. Like so many 
other immigrants, she is obviously concerned with presenting herself with 
dignity. In front of her rather sad-looking shanty in figure 5.1, she chose to 


FIGURE 5.4. Unidentified 
photographer, Mina and 
Alfred Gundersen, ca. 1950— 
1960, color snapshot. Private 


collection. 
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pose deeply immersed in reading, like a young lady from the urban bourgeoi- 
sie. Her delicate dress and hat form a strong contrast to her modest cabin 
and the harsh landscape. Her relation to this landscape seems quite different 
from the practical or utilitarian perspective of the farmer. The images differ 
from the aesthetic of the more traditional immigrant photography, images 
that were obviously meant to capture in aesthetic terms the vast fields and 
the prosperity of the newly acquired properties. Other images show how 
she also picked flowers and put them on her table as decoration. In other 
words, this young woman does not present herself as a hard-working settler 
woman in the process of cultivating the land. Rather, she comes across as 
some kind of temporary guest, a bourgeois woman who, in an aesthetically 
observant way, adjusts to a strange new environment while waiting for life 
to take another turn. 


Mina’s Letters 


Even though the photographs from Mina’s life may appear to be 
reliable witnesses of what her world looked like, they are not, alone, capable 
of explaining that world. So far I have made use of information from her 
family and other, more scattered sources, in the process of making the visual 
story of one female photographer’s life coherent. The fragmented character 
of history formed this way requires us to use other methods of anchoring the 
meaning of the images. 

Mina’s descendants in the United States presented me with something that 
may foster such anchoring: a collection of letters they had found after her 
death. These turned out to be Mina’s correspondence from her time alone 
on the prairie. The letters were written (partly in English and partly in Nor- 
wegian) to her future husband, Alfred, with whom she corresponded over a 
period of seven years, from 1904 until 1911. According to her family, Mina’s 
daughter Sylvia once stopped her mother in the process of burning some 
old letters. Most of the letters saved from destruction were those that Mina 
wrote to Alfred. Thus, with few exceptions, it is mainly Mina’s voice that is 
expressed through this material. 

There is good reason to celebrate the fact that the letters were saved from 
the flames: first, because they can shed light on the question of why women 
like Mina chose to be photographers, and why some of them later left the 
profession; and second, because the well-written letters provide an interesting 
context for the photographs of Mina and her family, allowing us to see their 
author and the portrait subject from close range. For example, Mina writes 
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at length about daily life on the prairie, but the letters reveal their author to 
be absolutely uninterested in farming. However, she never complains and de- 
scribes her little shanty in a sober tone ina letter to Alfred dated April 28, 1905: 


Finally I am out here where it is so fresh and nice! One almost becomes a 
different person. What a closed life I led. This is such a peaceful spot, but it can 
be lonely sometimes, like today. The wind blows, it is snowing and raining and 
it is almost impossible to be outdoors. But nevertheless I like the rain, as it is 
always said that it is too dry here. That is also true, whatever the reason may be 
... have you ever seen these very common “Claim shanties.” Mine is 10 by 12 
feet—simple .. . wall and covered with tarpaper, as far as it protects again wind 
and rain—but that is also all that is required. Cozy—indoors. You should 
have seen it. I am so far away from everything that requires manners—that is 
the enjoyable part. In the evening, oh then it is beautiful —clear, starry nights! 
That is, if it is not windy—which by the way is quite rare—it is so quiet that it 


almost scares you." 


It is obvious that Mina did not always feel safe. She writes that she owns a 
shooting weapon but that she does not know how to use it. Judging from 
what she writes, Mina seems to have spent most of her time walking on the 
prairie. She writes that she walked about ten miles every day and that she 
could get milk and water only a half-mile away, but it was sixteen miles to the 
nearest shop and to the post office, and thirty-five miles to the railway station. 
She read (even though she complains about the difficulties of getting hold 
of new books), embroidered, undertook botanical studies, worked with her 
herbarium, and studied the moon and the stars through a borrowed telescope. 
Furthermore, she constantly wrote letters. In order to have a context for, and 
a connection with, this correspondence, a brief presentation of the person to 
whom these letters were addressed, her future husband Alfred Gundersen, 
is required. 

Alfred came from a wealthy merchant family in Kragero, on the southern 
coast of Norway. After losing both his parents in early childhood, he was sent 
to the United States in order to get an education. Gundersen studied first at 
Stanford, then worked as a university teacher in Minnesota, and finally went 
back to Europe, where he received a doctorate at the Sorbonne in Paris. As an 
academic with studies in botany, geology, and anthropology behind him, he 
was particularly interested in theories of evolution and the interdependence 
between the plant and the animal worlds.” 

The correspondence between Alfred and Mina is very touching. In Alfred’s 
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first letter, he seems to have desired to tell her everything about himself and 
his life before he met her. He wrote about his problems of finding deeper 
meaning in his studies, about his formerly “too high” thoughts about himself 
and his own intellectual capacities, and about how, desperately tired of life, he 
went gold-digging in the Klondike— only to fall into a deep fever that nearly 
killed him. But the young academic’s letters also manifested high ambitions. 
He proclaimed that he intended to return to Norway in order to liberate the 
country: he wanted to abolish the Lutheran church and to replace it with a 
wider religion of science. This, he wrote, would be something radically dif 
ferent from what he called “the silly negation of Kristiania’s Bohemian life.” 
He also declared that he would work to introduce evolutionary theory in 
public schools. Mina was clearly a part of this plan, as he writes, “But I need 
someone to help me. And who better than you....”* 

Together the letters form a love story with many complications and changes 
in temperature and mood. Mina was somewhat reserved when she wrote, “I 
believe in you—and want to make life easier for you.”” But she also clearly 
stated that she did not approve of the tone of his letters, which sounded tired 
and hopeless. “It hurts me,” she said. “You are reading too much—and you are 
taking too little interest in life itselfand in people. I believe that pessimism is 
another form of egoism.””? Further, Mina let him know that she found him 
privileged, as he was able to spend all his time acquiring knowledge, while she, 
as she formulated it, knew too little: “I have no time to read. In the evening 
Iam too tired.” That does not mean that she was unwilling to learn. On the 
contrary, she wrote: “There are so many things that I want to read about and 
study —nature, plants, animals, asttonomy—and many other things.” But 
Mina also stressed her economic independence: “You are talking so much 
about finances, I for one have always been used to survive on little—so in 
that respect I demand little.” 

Her letters thus confirm and reinforce her visual self-representations as 
a strong woman leading a double life as a settler in isolated and primitive 
surroundings on the American prairie, and as a lively and extroverted city 
dweller. Her letters from the city sound happier and more optimistic than 
those written on the prairie. They are also much shorter, as she not only 
worked long hours there, but she also took pleasure in participating in cul- 
tural and social activities. Books became attainable, and so she wrote en- 
thusiastically about reading Russian contemporary novelists and attending 
literary nights hosted by Pastor Norman. While writing from the prairie, 
on the other hand, Mina seems to have worked hard to keep up a facade of 
strength and contentment. But sometimes the letters simply overflowed with 
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homesickness and solitude. In one letter she admitted, “Often days may pass 
without seeing anyone. .. .” She then added, “But never mind. The people 
living here are so narrow-minded anyway— particularly the Norwegians. 
Even out here the synod and the united church are pestering the minds of 
the immigrants.’ Suddenly the tone in her letter changed, and she appeared 
to be flirting with the botanist Alfred: “Oh, but now it is so beautiful out- 
side. The sun shines and the wind has abated. And tomorrow I will go out 
to look for flowers.” 

Sometimes the correspondence subsided, as when it appeared, indirectly, 
that Alfred had been seriously involved with another woman. “You and I 
are too far from each other,’ she observed, “and I do not mean the distance 
between Boston and Minneapolis. . .. Friendship and love? I long for both, 
but cannot find either.’ She also started writing about her plans to go back 
to Norway and about her longing for the Norwegian forests. But at the same 
time, she bitterly concluded that she was bound by the homestead contract, 
which required her to stay on her property in North Dakota for three years. 

When they started writing to each other again, the correspondence became 
more formal in tone. Mina no longer addressed Alfred as “Dear Friend,” but as 
“Mr. Gundersen.” Alfred went to Paris to study at the Sorbonne and wanted 
Mina to come with him. But she refused, again, by referring to her contract. 
She asked him in a somewhat poisonous tone, “Are you really going to study 
for even more years to come? I cannot imagine that you can find any personal 
happiness in that.” She also advised him to take an interest in “natural, vital 
people—not only geniuses and scholars.’ 

Mina then informed him that she, herself, wanted to be what she called, 
“immensely practical.” She wanted to be a photographer: “I have set my mind 
on the idea of learning a trade. I will begin to learn photography.” Yet she also 
asked him ifhe is “sad that he ever met her.” “You were very dear to me,’ Mina 
wrote. “But there were so many things in between that made it impossible. 
And why are we really to correspond any longer. I wish you all the best.’”* In 
a later letter, she told him that she was doing quite well as a photographer in 
Hanska, a small town in Minnesota, where she took over the studio run by 
Christianna Brandlien.” The photograph of Mina and her assistant (figure 
5.2) is possibly from this studio. Alfred still wanted her to come to live with 
him in Paris, but Mina refused him yet another time. Interestingly, she did 
so in consideration of her economic and personal integrity. “Yes if I had a 
good deal of money, and knew a trade to perfection so I could be sure of 
getting a position—and besides had enough money on hand to leave any day 


I wanted to—if I could be totally self-reliant—I would go to France... .”** 
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They continued to exchange letters until Mina returned to Norway in 1908, 
finally able to sell her property on the prairie. 

She wrote that her sisters needed her at home and that she, after being 
homeless for many years, felt a need for a safe home. On her way back, she 
stopped in Kristiania (Oslo) in order to perfect her abilities in the art of pho- 
tography. She worked with the court photographer, who was known as “the 
best in town.” She stated with impatience that she wanted to learn more. “I 
love everything beautiful —images as well as other things —so I am confident 
that I will be enjoying my work— it is also interesting to work with all sorts 
of chemicals. The worst of it is that it takes time to be good at this—I should 
have started much earlier” 

Mina then returned to Trysil to establish her career as a photographer. 
Together with her sisters she bought her mother’s old house. She expressed 
certainty that this was going to be her future and asked Alfred to burn the 
letters and the photographs she had sent him. She seems to have settled for 
a life as a workingwoman and a spinster. Gradually, however, she appears to 
have realized that her years of independence in the United States had changed 
her and that the whole experience had altered her orientation in life. She 
and Alfred again resumed their correspondence, and their letters began to 
exhibit a new emotional intensity. Mina told him that she led a quiet life as 
a photographer in Trysil, even though she confessed that she was not happy 
with the quality of her work. Her writings demonstrate the conflict she was 
experiencing between the demands for making an income and her own sense 
of artistic quality. “I do not doubt that I could make a lot more money out of 
the business than I do—but it is not my way to work like that,’ she explained. 
“There is so little of what I do that Iam really pleased with—the rest has to 
be done in order to make money. But all in all 1 am quite content. If it gets 
too trivial, I throw it all away—and go for a walk in the sunshine. *° Mina 
thus described the joy she found in the sunshine and in nature. Nevertheless, 
her letters do not conceal the fact that she was lonely and estranged, even 
from her nearest family: “My sisters and I enjoy each other’s company, yet 
we are so different. I can, for example, not decide whether or not to go to the 
church. I do not think I have anything to do there. They seem to find that 
very wrong, as they go every Sunday. When I think about it, I have no friends 
here; I walk around alone, and when I am with someone, I rather prefer my 
own company. I have become tired of almost everyone.’* So when Alfred 
proposed yet again in 1911, seven years after they first started corresponding, 
Mina finally said yes and bought a ticket for the next boat across the Atlan- 
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tic Ocean. She left all her cameras and photographic equipment in Norway 
and never took any photos again, not even of her own children. Alfred got a 
position as a curator at the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, and the couple settled 
in New York State. Mina Westby spent the rest of her life as the wife of an 
academic in the United States. 

Seen in relation to one another, the letters and images that Mina left be- 
hind serve as a reminder of how important biographical records can be for 
understanding women photographers’ place, or lack thereof, in the history of 
photography. Furthermore, by working through such material, the historian is 
reminded of how and to what extent their life choices were based on cultural 
norms and values. Norwegian ethnologist Tone Hellesund demonstrated 
this theory in her study of the unmarried women of the bourgeoisie. Helle- 
sund describes how it became possible for unmarried women to lead more 
independent lives in Norway at the end of the nineteenth century. From a 
limited existence as daughters living in the homes of their parents, as aunts, 
governesses and social companions, these women were given the freedom 
to enter a series of new professions. They could become teachers, telegraph 
operators, nurses, and photographers. These new professional women mani- 
fested a burning interest in issues such as economic independence, women’s 
rights, and moral conduct. This led to the development of a so-called spinster 
culture, which was oriented toward femininity as a positive contrast to a 
problematic masculinity. 

Different kinds of female communities and intimate friendships played an 
important role in this new culture. At the same time, the spinster was created 
as a social stereotype, characterized by both the absence and the presence of 
femininity. Gradually this spinster society lost its legitimacy as the fight for 
women’s interests took a different turn. This happened as some well-known 
women, among them the famous author Sigrid Undset, began advocating for 
a new ideal woman. While doing so, they stressed what they saw as the real 
values in human life: eroticism, sensuality, the mysteries of motherhood, and 
love between a man and a woman. This led to a new focus on women as wives 
and housewives, and a turning away from the issue of (unmarried) women’s 
entrance in public life.” 

If we are to place Mina into this ideologically charged and gendered land- 
scape, it is tempting to see her as a kind of intermediate character. In the first 
part of her life, while fighting for economic and personal independence, she 
acted in accordance with the ideals of the first generation of professional 
women. In doing so she used the camera as “an emancipatory apron,’ to bor- 
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row Lena Johannesson’s expression.* Then, in the second phase of her life, 
Mina withdrew completely from her social independence and from her work 
as a photographer in order to become a wife and mother. 


A Transnational History of Photography? 


It is difficult to understand the life choices of the emigrating 
women photographers without considering not only the sociocultural con- 
ditions of the nation they left behind, but also those of the new nation they 
were embracing. This finally brings us to the third of the historiographical 
challenges with which this essay began. The life journeys of these women 
were transcultural and transnational in character. Like the photographs they 
produced, they moved between continents. As the Mina Westby case clearly 
demonstrates, it is necessary to look at their stories in relation to the multicul- 
tural contexts into which they were assimilated as immigrants. Mina’s claim 
shanty was situated in the Midwest, an environment where, according to the 
historian Jon Gjerde, cultural differences both interacted and were contested. 
Even though such interactions between cultural patterns and economic op- 
portunities may be seen as fundamental to U.S. history in general, the issues 
were magnified and isolated in the midwestern states.** 

The photograph of Mina on the prairie is itself a manifestation of such 
cultural tensions: an elegant, urban, middle-class woman from the far north, 
isolated in foreign farmlands, where she, among other things, spent her time 
writing letters to her future husband in Paris, reading Russian novels and jour- 
nal articles on women’s liberation, and trying her hand as an amateur scholar 
in astronomy, botany, and archeology. Furthermore, the story of her life bears 
witness to the fluid, transnational character of early photographic culture. 
She started her career as a photographer in Minnesota and was able to move 
back to Norway with her camera as an independent woman, only to leave the 
profession to settle as an American housewife. This migratory aspect of the 
history of photography may also explain the invisibility of characters like Mina 
Westby in the historiography of the medium, which, to a large extent, has been 
dominated by national monographs. Like other forms of historical research, 
the writing of photography’s histories tends to privilege the nation-state.” 

This tendency is a particularly striking feature of Norwegian historiography. 
In Norway, the introduction and dispersal of photography coincided with 
national consolidation in the decades after 1814. The country had just bro- 
ken out of a union with Denmark, which had lasted for four hundred years, 
and was then (even though in a new alliance with Sweden) in the process of 
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establishing a new national identity. Photography became an important tool 
in this process— something that is thoroughly documented in the histories 
of early photographic practices in Norway. In fact, the overwhelming interest 
that Norwegian scholars of photography have taken in representations of the 
nation as images of landscapes, national costumes, and rural life is unparalleled 
in the historiography of the medium in the neighboring countries of Sweden 
and Denmark.*° 

As a consequence of this emphasis on the visual identity building of the 
nation, certain aspects of the photographers’ mobile trajectories tend to be 
written out. A typical example of this is Susanne Bonge’s pioneering and much 
quoted catalogue of Norwegian early photographers (1980). In her intro- 
ductory chapter, the author states that she chose to focus on the small-town 
photographers, as these figures, who often also worked as farmers, merchants, 
and teachers, “were of great importance in their respective local communities.” 
Their status as permanent residents seems to be equally important to Bonge, 
who sees them in (positive) contrast to “the traveling [photographers] who 
disappeared just as quickly as they arrived.”*” 

Bonge expresses an interest in Norwegian-American photographers, but 
realizing the immensity of the task, and thereby the impossibility of including 
them in her work, she limited her catalogue to the names and short biogra- 
phies of the emigrant photographers “who at the time of emigration stated 
photography as their profession in Norway.”** This means that her short 
catalogue biographies follow her subjects’ career paths in Norway all the way 
to the moment they boarded boats to cross the Atlantic Ocean. The photog- 
rapher Marie Kahrs (1865-1938) is presented as follows: “Trained as a chemist 
in Germany. Proprietor of “Kahrs & Fasting” with Elise Dorothea Fasting, 
b. Robertson. After having photographed for some years in the district of 
Sogn (possibly prior to that in Bergen), she emigrated with her husband to 
the usA.”® If the photographers returned to their home country after some 
years in the United States, the overviews of their professional activities pick 
up at the moment of their arrival back in Norway. This is exemplified by the 
presentation of another woman photographer, Louise Aanensen (1879-?): 
“In the 1920s she went to the usA, but came back and continued her pho- 
tography work in the 1930s but then without a studio. Before she went, she 
had three different studios in Kopervik, in addition to a separate branch in 
Skudesneshavn.”*° The stories of the traveling and emigrating photographers 
thus seem to be overshadowed by the historian’s urge to produce a coherently 
Norwegian history—an example that has been followed by later Norwegian 
photography historians.*! 
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It has been argued that such a local or national orientation represents a 
unique opportunity to revisit the views presented by the well-established in- 
ternational, or rather Anglo-American, photo-historical writings. According 
to Geoffrey Batchen, local histories of photography may open up valuable, 
negative reflections of what “The History of Photography as we have come to 
know it” has considered its distinctive qualities.** As I have done elsewhere,” 
however, it is important to ask if Batchen’s argument, which emphasizes the 
local and idiosyncratic, is not another version of center-periphery thinking. 
And if so, does this really present itself as a rewarding approach, considering 
the migratory character of the photographic medium? 

Following this line of inquiry further, it also seems pertinent to ask whether 
there is anything peculiarly Norwegian about the photographic discourse 
that took place in Norway. If we by “peculiarly Norwegian” mean discourses 
evolving around the theme of national identity, one could in a certain sense 
reply in the affirmative. As mentioned above, some Norwegian photographic 
practices were very much involved in the creation of “Norwegian-ness.” But 
then again, the large scheme of discovering and “mapping” Norway was not 
only part of an internal, national program. It was also related to the modern 
phenomena of tourism, for and by the Norwegian and, more broadly, Euro- 
pean upper classes.“4 

As part of the international process of modernization, nineteenth-century 
photographic discourses in Norway thus largely appear to be specifically 
Norwegian to the extent that they took place in Norway. The Norwegians 
read translated foreign newspapers and books. They took an interest in new 
inventions like the steam engine or photography, but took just as much in- 
terest in accounts of North American “Indian tribes” and in the latest Paris 
fashions. Like people in early industrialized societies elsewhere in the Western 
world, they had, in other words, a relatively wide orientation. This was also 
necessary at a point in time when a large portion of the population was leaving 
their native country to settle in the United States, many as photographers. 
Some of them regularly traveled back and forth over the Atlantic Ocean, and 
others even kept photographic businesses in both countries at the same time. 

But even more important is the fact that the Norwegian intellectuals, whose 
voices were heard in the local debates, considered themselves, and were active 
as, influential participants in the cross-national discussions that took place on 
the nature of photography. The specific concepts and metaphors that Batchen’s 
study of the “proto-photographers” associated with a culturally determined 
desire to photograph were also to be found in the Norwegian context.* Or, 
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to be even more specific, the epistemological dilemma that he postulated as 
inherent in the relations between nature and culture, the fleeting and the 
fixated, subject and object, had a continuous presence in the Norwegian 
debates. Here one could point to the writings of Hans Thoger Winther, who 
in fact Batchen listed as one of the twenty-four persons who claimed to have 
been the inventor of photography in 1839.*° 

Like Batchen, Mary Warner Marien has described the many contradictions 
that suffused nineteenth-century photographic discourses. She shows how 
photography, on the one hand, was regarded as the bearer of modernity and 
democracy, “by making things visible for people and thus breaking down 
old privileges of knowledge.” On the other hand, it “retained preindustrial 
notions of magic and Romantic concepts of intuition.“ These are again 
tendencies that were present as well in the Norwegian cultural discourses, 
including the writings of the renowned Norwegian playwright Henrik Ibsen. 
In his famous play The Wild Duck, Ibsen seems to be playing with the contra- 
dictions described by Marien, by simultaneously symbolizing photography 
as progressive change and a still point in change. He is also showing us the 
photographer, Hjalmar, as being both a self-appointed “man of the future” 
and a romanticist driven by sudden impulses—whose magical world in the 
attic is just as real as anything else.” Voices such as Ibsen’s, as well as those of 
other Norwegian intellectuals at the time, are perhaps not to be considered 
as specifically Norwegian, but certainly as specifically interesting—and not 
only in a Norwegian context. 

Historians have recently pointed to the danger of letting a strongly national 
focus overshadow other ways of looking at history, a view that I share with 
several other contributors to this volume.” In historical studies that challenge 
the standard national monograph, two crucial alternatives are currently in the 
process of being explored: comparative history and cross-national history. 
The first of these two genres is concerned with similarities and differences. 
In the words of Deborah Cohen and Maura O’Connor, comparative history, 
when explaining a given phenomenon, involves asking, “which conditions, or 
factors, were broadly shared, and which were distinctive.” Seen in relation 
to photography studies, the anthology compiled by Swedish scholars Lena 
Johannesson and Gunilla Knape, Women Photographers— European Experi- 
ence, exemplifies this methodological approach. Through contributions from 
a number of scholars from different European countries, women photogra- 
phers’ careers and working conditions in France, Italy, Poland, Germany, and 
Sweden are analyzed as case studies in a comparative perspective. Thus, the 
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flowing quality of photography culture and its adaptability to both poor and 
extravagant conditions are brought to our attention.” 

The second challenge to a national methodology, cross-national history, 
differs from the comparative perspective, as it follows a topic beyond national 
boundaries. In this line of study, “the historians seek to understand reciprocal 
influences as well as the ways in which the act of translation itself changes the 
topic under study.’* Batchen’s work on the proto-photographers might be 
seen as an example of a concrete demonstration of such reciprocal influences 
in the discourse of photography. The cross-national methodology could even 
be considered rewarding in relation to the writing of local (or, for that mat- 
ter, national) histories of photography, as it opens up the work of looking at 
photographic objects, practices, and discourses —not as border markers, but 
as something with potential to transgress national and cultural boundaries. 

In 2007, Peter Larsen and I wrote a Norwegian history of photography in 
which we included chapters on the work of some of the Norwegian immigrant 
photographers who established themselves professionally in the Midwest, 
as well as the photographic production of Norwegians who traveled widely 
abroad as adventurers and/or ethnographers and later as photojournalists and 
artists. We also presented the work of some of the many foreign photographers 
who, for various reasons, traveled in Norway or stayed in the country for 
long periods of time; some even became permanent residents. In fact, some 
critics have claimed that our book devotes too many pages to “uninteresting 
foreigners” instead of paying complete attention to each and every one of the 
Norwegian small-town photographers. 

Our intention was, as stated in the introduction, to write a Norwegian 
history of photography. We did not have any ambitions of locating an “es- 
sential Norwegian-ness” in photography, but regarded our work as a valuable 
opportunity to say something about the local characteristics of photography 
as it has been practiced in Norway. We saw it as a challenge to write a national 
history of photography that could open up an understanding of how the 
local photographers and the photographs they produced also form part of a 
global economy, and thus belong in a larger, international narrative.™ I have 
later taken such perspectives with me into my work on Pictures of Longing 
(2009), a study of the role of photography in the Norwegian migration to 
the United States, in which the story about Mina Westby’s life and work 
originally appeared.” 

The image of Mina alone on the prairie and her life story support my cur- 
rent argument: that borrowings and exchanges between cultures and nations 
are just as dominant as their antagonisms.” The few traces that exist of Mina 
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and the many still invisible women photographers serve as a reminder of 
the need not only for studies of the relationship between photography and 
different kinds of textual sources, but also for comparative or cross-national 
studies of the photographic images and practices of the past. 
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“Picture Taking and Picture Making” 


Gender Difference and the 
Historiography of Photography 


HARRIET RICHES 


Although named in 2001 by Time magazine as “America’s greatest 
photographer,” Sally Mann has had a career beset by controversy rooted in 
her identity as a woman and a mother. Criticism of her work in the popular 
discourse of photography in the United States has focused on her depiction 
of her own children in states of implied violence or precocious sexuality. Such 
criticism has framed the “uneasy” and “disturbing” images in Mann’s oeuvre, 
especially her Immediate Family series from 1992, as photographic misdemean- 
ors that document her bad mothering.' Her “helpless, art-abused children” 
the subject of pity, Mann was attacked for being an “abnormal mother” who 
“takes pictures of her children looking sulky, angry and dirty.’* Her presum- 
ably neglectful photographs were taken “at moments when any other mother 
would grab her child to hold and comfort” instead of “reach[ing] for her 
camera.”’ Even when celebrating Mann’s unprecedented commercial success 
in 1992, the New York Times reported that her exhibition at Houk Friedman 
sold a record three hundred photographs, bringing in close to a million dollars, 
and “consigning Mann to her darkroom for six to nine months to fill orders.” 
Implied in that observation was that she was not able during those darkroom 
hours to care for her children—a period of time that Marianne Hirsch points 
out “ironically, approximates gestation.”> While art historian Anne Higonnet 
has observed that Mann enjoys a success that “transcends gender; Mann’s 
place within the discourse of American photography has nevertheless been 
marked in gendered terms.° 

In historiographies of women’s photography, gender has played a central 
role in characterizing their contributions to the medium. This has been the 


case across a variety of texts published in recent decades, from Anne Tuck- 
er’s groundbreaking The Woman’ Eye (1973) to Val Williams's Women Pho- 
tographers: The Other Observers (1986) and Naomi Rosenblum’s 4 History 
of Women Photographers (1994). In part responding to art historian Linda 
Nochlin’s polemical essay “Why Have There Been No Great Women Artists?” 
(1971), this body of writing has taken up second-wave feminism’s attempt to 
reclaim the place of neglected women within history. But the specificity of 
the photographic methods once dictated by the socioeconomic and political 
realities in which women worked has come to define their contributions as 
essentially deviating from normative practice, historically constructed as 
masculine. Asa result, the discourse of “othering” women’s photography has 
perpetuated a way of seeing women’s contributions to photographic history 
as marginalized, while feminizing certain aspects of photographic practice. 

The Woman's Eye, for example, points out that it is due to the cultural 
construction of gender that women have often engaged with particular photo- 
graphic genres. But Tucker goes on to ascribe women photographers’ success 
to an ability to transcend their sex. In contrast to the “feminine origin” of 
male photographer August Sander’s “quiet perceptiveness,’ figures such as 
Berenice Abbott demonstrated for Tucker a “clear, impersonal vision” that 
could only be “considered masculine.”” With a “strictly rational and deliberate 
approach,” the photographs “inform with facts”; they are rich, yet “clearly 
straightforward” and printed “without noticeable manipulation.”* Extricated 
from the anatomical reality of the photographer him- or herself, gendered 
characteristics are displaced in The Woman's Eye from bodies to practices. 
Through Tucker’s language, the abstract qualities of rationality and objec- 
tivity that have long been naturalized as masculine traits are combined with 
a straight, unmanipulated, and deliberate photographic method. In this way, 
the technology of photography itself is constructed as masculine; through 
inference, “feminine photography” is cast as irrational, less reliant on facts, 
and with an inherent propensity for manipulation.’ 

Such interpretations now smack of the celebratory essentialism that char- 
acterized feminist approaches to photographic historiography in the 1970s. 
But the gendered language of that writing persists, continuing to support the 
long-held assumptions that inscribed sexual difference in early photographic 
discourse and that continue to resonate in writing about “Sally Mann” today. 
Thus, leaving the content of her imagery aside, the celebration of Mann’s 
“handmade” wet collodion process in the twenty-first century has invested her 
practice with a backward-looking nostalgia." Mired in what Jacques Clayssen 
describes as the “wet” matrix of analogue photography, whose messy chemical 
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unpredictability contrasts with the “dry” magnetic basis of the electronic tech- 
nology that has replaced it, Mann’s collodion process seems to incorporate the 
feminized qualities of irrationality, chance, and hand-making.” The painstak- 
ing process of preparing the wet plate in situ—of carefully pouring the viscous 
collodion onto the glass, bathing it in light-sensitive silver nitrate, and then 
exposing while still sticky before developing and fixing on site—was originally 
invented by Frederick Scott Archer in 1851. It is labor-intensive, unpredictable, 
and prone to accident. It also records the touch of the photographer in the 
handcrafting of the image, bearing traces of the corner by which it was held, 
even the left- or right-handed preference of the photographer’s body.” 

The intimacy of the process is emphasized in Mann’s description of her 
own practice as one in which making becomes more important than taking, 
and in which the thoughtful, memorial print is carefully fashioned, rather 
than the stolen product of a “drive-by shooting” that can characterize the 
digital shot.’ While references to violence and rapid-fire exposure perpetuate 
gendered connotations for photography (introduced, for example, in Susan 
Sontag’s groundbreaking theorization of the medium in On Photography), 
Mann’s emphasis on the importance of hand-making invests the wet plate 
collodion process with a feminine character, according to the logic of pho- 
tographic discourse in the late nineteenth century. That investment in fact 
returns us to that historical moment when Mann’s chosen process was once 
rendered obsolete. 

The purpose of this chapter it not to resituate Sally Mann within a reclaimed 
feminist history of photography but instead to appropriate her as a discursive 
frame through which to look back to a charged moment in the photographic 
and social history of the United States and Europe. That is, Mann allows us 
to revisit the moment in which rapid developments in technology resulted 
in the reconfiguration of photographic practice from one of hand-making 
to one of machine production, and in which anxieties surrounding the con- 
temporary status of both women and photography were combined within a 
photographic discourse that variously revealed and concealed women’s touch 
as the site through which sexual difference was inscribed. Following the work 
of gender historian Denise Riley, my reading of photo-historical discourse in 
its various forms—from trade literature to the language of everyday life—pro- 
vides a useful strategy not only for recuperating women’s role in the history 
of photography but also for uncovering the relationship between their lived 
realities and their discursive mediation." It is in this mediation that the his- 
torically located constructions of femininity and the category “woman” begin 
to come into focus; and so the details, associations, occlusions, and absences 
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that make up the language in which they are written are as revealing as the facts 
that they seem to describe.” Thus, by taking “Sally Mann” as such a marker 
of difference, whose critical construction is both product and producer of a 
discourse of photography in the feminine, this chapter considers more than 
simply the contingency upon which oppositional and ever-fluctuating terms 
of masculinity and femininity depend; it uncovers the shifting sands upon 
which difference operates and through which photographic meaning has been 
produced. Addressing the historical origins of the feminized associations of 
making as it gave way to a masculine emphasis on taking, I thus ask: what can 
the gendering of the photographic discourse of/in the past tell us about the 
writing of photography’s history today? 


Photography in the Feminine 


Mann’s insistence on producing collodion photographs takes us 
back more than one hundred years, when the handcrafted print’s dominance 
was about to be rendered obsolete by George Eastman’s commercialization 
of the dry-plate process, with which wet collodion was replaced in 1881. A 
revolution in photographic practice in the United States that quickly spread 
throughout the West, the development of dry-plate technology enabled the 
production of smaller cameras that could support more accurate lenses and, 
eventually, the faster films that ushered in the modern snapshot. At the same 
time, it provoked a shift in the conceptualization of photography as a process 
of making to one of taking. That fate was sealed by 1888 with the introduction 
of the first Kodak camera. Preloaded with one hundred exposures, which 
the camera owner then exposed and returned for processing to the factory, 
where the camera was reloaded and mailed back, the Kodak and its simplicity 
were captured in the famous slogan: “You press the button, we do the rest.” 
By opening up photographic practice to a wider audience, Kodak effectively 
outsourced it from the domestic darkroom to the factory. And so its introduc- 
tion resulted in a new photography that was no longer a craft dependent on 
a continuous process of hand-making from initial exposure to final printing; 
instead it became an industrialized and fragmented technology that was taken 
out of the home and out of the hand and reduced to the click of a button, or 
so Eastman Kodak’s marketing repeatedly reminded consumers. 

The replacement of wet plate with the dry plate explains in part the greater 
involvement of American women in photography in the 1880s and beyond. 
As the historian Robert Taft argued in Photography and the American Scene 
(1938), many photographic professionals gave instruction in the wet plate 
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process to female amateurs in their homes during its period of popularity in 
the 1860s and 1870s, but it remained somewhat of a fad among a particular 
class of women at the time. Taft speculated that “the society lady must have 
looked with considerable disfavor upon the sticky collodion, and with still 
greater dismay at the dark stains produced on lily-white hands when they 
came in contact with the silver bath.”* Kodak’s simplified process, along 
with the introduction of less cumbersome cameras, would certainly have 
attracted women to the medium, and soon women represented a growing 
consumer market for photographic outfitters. A Kodak primer from 1888 
emphasized the trouble-free system’s suitability for middle-class American 
women, as “anyone” could take photographs “without even soiling the fin- 
gers.” From the 1880s, advertisements began to juxtapose the black box with 
a pair of truncated female hands to emphasize the camera’s ever-diminishing 
scale. Advertisements in popular American periodicals such as Ladies’ Home 
Journal addressed a female audience directly, combining a dual emphasis on 
small size and simplicity. One ad placed by the Rochester Optical Company 
in the August 1894 edition of the magazine asserted that the “absolutely up 
to date” Premo Camera “commends itself particularly To Women,” being ef- 
ficient and light and definitely “NoT bulky, complicated, difficult to handle, 
unreliable” (figure 6.1).' 

That combination of reduced size and a streamlined process—one so sim- 
ple even a woman could do it—was central to George Eastman’s decision to 
use a female figure as the central motif in his aggressive marketing campaigns. 
Introduced in 1893, the Kodak Girl appeared year after year in Kodak’s ad- 
vertisements, promoting each successive generation of its ever-more portable 
camera. As has been noted, a certain construction of late-nineteenth-century 
American femininity defined this figure’s association with photography as a 
new, modern medium.” The iconography of the New Woman, then popular 
in North America and northern Europe, was appropriated in images of the 
young camera-wielding women in fashionable dress—in public life, in nature, 
on holiday, riding bicycles, or driving cars. At the same time, the Kodak Girl's 
freedom, energy, vitality, and wholesome character played a role in making 
over photography’s character. For it was at this time that the medium was 
reconfigured, from a commercial trade practiced predominantly by working 
men of the middle and lower classes to a hobby enjoyed in leisure time by a 
privileged sector of American society. 

As Grace Seiberling has observed, in Britain, the mid-nineteenth-cen- 
tury conception of the “gentleman” amateur was giving way in the 1880s 
to a notion of the photographic hobbyist, a feminized figure whose lack of 
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FIGURE 6.1. Advertisement for the Premo Camera, 
Rochester Optical Company, published in Ladies’ Home 
Journal, August 1894. Reproduced with permission of 
Eastman Kodak Company. 


purpose contrasted with the serious intent of the male photographic artist 
with whom she was compared.” In the United States, it was the professional 
photographer who was invested with both serious purpose and visionary 
genius, a belief that persisted into the 1880s. As Charles Truscott declared in 
the American Journal of Photography in 1887, it was the average commercial 
photographer who was “possessed of more than the average share of inge- 
nuity.’” But in the same year, it was noted that with the introduction of the 
dry plate, the chances of the “other sex” dabbling in an amateur capacity were 
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increasing daily.” The carefree, snapshooting female hobbyist symbolized by 
the Kodak Girl stood in contrast to the figure of the male professional; what 
is more, the rhetoric supporting the backlash against all that she stood for 
hinted at a need to defend the status of photography itself. That is, the 1880s 
saw commercial photographers’ need to resist the feminized associations of 
photography as a mere pastime, and to confirm the differences between the 
serious (male) professional and the dilettante (female) amateur, in order to 
stabilize the identity of photography at a moment of transition, especially in 
the United States, from domestic useful art to a modern technology.” What 
is clear is that the trajectory of photography’s journey to the unseen spaces of 
the factory echoed women’s increasing transgression of the domestic sphere as 
they took up paid work outside the home, including, in ever greater numbers, 
in commercial photographic studios.” As a result, anxieties about the status 
of photography combined with fears of women’s increasing visibility in the 
public and professional spheres. These informed the articulation, and repres- 
sion, of the figure of the woman photographer in American photographic 
discourse at the turn of the century. 

Photography was feminized within its own literature almost from its in- 
ception, and throughout the nineteenth century the medium’s outspoken 
critics deployed reproductive metaphors to describe its capacity for recording 
likenesses. From Lady Elizabeth Eastlake’s designation of photography as the 
“handmaid of Science” in 1851 to Peter Henry Emerson’s “The Death of Nat- 
uralistic Photography” in 1891, photography had often been conceptualized 
in Britain as a subservient, lower-class, and inherently feminine practice, with 
the camera functioning as a working, commodified body made for reproduc- 
tion.” In the late 1880s in the United States, that feminization found new 
expression, as the conflation of photography and the female body became a 
weapon in the heated competition among urban commercial photographic 
studios.”° A practice emerged, for example, of dressing up female studio assis- 
tants in costumes adorned with photographic materials, from the prints that 
decorated their shoe buckles and hems to the camera-shaped hat complete 
with a lens as a mechanical third eye. Finding its origins in French fashion 
plates of the 1860s and the contemporary fad for fancy dress costume in 
which, as one reporter noted, women “personified Photography,’ the trend 
reappeared in the United States at the very moment when photography was 
becoming the central technology of American advertising, and the female 
body became a cipher for the consumption and marketing of photography 
in particular (figure 6.2).”” 

The conflation of the female body with the photographic apparatus in the 
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personification of photography (as both an abstract concept and a material, 
bodily reality) emerged as just one instance in which gender difference was 
being called upon to operate in and for photographic discourse. Femininity 
became a ground on which the practical and conceptual shift from photo- 
graphic making to photographic taking was occuring. That shift needed 
to be marketed to a consuming public; that public included women, who 
were courted by the Kodak Girl and the feminized simplicity and freedom 
that her handheld camera offered. At the same time, fundamental changes 
in the practice of photography had to be concealed: the now-industrialized 
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work of photography necessitated its remaking in marketing literature pro- 
duced by influential outfits such as Eastman Kodak as a feminine hobby 
that invoked conventional spaces and practices traditionally associated with 
women’s labor. 


A Woman’s Touch 


By the middle of the nineteenth century, photography had become 
acceptable in Britain and the United States as a hobby for wealthy young 
women who had the time, space, and money to practice what was considered a 
handicraft rather than just a scientific tool. Girls were encouraged by popular 
literature to take up photography for its simplicity: as one commentator sug- 
gested in 1864 in the pages of Scientific American, while appearing complex, 
photography was “by no means as difficult or laborious as ordinary needle 
work.” 

Although as we know from Roszika Parker’s The Subversive Stitch that 
needlework represented a space of potential resistance to the narrow strictures 
through which women’s lives and identities were circumscribed, it was nev- 
ertheless the practice through which ideals of nineteenth-century femininity 
were embodied in Western societies. Learning to embroider was one of the 
domestic tasks through which girls learned to be ladies, and an afhinity for the 
handicraft was seen as a demonstration of the acquisition of desirable feminine 
skills. Femininity was thus naturalized and inscribed through painstaking 
labor that demanded stillness, discipline, and the instillation of insufferable 
patience, in addition to an almost mindless attention to detail, in what was 
considered to be the mere reproduction of decorative pattern.” 

As photography became acceptable as a similarly genteel feminine pastime 
in the 1860s in affluent households in Britain and the United States, it became 
the carrier of gender ideals. Like sewing, photography demanded patience, 
quiet contemplation, stillness, and attention to detail. It, too, was considered 
primarily reproductive rather than creative. But by embodying the feminine 
characteristics of needle-based pastimes that were necessarily relinquished by 
middle-class women as they began to traverse the boundaries of the home, 
around which feminine and masculine labor was divided in the ideology of 
separate spheres, photography carried these characteristics into the profes- 
sional realm. Although working-class women had been occupied in photo- 
graphic industry since the establishment of the first daguerreotype studios 
in the 1840s, in the 1880s increasing numbers of middle-class women were 
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addressed as both photographic consumers and potential workers. Rather 
than a time-consuming “purposeless” parlor craft, perfect for ladies patiently 
waiting to fulfill their next feminine role, photography practiced in a com- 
mercial capacity offered women purposeful, paid work.*° 

Crucially, however, writing of the period failed to represent the extent of 
women’s participation in such work. Literature aimed at both a male and a 
female readership generally concealed women’s labor in commercial pho- 
tographic studios, suggesting an ambivalent reception of women’s presence 
within the profession. This erasure also expressed anxieties about the status of 
the photographic medium that crystallized around the figure of the woman 
photographer, specifically the presence (and, more tellingly, the absence) of 
women’s touch. At times, that touch was negated entirely. As Tanya Sheehan 
argues in her consideration of “doctoring” (or retouching) studio portrait 
photographs in the 1870s, there was at that moment in American cities a need 
to professionalize photographic production; and although most retouching 
was undertaken by women, she notes that in the American photographers’ 
trade journals the retoucher was almost exclusively constructed as male.* 
With journals substituting male for female workers and thus defining their 
readership as men, the widespread practice of retouching was inserted into a 
masculine discourse of science, aligned with objectivity and truth, while anxi- 
eties about the retoucher’s so-called deceptive arts in the remaking of the print 
were allayed. Just as the trace of the artist’s hand was hidden in the doctoring 
of photographs at this time, so the bodily presence of the retoucher herself 
was concealed; real busy hands that carried out the detailed, reproductive, 
and painstaking work were suppressed beneath the masculinized veneer of 
photography as a professional pursuit. 

Conversely, opportunities for employment in the manual labor of retouch- 
ing and handcoloring photographs continued to be advertised in the 1880s 
and 1890s within the classified section of women’s publications. Openings 
were listed alongside advertisements for amateur photographic outfits. One 
such ad in Ladies’ Home Journal from August 1893 emphasized the simplicity 
of the photographic work at hand; retouching, it explained, was a manual 
skill that could be “thoroughly taught in 3 to 5 months” and so was “especially 
suitable for ladies.” That essential simplicity was combined with an emphasis 
on hand-making, invoking the discourse of needlework as a subtext through 
which women were addressed as photographic consumers and producers. 
Just as skill in sewing was both symbolic of idealized nineteenth-century 
femininity and the means through which gender ideals were embodied and 
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reproduced, so the necessarily painstaking aspects of photographic making 
came to represent gendered characteristics of the photographic operator and 
the practice of photography itself. 


Patience, Care, and Nimble Fingers 


At times, that connection between photography and needlework 
was quite explicit—so explicit that it concealed and replaced photographic 
making. In the essay “Women’s Work in Photography” published in the Pho- 
tographic Times and Amateur Photographer in 1887, for example, women were 
encouraged to transfer directly their talent for “thimble and pencil” onto pho- 
tography, or at least onto the spaces in which that practice was carried out.” 
As Jane Gover has pointed out, rather than asking women to apply their skills 
to the making of photographs, photographic literature inferred that women’s 
skills would be better utilized in the “creation of embroidered focusing cloth, 
sewing an apron for the serious male photographer, or a velveteen cover for 
plateholders, albums and portfolios.’* 

There is a curious displacement operating here, as the exhortations to apply 
the traditional handicrafts of needle and thimble to the technology of photog- 
raphy displaced women’s touch from the site of production to the peripheral 
spaces of the studio. As Patrizia di Bello has noted, a “lady’s touch” was invested 
with a purifying and transformational power in the late-nineteenth-century’s 
industrial economy of machine manufacturing.** The mediation of a woman’s 
touch in, for example, hand-embroidering factory-produced linen, became a 
means through which mass-produced objects acquired emotional content and 
affective power as they were bought outside and then brought into the home. 

For women working in photography, their feminine domestic roles spilled 
over into their professional work. Perceived nimble-fingered dexterity was 
traced in the decorated cloths, aprons, and covers that fulfilled a tradition- 
ally decorative role, while any evidence of photographic making came to 
be seen in terms of reproductive housework as the semipublic space of the 
professional studio was dressed up to resemble the private domestic parlor. 
At the same time, the photographically working woman disappeared from 
description; she left only the traces of her touch in the studio’s decorative 
margins, drawing subtle attention to the body of the professional female in 
the act of photography itself. In this way, the merely reproductive function 
of the woman iz photography and the feminization of photography itself 
converged. Together they informed the discursive production of the female 
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photographer, articulated through her absence from the very language that 
would make her known. 

The ambivalent construction of women’s bodies and women’s photo- 
graphic touch speaks to a wider conflation of gender and technology in the 
late nineteenth century. In a career guide for American women published 
in 1893, considered by its author (Mrs. Rayne) to be the first of its kind and 
titled What Can a Woman Do; or, Her Position in the Business and Literary 
World, feminine touch was expressed in photographic terms through the care 
of the studio’s rooms, the attending to orders, and the patience in looking 
after sitters. Meanwhile, a man was employed “to do the work.”® But while 
a woman's soothing touch was a desirable contribution that eased the often 
fraught experience of studio sitters, the wider implications of that touch were 
being reconfigured simultaneously. The advice for “Women as Photographers” 
was included under the entry devoted to “Stenography and Type-Writing?” 
detailing the type of clerical work to which women were imagined to be 
naturally capable. In addition to a natural ease and graceful “deftness,” ste- 
nographers and typists, like embroiderers and female photographers, needed 
an “abundance of patience” and “nimble fingers” in order to “manipulate” 
the typewriter or to transcribe their male boss's words, correcting mistakes 
as they went along.** 

While drawing on its established associations with needlework, the align- 
ment of photographic work with that of the clerical worker played on contem- 
porary ideas about feminized labor that fed the feminization of photography 
itself. By association, photography in the hands of women was constructed 
as a similarly feminized practice that was at once thoughtful and mindless, a 
form of perceptive manual labor or “amanuensis” through which the body and 
the camera became parts of a reproductive machine.” Like the female pho- 
tographer, the female typewriter operator in popular fictional representations 
of fin-de-siécle womanhood was an ambiguous figure that both symbolized 
the freedom of the New Woman and became the site of projected anxieties 
about the changing nature of human expression and creativity in modernity. 
Recall, for example, Grant Allen’s The Type-Writer Girl from 1897, in which 
a young woman seeks financial independence through her writing machine.* 
On the surface a symbol of economic emancipation and women’s participation 
in the public sphere, the figure of the typewriting woman nevertheless carried 
anxieties concerning the changing gender relations of the era and technol- 
ogy itself. As Leah Price has suggested, Allen’s anarchistic central character 
does very little typing at all, her machine languishing, unused for much of 
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the story as the amanuensis is undertaken instead by a peripheral character 
as anonymous as the writing machine itself.*? Drawing on the theories of 
technology in modernity set forth by Friedrich Kittler, Price argues that the 
dyadic relationship between the typewriter and its (female) operator was 
one of the symbolic tropes through which the modern subject was alienated 
from representation—constituting a split between subjectivity and machine, 
between the nostalgic tracing of the individual in the handmade object and 
the anonymity and repetition of industrial production. 

A similar concern for the implications of mechanized photographic repro- 
duction can be discerned in the association of feminized photography with 
typewriting: in a veiled attack in a London-based journal aimed at an amateur 
male readership, one author railed against the description of the photographer 
as a machinelike “operator,” a feminized term that “is apt to set one thinking 
of telegraphists and typewriters.”“° By emphasizing the importance of the 
mind over the hand, the artful (male) photographer was valorized over the 
artless (female) operator. In this way, the language of the essay feminized the 
reproductive, mindless, hand-making of the medium, at the same time that it 
elevated the act of conceiving of and taking photography to a higher, artistic, 
and specifically masculine plane. 

However, within the photographic discourse of the United States the 
terminology of the photographic “operator” could take on more masculine 
connotations. In her description of the professionalization of the (male) 
photographer in the 1850s and 1860s, Sheehan notes that in the common 
parlance of the period the term “operator” would have connoted action and 
agency—precisely those qualities that later in the century were wot in the 
figure of the (female) typewriter operator, who was reconfigured as a repro- 
ductive vessel, rather than as an operative agent. The association of the female 
photographic operator with the female typewriter operator thus reveals a 
destabilization of gender attributes at a moment of technological change that 
might hint at an underlying anxiety over the mechanization of photography 
itself. Its increasing industrialization in the 1890s played out alongside the 
parallel mechanization of handwriting and the alienation of the modern 
self that was thought to be engendered through the repetitive actions of the 
typewriter’s nimble fingers flying across the keys— the action through which 
Mark Seltzer suggests there was a fundamental “dislocation of where the 
hands work, where the letters strike and appear, [and] where the eyes look, 
if they look at all”! Writing was reduced to a feminized amanuensis through 
which by implication the work of the eye (and the mind) remained the work 
of men, in a dislocation that was reflected in both the practice and discursive 
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operation of photography as it was played out through a nostalgic emphasis 
on women’s hands in the making, rather than the taking, of the photograph. 


From Touch to Vision 


That ambiguous relationship between the gendered photographer 
and the act of photographic making found unspoken expression in Kodak’s 
own marketing literature, which describes a similar dislocation of the eye and 
the hand. The title of an advice manual published in 1898, Picture Taking and 
Picture Making, appropriately reflected the split that had occurred in photo- 
graphic practice, while attempting to reconcile it once again—that is, to cover 
over the very division that the company’s aggressive development had set in 
motion. Aimed at the beginner and the amateur, the plain-speaking advice 
in the manual included suggestions on choosing paper and lenses, framing 
landscapes and portraits, as well as generating the correct exposure, timing, 
and developing; it even printed advice on platinum printing from American 
art photographer Alfred Stieglitz. At the start, the book’s amateur reader is 
addressed as a man, an “ambitious beginner” who, with Kodak’s paternalistic 
guidance, is sure quickly to follow “his own ambitions, tastes and energies.’ 
But later the gender of that address seems to shift. In one technical section, 
the process of inserting the spool and winding on to pick up the film (a fiddly 
task unnecessary when using the preloaded Kodak Camera) is “all as simple 
as threading a needle (simpler for a man).’* The male reader thus slides out 
of view, replaced by the needleworking female operator whose identity is re- 
inforced in the parenthetical reference to “man” in the third person. Invoked 
once more to emphasize the simplicity and “convenience” of the process in 
a manual that promises to “trouble the reader with few technicalities and no 
theories,’ the image ofa woman’s nimble fingers rejoins the hand to the making 
of the photograph, and the body is reconnected to the aspect of photographic 
practice usually undertaken in the hidden spaces of the Kodak factory.** In 
this way, a gendered address was integral to Kodak’s attempt to recuperate 
the practice of photography as a totality, as the start-to-finish process of 
both making avd taking. The persistent touch of the invisible woman's hand 
retains its soothing power, concealing the reality of the preloaded camera's 
anonymous factory production, emphasizing a moment of hand-making that 
harkened back to photography’s preindustrial era.® 

And that womanly touch persists. It was hard to dislodge well into the 
twentieth century, when American women enjoyed unprecedented access to 
the medium as both amateurs and professionals. In Catherine Filene’s Careers 
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for Women (1920), it was once again a woman’s patient touch that qualified 

her for professional practice, her success therein requiring “infinite patience 
and tact” in “handling plates, films, chemicals and printing and paper” as 
well as “handling restless children and stiff and self-conscious grown-ups.”* 
But that success was limited, finding its fulfillment not in the taking of the 
photograph but in its “developing, retouching, printing, finishing, or mak- 
ing.” This, we are told, is opposed to a woman’s more “ambitious” and far 
less frequent desire “to work out her own ideas.”*” A woman’s touch remains 
comforting and reproductive, separate from the masculine world of ideas, 
vision, and art; the patient tactility of the handmaiden in the making of the 
photograph remains clear. 

The continuing emphasis in American photographic discourse on the 
importance of women’s touch has failed to describe the reality of the female 
photographer at this moment, substituting the real labor of photography 
with the metaphorical trace of a woman’s soothing hand in the photograph’s 
reproductive making. And such linguistic substitution is revealing; as gender 
historian Joan Scott has argued, language cannot refer to a separate reality 
but is the means through which that reality is constituted, every day. As 
Scott put it, when addressing the historical texts in which they appear to be 
described, women have “served at once as an object of study and a means of 
representing ideas about social order and social organization.’ The female 
photographer’s absence within American photographic discourse, then, while 
suggesting an anxiety about her claims to presence, does not tell us anything 
about her reality, but exposes the workings of the discourse through which 
her marginalized status has been (re) produced. Effectively written out of pho- 
tographic discourse, in other words, is an outmoded, feminized practice that 
remains the absent, displaced, or occluded “other” to normative (masculine) 
photography central to the medium’s dominant historiography. The written 
histories of photography that emerged within/through American modern- 
ism—led by Beaumont Newhall’s retrospective construction of photography’s 
first one hundred years— overlooked the particularities of the handmade 
in favor of the celebration of the “straight” and apparently unmanipulated 
photograph. In so doing, a tradition that privileged the content of the image 
over its method, context, or social production emerged to produce a singu- 
lar history of photography that, as Ya’ara Gil Glazer points out, “shifted the 
historiographic focus from the chemical-physical aspect of the medium to 
its visual aspect.’” 

The historiographical shift from touch to vision had its own institutional 
agenda in promoting American photography within the trajectory of Western 
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modernism as it was narrated in the Museum of Modern Art; it also reflected 
(and, as a discursive operation, produced) a deeper paradigmatic shift in the 
understanding of the medium as it underwent transformation at the end of 
the century. This, as we have seen, was a transformation set in motion by the 
move from wet to dry plate, and the subsequent use of the smaller cameras, 
better lenses, and faster films that such a move enabled, one that encouraged 
many of photography’s historians to weave teleological narratives of techno- 
logical determinism. With this narrative of progress under construction, the 
feminized qualities of craft, patience, and making were left behind, replaced 
by an emphasis on masculinized qualities of vision, snapshot-decisiveness, and 
taking. It is this gesture that has dominated the historiography of photography 
in the twentieth century—defining, for example, Walter Benjamin’s inesti- 
mably influential celebration of the photographic technology that “freed the 
hand” and devolved artistic functions “upon the eye looking into a lens.”*° 

But photography in the feminine did not disappear altogether; it persisted, 
as the unspoken “other” of the medium’s history. It lived on in the iconography 
of the Kodak Girl, in the consistent conflation of her female body with the 
photographic apparatus, and the symbolic tracing of her feminine touch ina 
tradition that lasted well into the twentieth century. It lived on as the young 
woman with her portable camera remained an enduring figure, changing 
little from decade to decade except for the style of her hair or the cut of her 
fashionable blue-striped dress. Curiously out of time, she was rarely even rep- 
resented photographically, but remained confined to hand-drawn illustrations 
even after halftone reproduction processes were perfected at the turn of the 
century. Capturing the spirit of the day, but in an anachronistic medium, the 
Kodak Girl’s visualization was at odds with the message about photography’s 
superior ability for objective realism that she seemed to be selling. 

Perhaps it was not the Kodak camera’s capacity for snapshot clarity that she 
was selling, but something else? Beneath her marketing of photographic prog- 
ress, the Kodak Girl represents an enduring attachment to the past —a past 
specifically couched in feminine terms (figure 6.3). As Nancy Martha West 
has noted in her history of Kodak advertising, at some point during the 1920s 
the Kodak Girl grew up, got married, and gave birth.” No longer symbolic of 
the emancipation of the New Woman, her identity as a photographer became 
conflated with her role as mother and traditional homemaker; her camera no 
longer the fashionable accessory for a life lived in the public realm, it became 
an essential tool through which familial memories were made, traditional 
feminine values reconfirmed, and the past became preserved for the future in 
a present of dramatic social change. Furthermore, emphasis remained focused 
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Kodak Keeps the Story 


What a chance for a picture—and how easy 
it all is the Kodak way. ‘‘Click’’ the shutter 
goes and the story stays—for all time. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester N.Y., The Kodak City 


FIGURE 6.3. Advertisement for Autographic Kodak Camera, published in 
Harpers Magazine, June 1923. Accession no. 1979:4296:0057. Eastman Kodak 
Company Advertising Collection, George Eastman House. Reproduced with 


permission of Eastman Kodak Company. 


on her womanly touch; she was never pictured looking through her camera’s 
lens, but holding the apparatus in her hand. At a moment when avant-garde 
artists were celebrating the camera asa prosthetic eye that enabled a piercing, 
objective vision, for the Kodak Girl the camera remained a prosthetic hand. 


Gaze Free, Hands Busy 


It is with this persistent image of woman's photographic touch that 
I jump forward, back to Sally Mann—to “America’s greatest photographer” 
with her light-leaking camera and her reprisal of the handmade wet collodion 
photograph some one hundred years after its technological demise. To another 
configuration of woman, body, and camera, in the construction of our own 
era’s Poster Girl who, like her predecessor, is not an advertisement for photog- 
raphy’s progress, but instead for a return to its past. “You don’t take a picture, 
you craft it,” Mann has stated, confirming her connection to that history of 
feminized photography, and an identification with the resurgent interest in 
the handmade in contemporary culture more widely—one that could be 
interpreted as a nostalgic gesture, exemplary of what design historian Paul 
Greenhalgh has described as the utopian but ultimately conservative “march- 
ing backwards into an invented perfect past.” Co-opted as a key member 
of what Lyle Rexer has constructed as an “antiquarian avant-garde” rebelling 
against the unstoppable march of digital progress, Mann’s collodion photog- 
raphy has been conceptualized as the nostalgic site of analogue hand-making, 
the last means of defense against the digital technologies through which it 
has been made all but obsolete, in an echo of the dry-plate’s replacement of 
the wet plate process.* 

So profound have these more recent technological changes been that the 
full implications of digitization on American photographic practices and 
histories cannot yet be fully understood. But what is becoming clear, if any- 
thing, in the reams of paper and gallons of ink devoted to pinning down those 
implications is an anxious desire to define the medium’s present and its rela- 
tionship to the past. Photography has been reconfigured; it has disappeared. 
No longer a material object or physical practice, photography is a plurality, a 
condition, an affect, or an event. We are told we live in a post-photographic 
era engendered by the ubiquity, immateriality, and infinite reproducibility of 
the digital image, in which photography, as we (think we) once knew it, is in 
crisis.** Of course, we might frame things differently by arguing that photog- 
raphy is healthier than ever before, both as a vernacular practice democratized 
by camera-phone technology, online platforms, and photo-sharing websites, 
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and as an influential fine art in which practitioners move between digital and 
analogue with ease. 

But as in the crisis of the 1880s, when handcrafted photographic making 
gave way to the industrialized process of photographic taking and emerged in 
a gendered language of feminine touch, today’s crisis seems to be articulated 
in similar terms. For while the nostalgic construction of Sally Mann pits her 
thoughtful, patient handmade plate against the rapid-fire taking of the digi- 
tal image, the language of photography’s contemporary crisis is emerging in 
feminized, rather than masculine terms. Digital photography is described in 
photographic criticism as trivial, faddish, insubstantial, and inauthentic. It is 
seen as a cut-and-pasted “picture mix” rather than ontologically pure.® Digital 
representation depends upon or, as theorist Lev Manovich proposed, is defined 
by its unique capacity for endless manipulation.” Recalling the language of 
the female hobbyist with her lack of professionalism, the female retoucher’s 
guileful brush, and the mindless operator’s conflation of body and machine, 
digital photography is always ironically of the hand. A hybrid form, the digital 
image’s ontological impurity provokes an anxiety of authenticity, veracity, 
and authorship, that, according to Sandra Gilbert and Susan Gubar, found 
its resolution in Western modernism’s masculine narrative of uniqueness and 
originality. Revoking in the twenty-first century a late-nineteenth-century 
construction of feminized photography, the language of the digital draws 
attention to the operation of difference in its discursive production.” 

Perhaps it is not photography itself that is in crisis, then, but its historiog- 
raphy, such that the conditions of its long-held assumptions come sliding 
into view and the fluctuating language of femininity and masculinity —of 
making and of taking—comes to be seen as its symptom rather than its cause. 
We might say that photography iz the feminine operates as the “parergon” 
or frame through which the limits of discourse are established. As Jacques 
Derrida suggested, the “parergon” is neither iz the work of representation nor 
outside it, but produces it and “gives rise” to it, the critical device that draws 
attention not only to what is represented within its boundaries, or that which 
lies outside its limits, but the conditions upon which exclusion and inclusion 
depend —that is, the conditions of discourse itself.’ Thus the language in 
which the dichotomies of photography are produced— masculine and fem- 
inine, digital and analogue— draws attention to the operation of difference 
at the heart of photographic discourse as it feeds into the construction of 
historiography. As my intentionally marginalized examples intended to show, 
this writing becomes the pivotal site on which the meanings of photography 


depend. 
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And so while Sally Mann has become a symbol, like the Kodak Girl, of fem- 
inine photography as the eternal, unchanging site of a nostalgic and conser- 
vative attachment to the handcrafted past, defiant in the face of technological 
change, she also displaces the historiographic anxiety provoked by that change 
from its own site of production. Mitigating the anxiety provoked by the 
mindless, reproductive, manipulated digital image that threatens to displace 
the claims to reason, truth, and authenticity associated with photography iz 
the masculine, this latest marker of photography iz the feminine points to the 
operation of difference at another moment of technological transformation. 
In that moment, just for a second, we catch a glimpse of the photographer as 
occluded operator, a reconfigured conflation of woman, body, and machine 
undertaking a handmade process with “the gaze free, the hand busy.”” 
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Beyond the “Savage Slot” 
Ethnography and the National Identity Photograph 


KAREN STRASSLER 


Volunteers, their bodies and clothes smeared with mud, stand 
silently, heads bowed. In their hands they hold large photographs showing 
the faces of smiling children, somber middle-aged men, and wizened old 
women. The eyes in these photographed faces peer out penetratingly against 
the dull, monochrome of mud that engulfs them. Most of the photographs 
are black and white, showing only a person’s face and shoulders; they are 
either enlarged from, or cropped in such a way that they resemble, identity 
photographs (figure 7.1). 

This is Survivor by Dadang Christanto, an internationally recognized 
Indonesian artist who resides in Australia. The artwork memorializes and 
protests the loss of life caused by a volcanic mudflow in East Java that began 
in 2006, wiping out eleven villages and ending many lives. The mudflow is 
widely believed to have been caused by the Lapindo Brantas Company, when 
it engaged in exploratory drilling in search of gas in the area. Because a cab- 
inet minister held an interest in the company, the Indonesian government's 
failure to hold the company responsible for the disaster appears as yet another 
instance of the endemic corruption that has hindered Indonesia’s realization 
of genuine democracy and social justice since the end of authoritarian rule 
in 1998. According to Christanto, Survivor draws upon a Javanese tradition 
of protest, known as pepe, or sun-baking, in which people with grievances to 
air before the sultan would stand silently in the sun in front of his palace until 
he would come out to listen to their complaints.’ As conventional signs of a 
state’s power over its citizens, the identity-like photographs, however, place 
this protest firmly in a modern, national context. 

The history of Survivor itself spans several years and national contexts. Its 
original performance took place in the Indonesian capital, Jakarta, as a collab- 


oration between Christanto and an Indonesian nongovernmental organization 
(NGO), the Urban Poor Consortium. The artwork was performed on Human 
Rights Day, December 10, 2008, in front of a national monument commem- 
orating the Indonesian Declaration of Independence in 1945. Approximately 
four hundred people affected by the mudflows gathered with other nationals to 
protest the failure of the government to protect its citizens. In 2009, Survivor 
was performed for the first time in Australia at an art gallery in Sydney, and 
it toured galleries in New South Wales throughout 2012 and 2013. In these 
Australian performances, Survivor's political impact was attenuated by both 
the gallery context and geopolitical distance. As one reviewer noted, “sympathy 
for the people of Sidoarjo was dissipated by the wine and conversation of an 
exhibition opening.” Press releases and reviews of the Australian performances 
describe the Indonesian events that motivated the piece, but emphasize the art’s 
transcendence of that specific reference. One gallery description, for example, 
commented that the piece has “transgressed beyond cultural borders, evolving 
into a universal, multi-faceted reflection upon human survival and what it 
means to endure tragic historical events, loss and death.”* 

When the piece returned to Indonesia in 2012, it was shown at an art gallery 
in the city of Yogyakarta as part of a solo show of Christanto’s work titled, 
“Seeing Java.”* Despite its relocation into the space of “art; Survivor retained 
its status as a form of political protest in this Indonesian setting. Reinforcing 
its profoundly political message was its performance alongside another work 
that spoke to the disappearance of activists during the “reformasi” movement 
of 1998. That piece consisted of bamboo poles, about five feet high, onto which 
were posted photographs of the missing activists and other victims of state 
violence.’ Again, the images were mostly black and white, closely cropped 
photographs of faces that resembled or were actually based on identity photo- 
graphs. Such photographs of the disappeared activists of 1998 have circulated 
widely in Indonesia as a medium of human rights protest. A popular reforma- 
si-era poster, for example, featured the photos laid out in a grid and overlaid 
with the words “Return them!” (Kembalikan Mereka!) (figure 7.2).° As with 
images of the disappeared in Argentina, these photographs serve simultane- 
ously as “obituaries and missing persons announcements.”’ The “Seeing Java” 
exhibit in 2012 thus linked the disappeared activists and the victims of the 
mudflow through the common use of the identity photograph as an idiom 
of political protest. Both pieces referenced instances of unresolved cases of 
human rights abuse in Indonesia. Both mobilized the identity photograph 
to highlight the failure of the state to protect—and indeed its complicity in 
harming—its own citizens. 
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FIGURE 7.1. Dadang Christanto, 
Survivor, 2009, performance at 4A Centre 
for Contemporary Asian Art, Sydney. 
Courtesy of the artist and 4A Centre 

for Contemporary Asian Art, Sydney. 
Photograph by Garry Trinh. 


FIGURE 7.2. Unidentified artist, poster 


displayed in December 1998 at a college 
campus in Yogyakarta, showing the faces 
of disappeared activists, inscribed “Re- 


turn them!” Photograph by the author. 


In crossing borders from Indonesia to Australia and back again, Survivor 
moved across genres and audiences, from a human rights protest addressed 
to a national public and state to a “universal” artwork addressed to a cos- 
mopolitan gallery-going audience for whom “political” art from developing 
countries has high value. Christanto himself exemplifies this cross-border, 
hybrid status. He is simultaneously a national subject whose art addresses 
Indonesian histories and politics and an internationally recognized artist who 
has chosen to live in Australia. Christanto’s status as “Indonesian” is further 
problematized by his ethnic identity and family history; he is of ethnic Chi- 
nese descent, and thus a member ofa transnational minority that has always 
had a troubled and uncertain belonging within the nation-state. Moreover, 
Christanto is himself a victim of Indonesian political violence; his father was 
killed during the anticommunist purges of 1965, and the artist’s decision to 
leave Indonesia for Australia was precipitated by the riots of 1998, in which 
Chinese businesses and homes were targeted and a number of ethnic Chinese 
women brutally raped. He and his art are thus both products of Indonesian 
history and occupy a position on the margins of the nation. As we will see, 
this historical position renders the identity photograph a particularly charged 
sign within Christanto’s art. 

It is the status of the identity photograph as both a global genre and a 
specifically national icon that concerns me in this chapter. That Christanto 
employed this familiar visual idiom, which has wide currency both in the 
international art world and in global human rights activism, should come as 
no surprise. As instruments of many human rights appeals, photographs have 
proven a particularly effective means for garnering the recognition of distant 
viewers who become, via the image, witnesses to the suffering of others.* Doc- 
umentary photographs that testify to atrocity and suffering form the principal 
visual genre of human rights campaigns. The identity photograph has also 
become a powerful and common motif in political art, human rights protest, 
and intersections between them precisely because of its global legibility and 
symbolic freight. The identity photograph compresses into a single image a 
sign of the unique individual, the status of the citizen (with the rights this sta- 
tus ought to entail), and the power of the state. Turning the state’s scrutinizing 
gaze against it, human rights protestors wield these fetishes of state power to 
confront the state with its own evidentiary traces, demanding it acknowledge 
subjects whose existence it has sought to eradicate and whose humanity it 
has denied. At the same time, the appropriation of these state-sponsored 
images by non-state actors (e.g., families, artists, activists) is an assertion of 
their authority —as opposed to the state’s—to identify and recognize victims 
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of state violence. The faces that confront the viewer in Survivor, moreover, 
insist upon the unique humanity of each victim, exceeding the state’s gaze, 
even as the identity photograph form frames their appeal within the context 
of a citizen’s legitimate demands addressed to his or her state. 

The identity photograph’s dual status as global genre and national icon 
suggests that the global and national histories of photography are not opposed 
but rather mutually entangled. The identity photograph has always been 
part of a global visual economy, even as it has been pressed into the service 
of specific nation-state regimes.’ Global from the very start, experiments in 
this new technology of visual surveillance took place in and across European 
metropoles and their colonies. Alphonse Bertillon’s system for police identity 
photography, for example, was modeled on anthropometric photography 
techniques worked out in colonial settings, developed in France, and adopted 
by the colonial police force in the Dutch East Indies in 1896." 

A fetish of state power, the identity photograph also became a symbol of 
the rights and privileges of modern, national citizenship. Because the nation 
is a global form defined by its modularity and comparability, it required 
global genres to produce recognizably national subjects." To be a nation, in 
other words, is to be recognized as a nation among other nations; the global 
currency of the identity photograph genre is essential to its production of a 
national citizen as a recognizable generic type within the global national order. 
The identity photograph also embodies the logic that Benedict Anderson 
argued was central to the imagined community of the nation, transforming 
the unique individual into “one digit in an aggregable series” of formally 
equivalent citizens.'* More pragmatically, it is the image found on passports 
as well as other documents that attest to formal national belonging and to the 
achievement of statuses associated with citizenship, such as school enrollment 
forms and diplomas, driver's licenses, and professional identity cards. As a 
ritual practice and a visual icon, then, the identity photograph has been a 
powerful means for visually interpellating individuals as members of national 
communities. 

If identity photography is a global genre for the production of generic na- 
tional types, what might we say about its function in a particular nation? As I 
will discuss below, the identity photo’s role in the production of substantively 
(and not just formally) Indonesian subjects emerges from the way particular 
uses and meanings have accrued to the identity photograph in the course of 
its history within the temporal, geographic, affective, and ideological loca- 
tion of Indonesia. It is this specific history that renders the pasfoto (identity 
photograph) a distinctively Indonesian sign. 


THE NATIONAL IDENTITY PHOTOGRAPH ISS 


Here I examine this Indonesian history of the identity photograph in order 
to demonstrate why we might want to see more in Dadang Christanto’s Survi- 
vor than the savvy deployment of a global idiom of protest and mourning by 
a cosmopolitan artist of international stature. The identity photograph facili- 
tates the work’s ability to speak to international audiences and helps broaden 
the force of its protest beyond the Indonesian context. Yet to view Christanto’s 
use of the identity photograph as only meaningful in its reiteration of a global 
idiom would be to hollow out the specific resonances the identity photograph 
has for Indonesian audiences and artists. As I hope to demonstrate here, it 
is reductive and incomplete to attend to the identity photograph only as a 
global instrument of modern, bureaucratic governmentality. Histories of 
the identity photograph, and of the photographic medium more generally, I 
argue, require a “double vision” that keeps in view both its global reach and 
its national iterations, its official forms and their popular appropriations. 


A Case for Ethnography 


Before tracing the history of the “Indonesian” identity photograph, 
let me briefly address why anthropology offers some crucial methodological 
and theoretical interventions for thinking through the relationship between 
photography’s global histories and its national and culturally specific articu- 
lations. Within scholarship on photography, anthropology often fills—as it 
has in the study of art more broadly—what Michel-Rolph Trouillot called 
“the savage slot.” It has, in other words, been assigned the task of supplying 
the “rest” to the West, providing examples of “other photographies” that, in 
their very designation as “other,” tend to reaffirm the comfortable centrality 
of the Euro-American metropole.* 

It has been a classic move within anthropological studies of photography 
to seek out photographic genres and idioms that contrast with normative 
Euro-American practices and visualities. Sol Worth and John Adair, for ex- 
ample, argued that the films made by their subjects expressed a distinctively 
Navajo way of seeing.” In an influential early essay on Yoruba photography, 
Stephen Sprague revealed how culturally specific values and aesthetics in- 
formed Yoruba photography and argued that photography had been inte- 
grated into preexisting cultural practices and rituals.'* And in his pathbreaking 
ethnography of photography in India, Camera Indica, Christopher Pinney 
contrasted the colonial use of the camera as a technology of surveillance 
with popular practices of studio portraiture.” The colonial rulers’ positivist 
approach to the camera image, embodied in the identity photograph, stood 
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in opposition to the more theatrical and imaginative popular practices that 
reflected an indigenous visuality. 

As anthropologists and historians have broadly embraced the task of “pro- 
vincializing Europe,’ scholarship on photography in non-Western societies 
has challenged the assumed universality of theories of photography developed 
out of the technology’s normative history and practice in western Europe and 
North America." The danger posed by this project, however, is that the value 
of non-Western photography to scholarship often hinges on a presumed and 
essentialized cultural alterity that can be deployed to challenge or undermine 
the universalizing claims of Euro-American theory. The result is an emphasis 
on the exotic—a form of containment, once again, within the savage slot. 

A more recent trend of “national” photographic histories likewise attempts 
to disrupt a universalized and singular “history of photography.’ This project 
to some degree avoids Eurocentric asymmetry by dividing the world into 
apparently equivalent national units: “Italian photography” is thus formally 
equivalent to “Egyptian photography,’ thereby replicating the serial logic 
and pretensions to equality of the national order itself.” Yet the rationale for 
national histories of photography often hinges once again on a presumed 
difference, on the idea that there is something that can be identified as spe- 
cifically and distinctively “Italian,” Egyptian,” or “Indonesian” reflected or 
expressed in an archive of photographs ostensibly about or by the citizens of 
these nations. The risk in such a project is that it may assume the existence 
of a national identity prior to its photographic mediation. Rather than ask, 
“How is Indonesian-ness reflected in photography?” it is more productive 
to ask, “How has photography contributed to the making of Indonesia's 
history, subjects, and imaginaries?” Such a question points to the value of an 
ethnographic approach, and it is here that anthropology has a contribution 
to make that goes far beyond supplying the exotic “others” to Euro-American 
histories of photography. 

What if we turn our attention to precisely a global genre like identity 
photography, whose very hallmark is standardization and thus would seem 
particularly resistant to culturally or nationally specific inflection? Is there 
such a thingas an “Indonesian” identity photograph? I want to argue that the 
patent sameness that allows us to immediately recognize the identity photo- 
graph, whether in Indonesia, the United States, Argentina, or Nigeria, is both 
essential to its value avd misleading. Ethnography, by taking us beyond the 
surface appearance of the image and into its everyday habitus, by engaging 
the talk and practice that surround the photographic image, can show how a 
photographic genre accumulates highly specific resonances and uses. 
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Borrowing Mikhail Bakhtin’s concept of the genre as an “organ of memory,” 
I argue that the distinctiveness of the Indonesian identity photograph is not 
to be found in an essential cultural alterity but rather in recognizing the com- 
plex, contingent, and sedimented entanglement of global currencies, national 
ideologies, state practices, and popular appropriations that it “remembers.” 
The identity photograph’s uses and meanings have been profoundly shaped 
by histories specific to the temporal, geographic, affective, and ideological lo- 
cation of Indonesia. Tracing the Indonesian identity photograph’s history as a 
tool of surveillance, a popular medium of social affiliation and memory, and an 
idiom of human rights activism and protest art, I argue that it has played akey 
role in mediating popular understandings of what it is to be “Indonesian.” It 
is this history that allows us to speak of an “Indonesian” identity photograph. 
Crucially, this distinctiveness is not apparent in the visual appearance of the 
images themselves. Rather it must be found in the practices, conversations, 
and imaginings within which the identity photograph lives its social life. This 
is why the history of photography demands both an ethnographic approach 
attentive to the social life of images and a theorization of photographs that 
treats them as mediating social agents rather than “reflections” of social iden- 
tities produced by other means. 


A Brief History of Indonesian 


Identity Documentation 


If ethnography points us beyond the photographic frame to the 
wider cultural, political, and social habitat of the image, then the Indonesian 
identity photograph must be understood, first and foremost, as an element 
within a larger documentary assemblage whose contemporary incarnation 
is the “identity card? or KTP (Karta Tanda Penduduk; the term penduduk 
literally means resident or population, thus it could also be translated as 
“residence card”).” All Indonesians are required to renew this card every two 
years or anytime they move, and they are supposed to carry it on their body at 
all times. Serving as the primary identity document for Indonesian citizens, 
the KTP reveals that the status of citizen is closely linked, in Indonesia, to the 
state’s ability to locate an individual in space. As I have argued elsewhere, the 
Indonesian word for citizen, warga, finds its opposite in the Liar, or “wild? a 
term connoting the unauthorized, the undomesticated, and the mobile.” 

The link between identity documentation and locating subjects in space can 
be traced back to the colonial period. The origins of the identity document 
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can be found in part in campaigns by the Dutch colonial state to inoculate 
citizens against disease in the 1930s,” but the current identity card regime, I 
would argue, more directly traces back to the Dutch colonial regime’s earlier 
efforts to regulate the movements ofa particular transnational minority: the 
ethnic Chinese. The Dutch legally distinguished the “native” population from 
“foreign Orientals” living in the Indies, which included people of Chinese 
descent who had lived in the archipelago for many generations and intermar- 
ried with the local population. This racialization of belonging would have 
lasting effects into the postcolonial period that linger on today. As in other 
parts of Southeast Asia, the ethnic Chinese were believed to pose a threat to 
colonial authority because of their transnational networks, their mobility, 
their economic power, and the ambiguity of their political allegiances. Be- 
ginning in the 1860s, the Dutch began regulating their movements through 
a system that required ethnic Chinese to live in restricted areas and to carry 
passes whenever they traveled.” 

These colonial policies, which placed ethnic Chinese at the vanguard of 
state policies of surveillance, control, and documentation, continued during 
the Japanese occupation of 1942-1945. As in other parts of Japanese-occupied 
Asia, identity photographs were widely used by the occupying forces to keep 
track of particularly suspect subjects. All ethnic Chinese in the Indies were 
required to sign an oath of loyalty to the occupying government and to carry 
a card with an identity photograph (figure 7.3).” 

Thus, from the start, the relationship between the identity photograph and 
citizenship was by no means a straightforward one. In the postcolonial era, 
ethnic Chinese Indonesian citizens continued to be targets of state surveil- 
lance, pioneering a form of citizenship I call “documentary citizenship” that 
assumes belonging to be non-natural and therefore requires documentary me- 
diation. After Indonesian independence in 1945, ethnic Chinese (even those 
of mixed heritage whose ancestors had come to the Indies centuries earlier) 
were made to acquire various documents attesting to their naturalization as 
citizens and renouncing allegiance to China. These requirements perpetuated 
the anxiety about authenticity and loyalty that had plagued the colonial 
state’s relationship with the ethnic Chinese minority. The “documentary” 
(or authorized and artifactual) relation of the ethnic Chinese to the national 
community stood in contrast to the apparently natural belonging of the as/i 
(authentic) native majority. 

Yet this document-mediated relationship between state and subject be- 
came generalized to all of society during President Suharto’s New Order 
regime (1966-1998). Under Suharto’s authoritarian rule, anxieties about 
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FIGURE 7.3. Unidentified photographer, Japanese occupation-era identity card for an 


ethnic Chinese Indonesian, ca. 1942-1945. Courtesy of Didi Kwartanada and family. 


the authenticity and mobility of citizens extended to the population as a 
whole, in a widening climate of paranoia about political inauthenticity. In late 
1965, General Suharto began consolidating his rise to power by orchestrating 
a massive campaign of arrests and killings of alleged communists that left 
an estimated half a million dead; among the victims was the artist Dadang 
Christanto’s father.”* An identity card system initiated in the early years of the 
New Order as an emergency measure oriented to tracking and monitoring 
alleged communists and their sympathizers was gradually extended to include 
all citizens. While previously only ethnic Chinese were required to “prove” 
their status as citizens, by the late 1970s, all members of society needed to have 
their membership in the national community confirmed through state-au- 
thorized signs of identity. These identity cards contained photographs as well 
as information identifying those who were former political prisoners or had 
been members of banned organizations. As the KTP system was extended 
to include all citizens, documents increasingly determined who belonged to 
and who was excluded from the realm of state recognition, and the identity 
photograph came to be an important emblem of the state’s power to iden- 
tify—to see and to know— its citizens. 

The New Order state’s paranoid visuality was, in many ways, embodied in 
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the identity photograph and KTP system. During the purges of 1965-1967, 
newspaper reports often described communists mingling in disguise among 
unsuspecting citizens, only to be recognized by the alert eyes of a soldier 
or state official. For confirmed or suspected communists, acquiring a fake 
residence card could be a crucial way to escape the Suharto regime’s net of 
terror. Sulami, a prominent communist who was ultimately imprisoned by 
the Suharto regime for fourteen years without trial, recalled in her memoir 
that a false card kept her out of the state’s grasp for two years.” The false KTP 
transformed her into a legitimate citizen, allowing her to continue with her 
subversive activities under a cloak of normality. These subversive activities 
included efforts to acquire false identity cards for other political fugitives. 
Sulami’s account, illustrating the residence card’s talismanic power and the 
ease with which such documentary proofs could be falsified —suggests both 
the extent and the limits of the New Order state’s arrogation to itself of the 
power to “see” and determine identity. 

Over time, as emergency measures developed into routine procedures, 
the identity photograph became a visual shorthand for legitimate national 
belonging. The power of this visual idiom is most vividly apparent in the 
representation of death in Indonesian newspapers in the late New Order 
period. Newspapers frequently featured gruesome photographs of “unknown 
corpses” or “corpses without identification” —typically alleged criminals, pros- 
titutes, drug addicts, or members of underworld gangs. These images of the 
liar showed the ignominious and unheralded deaths of those who lived and 
died outside the bounds of the authorized national community. By contrast, 
articles and announcements about the death of warga— proper and legitimate 
citizens— picture the deceased in identity photographs. 

A cartoon that appeared in a social science textbook for third graders 
epitomizes the talismanic power of the identity document to shelter the 
citizen within the embrace of a paternalistically protective state. The cartoon 
illustrates the value of the student identity card (also aK TP), visualizing what 
happens to a girl who becomes separated from her teachers and classmates 
ona school trip.”* The lost girl never once speaks; it is as if she has no power 
to identify herself. Her card speaks for her, enabling the authorities to return 
her safely to the generic-looking man and woman who are presumably her 
teachers but who could also be her parents. The textbook cartoon puts in 
simple terms the basic ideology of the identity card system: recognition is 
what the paternalistic state provides, and those who lack the official signs of 
identity risk being outside the sphere of recognition, lost, abandoned. 

The identity card not only identifies, it locates. In a state order that links 
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identity to residence, homeless children pose a particular problem: they are 
literally matter out of place. According to the state’s localizing logic, street 
children are often referred to as anak liar (“wild children”). Bambang Ertanto, 
an Indonesian anthropologist and activist, recounts a situation in which a 
murdered street child could not be buried because he did not possess official 
identity documents.” Dodo, a street kid in his teens, was stabbed to death 
in a gang-related revenge killing in 1992 —an apparent case, ironically, of 
mistaken identity. Lacking identification papers, his body was brought to the 
morgue at the public hospital. A journalist, who happened to have met Dodo 
before, recognized him from a police photograph of his corpse and informed 
members of a local NGO that worked with street children. But unlike the 
identity photograph, this photograph (like those of unknown corpses in the 
newspaper) lacked the power to secure his official recognition. 

When the head of the NGO went to identify Dodo’s body at the hospital, 
he was told that because he was not a blood relation of the deceased, he could 
not “officially” identify the body. Instead, he was asked by the police and the 
hospital staff to fill out a form that described Dodo as an “unknown corpse.” 
Only after various bribes and complicated maneuvers was the NGO able to 
bring Dodo’s body back to the group home where he had been living before 
his murder. The plan was to bury him in the neighborhood cemetery, but 
administrative leaders of the locality refused to bury Dodo, on the grounds 
that he was not a legitimate warga, or citizen of the district, because he lacked 
a KTP identifying him as such. Eventually, a groundswell of popular protest 
organized by local women and the NGO successfully secured Dodo’ inter- 
ment in the neighborhood graveyard. Here, a different potentiality of the 
term warga came to the fore; the women argued that his status as a member 
of the community depended not on state recognition but on the bonds of 
familiarity formed among those who lived in close proximity to each other. 
By their terms he was not /iar, but a young boy with a name and a face every- 
one recognized. In claiming the young boy as one of their own, local citizens 
formed a collective agent of identification alternative to the state. A model 
of belonging based on the horizontal recognition that emerges organically 
from sharing social space temporarily overcame the bureaucratic structures 
that would have rendered someone who lacked official identity documents 
an “unidentified corpse.” 

Dodo’s case illustrates that state regimes of recognition embodied in the 
identity photograph and its documentary assemblage do not operate in isola- 
tion from popular notions of belonging with which they intersect and often 
conflict. Attempting to address the problem of street children lacking official 
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identification, one NGO in Yogyakarta created its own identity card, which 
included a photograph and identified the child as a member of the organiza- 
tion. Like Sulami’s attempt to secure her own and others’ safety by acquiring 
a false identity card, the case of street children reveals both the power and 
the limits of the New Order state’s documentary citizenship. If the identity 
card system enacted the state’s claim to be the sole agent of recognition, the 
identity photograph became, during the thirty-two years of the New Order, 
a sign of that assertion of state power. No wonder, then, that activists and 
artists would wield the identity photograph as a potent symbol of legitimate 
belonging and the state’s obligations to its citizens. 


Beyond the State: 
The Pasfoto’s Popular Appropriations 


Studies of the identity photograph have typically focused, as in the 
discussion above, on its use as a technology of power and surveillance. Rarely 
the object of study in its own right, the identity photograph’s history tends 
to be subsumed within accounts of the optic technologies of modern states 
and their archival regimes.*” John Tagg, for example, associated the identity 
photograph with the rise of a mode of rule characterized by a “proliferating 
system of documentation” that generated “new forms of knowledge about 
state subjects," while Allan Sekula famously noted the broader archival imag- 
ining of society in the late nineteenth century achieved through “honorific” 
and “repressive” modes of portraiture.” The identity photograph first comes 
into view asa means for identifying and controlling those “others” —the crim- 
inal, the insane, the poor, the colonized— deemed dangerous and unruly by 
the state.’ In studies of colonialism, the identity photograph epitomizes the 
“enumerative and classificatory” logic of colonial regimes,* their dehuman- 
izing gaze toward the colonized, and the imposition of a positivist “regime of 
photographic truth.”” Eventually, however, the identity photograph appears 
as a routinized and widely applied technology characteristic of the disciplinary 
practices and regimes of visibility of modern biopower. 

These largely Foucauldian approaches to the identity photograph align 
with a broader tendency in writings on photography to treat the act of taking 
a photograph as an assertion of power and an act of violence.** More recent 
interventions— most notably Ariella Azoulay’s The Civil Contract of Photog- 
raphy —challenge the reduction of photography to an instrument of power 
by examining how photographs can provide sites of political engagement 
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and ethical citizenship outside state authority. Azoulay’s call to “watch” im- 
ages rather than merely look at them, to examine the image as an unfolding 
political event forged out of social relations, can be taken as an appeal for a 
more ethnographic approach to images that reaches beyond the frame of the 
photograph not only to the social relations embedded in its production but 
also to those conditioning and conditioned by its circulation and consump- 
tion. Azoulay herself tends to write of photography in universalizing terms 
despite the fact that her analysis emerges out of a very particular historical and 
political context,” and she does not address the identity photograph genre, 
but her call to “watch” the image is especially productive for the identity 
photograph, an image of such frozen fixity that it would seem to preclude all 
possibility of movement beyond its stark assertion of power. 

One of the problems with scholarship exploring photography’s relation to 
archival power, with its emphasis on the objectifying, scrutinizing, and clas- 
sifying activity of the camera, has been its overattribution of power to those 
wielding the camera and its failure to recognize the fundamental instability 
inherent in the photograph itself as both a sign and a material object. In 
Indonesia, the identity photograph’s social life always exceeded the narrow 
constraints of the KTP and the state archival apparatus to which the identity 
document corresponded. Asa small object that could be reproduced, enlarged, 
and displayed, held in people’s wallets, pasted into albums, hung on the walls 
of their homes, and given away as gifts—not to mention made into art and 
signs of protest— the identity photograph has always been open to a certain 
amount of “recodability” beyond its status as a state sign.** 

As the key element of the identity card system, the identity photograph 
embodied the relationship between citizen and state established during the 
New Order; although the New Order regime ended in 1998, the identity 
card system has remained intact. But as indicated in Sulami’s falsifications 
and the community’s insistence on an alternative basis for belonging, the 
system was never as totalizing as it presumed to be. Numerous popular jokes 
and sayings that mocked the state’s reliance on “paper truths” suggested that 
the New Order regime of identification was haunted by the very possibility 
of the inauthenticity it was designed to avert. 

Perhaps a deeper, if less overt, challenge to this regime arose from popular 
uses of identity photographs, which inserted these quintessential state signs 
into non-state structures of recognition, reinforcing alternative afhliations 
and axes of identity and belonging. Well into the last decade of the twentieth 
century, many Indonesians possessed no other photograph of themselves than 
the identity photograph they were required to have made for their identity 
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FIGURE 7.4. Unidentified 
photographer, identity photo- 
graph for an unknown subject, 
ca. 19508. This photograph was 
kept by an elderly woman ina 
box among other tanda mata 
(signs for the eyes) as a memento 


of friendship. Collection of 


the author. 


cards and other bureaucratic purposes. Because they were both ubiquitous and 
cheap, identity photographs were pressed into service for personal uses as well. 
This dual function is suggested by the fact that until the mid-1970s, studio 
photographers routinely “touched up” identity photo negatives in order to 
remove blemishes, shadows, and other unsightly marks. Such “identifying” 
idiosyncrasies as a birthmark or a scar might be erased in order to satisfy the 
vanity of the customer, subverting the identity photos’ status as transcriptive 
records. Thus serving as idealized portraits, identity photographs became 
much more than impersonal official documents (figure 7.4). 

In the 1950s, identity photos were exchanged as sentimental tokens of 
friendship known as tanda mata, or “signs for the eyes.” The formal equiva- 
lency of identity photographs iconically signaled modern peer relationships 
based on notions of equality as Indonesian citizens rather than the hierarchies 
that had traditionally governed Javanese social relations. Such images were 
incorporated into photo albums, where they were placed alongside formal 
studio portraits and informal snapshots. In some cases, the identity photo- 
graphs needed for enrollment in school each year were arranged in personal 
albums to create surrogate visual biographies of childhoods that were not 
otherwise, or only sparsely, documented. These and other popular practices 
embedded identity photographs in networks of social relations and personal 
memory that exceeded their state-assigned function. 
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Perhaps the most significant popular application of the identity photo- 
graph—and the one most relevant to Dadang Christanto’s use of the identity 
photograph in his art—is as memorial portraits. Typically, a standard iden- 
tity photograph is enlarged and framed, displayed near the coffin throughout 
the funeral ceremony, and carried in the funeral procession. Afterward, it will 
often be hung on a wall of the home. Here, too, ethnic Chinese were at the 
vanguard of a practice that is now widespread. The use of ancestor portraits 
has along history in China, and images of ancestor portraits in funerals and 
homes can be found in colonial-era photographs of ethnic Chinese in the 
Indies (figure 7.5). Among Chinese Indonesians, the memorial portrait is not 
only displayed during the funeral but later hung on or above an altar at which 
family members periodically pray and burn incense, asking for the blessings 
of the deceased. The widespread adoption of the identity photograph as 
memorial portrait is relatively recent —and the ritual practices around the 
image are absent—among non-Chinese Indonesians. Yet for Indonesians 
of all backgrounds, the identity photograph immediately brings death to 
mind. 

Beyond their ready availability, the formal qualities of identity photographs 
made them particularly adaptable to commemorative purposes. The extreme 
conventionality and reductiveness of the identity photograph make for an 
image that seems to extract its subject from time and place. The deracinated, 
ahistorical impression of the identity photograph, with its uniform and stiff 
pose, is here mobilized to signify the static, permanent, and radically decon- 
textualized state of death. Carried in funeral processions, printed in newspaper 
announcements, and hung on the walls of homes, enlarged identity photo- 
graphs draw on the solemnity and legitimacy of an official sign but bend it to 
different purposes: to familial projects of mourning and memory. Unlike the 
identity photographs mobilized by human rights activists as a way to speak 
back to state violence, these iterations of the identity photograph speak past 
the state to other interlocutors. 


Conclusion: The Image as Organ of Memory 


What difference to our understanding of Christanto’s Survivor, 
and to the writing of photography’s history more broadly, does this brief eth- 
nographic history of the Indonesian identity photograph make? As an “organ 
of memory,’ the Indonesian identity photograph carries within it a history 
of ethnic discrimination, state surveillance and violence, ideals and logics of 
citizenship, and popular practices of recognition and memorialization.” The 
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FIGURE 7.5. Unidentified photographer, photograph of an ethnic Chinese funeral, 


1967. Courtesy of Didi Kwartanada and family. 


artist draws on the identity photograph’s status as a global idiom of protest 
that works by reflecting back at the state its obligations to those it identifies 
as citizens. Yet our reading of the piece would be superficial if it did not also 
acknowledge the identity photograph’s complex and specific resonances for 
Indonesian audiences, avd for an artist whose work is conditioned by his 
personal history as an ethnic minority and a victim of state violence. 

The identity photograph in Survivor and Christanto’s other works recalls 
the colonial and postcolonial history of official discrimination against the 
ethnic Chinese and the New Order regime’s surveillance and terror directed 
at those suspected of being political enemies of the state. At the same time, 
each photograph in Survivor insists that the Indonesian state “see” the victims 
as legitimate citizens deserving of the recognition implied in the visual idioms 
opposing the death of the citizen (warga) and that of the (/iar) unclaimed 
corpse. These images demand the protection promised in the textbook car- 
toon demonstrating the talismanic status of the identity card. Meanwhile, the 
images also call to mind popular uses of the identity photograph, inviting the 
audience to share in a practice of mourning, memory, and intimate recogni- 
tion. This layer of resonance suggests the power of others to enfold victims 
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within a recognizing embrace when the state fails to do so. Whether the artist 
himself intended to mobilize these multiple meanings is less significant than 
the fact that they exist as preserved potentials within the identity photograph 
genre in Indonesia. Each instance of the Indonesian identity photograph 
bears forth into the present the many uses and meanings it has acquired in 
the course of its complex social life and long history. 

With its highly standardized formal characteristics, its global status as an 
icon and practice of modern bureaucratic states, and its official character, the 
identity photograph is a quintessentially global genre seemingly resistant to 
local inflection; as I have suggested, it is this widespread and generic char- 
acter that lends the identity photograph transcultural legibility as a vehicle 
of human rights protest. Yet I have attempted through this rather unlikely 
genre to demonstrate the value of an ethnographic approach to the history 
of photography. Such a history moves deeply into the localized trajectories 
of photography’s global genres, enabling a “double vision” attuned on the one 
hand to the portable practices, ideologies, and ways of seeing that accom- 
pany the technical apparatus of photography and, on the other, to the ways 
these genre conventions become refracted through the prisms of particular 
national histories and local concerns. Traveling with photographs beyond 
state and public archives and into people’s homes and conversations, this his- 
tory encompasses both official uses and the popular practices and discourses 
they occasion. What emerges from an ethnographic approach, then, is not 
an “other” history resting on the ground of cultural alterity, but a densely 
entangled history in which global idioms and national visions, state projects 
and popular engagements, past histories and present-day concerns, overlap 
and comingle. 
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Agency and Authorship 
in Australian Photo Histories 


CATHERINE DE LORENZO 


It would seem that much recent Australian art history and cura- 
torial practice has been undergoing an “Aboriginal turn,” incorporating and 
normalizing Aboriginal art into mainstream Australian histories. This became 
evident in 2008 when the University of Melbourne hosted the international 
CIHA (Comité International d’ Histoire de ’Art) conference; many Australian 
contributors seamlessly incorporated Aboriginal art and issues as a matter of 
course into their presentations on colonial and contemporary Australian art 
and art history.’ Within Australian photo histories such work has been more 
complex. By and large, earlier interest in portraits of Aborigines from the 
colonial photo archive, with often demeaning ethnographic and pseudoeth- 
nographic racialized typologies, has shifted to an embrace of contemporary 
imagery by Indigenous photographers. Where there are specialized publica- 
tions addressing Aboriginal issues and art practices, however, we can also see 
fresh and acclaimed photographic imagery affirming Indigenous communities 
and artistic authority. 

This chapter reflects on Australian photographic historiography from the 
1950s to the present, looking specifically for shifts in cross-cultural thinking. 
Through a close reading of recent projects centered on Indigenous/non-In- 
digenous photography and writing that engage with curatorship, history, art 
history, and public discourse, it offers an overdue critique of Australian his- 
tories of photography. By examining ideas of agency and authorship through 
selected case studies, I identify markers of new thinking within a specifically 
Australian conception of photography. 


Defining the Problem 


One of the influential disciplinary paradigms impinging on pho- 
tographic histories has been art history, and it is here that I want to begin this 
account of Australia’s photo historiography.’ Fifty years ago, there were few 
clues that Australian art history would embrace Aboriginal art as the new 
“mainstream” within the discipline.* As Ian McLean has shown, the process 
from rejection to seduction was slow, erratic, but ultimately definitive. The 
art historian who did the most to shape scholarship on Australian art history 
in this period was Bernard Smith, whose Place, Taste and Tradition (1945) and 
Australian Painting (1962)° focused on the permutations of British colonial 
then Australian settler art.’ These seminal texts included neither photographs 
nor analysis of Aboriginal art. Even Smith’s magnum opus, European Vision 
and the South Pacific (1960), which looked at Western representations of the 
land and the people of Australia up to the 1850s and the legacy of Pacific 
encounters on the European imagination, included no works by Aboriginal 
artists.® Significantly, it was not until 1980 that Smith first gave his undivided 
attention to what we might now call cross-cultural Aboriginal and settler 
perspectives; these he positioned within the field of cultural (rather than art) 
history, in part because the occasion on which he spoke of the subject was the 
Boyer Lectures for the Australian Broadcasting Commission.’ In The Spectre 
of Truganini, he drew attention to the settler preference for what he called the 
lyric and satire in literature and visual art, sometimes augmented by an interest 
in aesthetic sensibility. Missing, Smith observed, was a capacity to deal with 
tragedy, because it disturbs “the conscience” and would have forced settler 
society to consider “moral values born of its own [my emphasis] experience.” 

Smith obviously sensed that the changes in Australia following the 1967 
referendum granting citizenship to all Aborigines—and the ensuing radical 
activism that led to the erection of the Tent Embassy on the lawns of Parlia- 
ment House in Canberra in 1972, as well as numerous lands rights marches 
in Sydney throughout the 1970s and 1980s—would all have their impact 
on Australian culture generally. With society at large beginning to reflect 
on its sometimes bloody past, it could only be a matter of time before art 
historians, much like progressive scholars in Australian history, also reevalu- 
ated the knowledge bases of their discipline." This “Aboriginal turn” within 
Australian culture points to both breakthroughs and blockages in histories 
of art and photography. 

It has been more than thirty years since Bernard Smith tried to map out a 
framework for analyzing Australian culture and, within that, Australian art 
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and art history. Until 1992, when Joan Kerr edited the extensive Dictionary 
of Australian Artists, no major reference on Australian art had integrated 
photography into the nation’s visual history.'* Kerr’s biographical dictionary, 
though nota history per se, radically expanded the repertoire of known Aus- 
tralian painters, sketchers, photographers, and engravers before 1870, from 
just a few dozen to about 2,500. The making and display of photography were 
now in the mix. Kerr may have been the first art historian to incorporate 
photography into a major scholarly publication on art history, but, as research 
currently being undertaken in Australia on the impact of curated exhibitions 
on Australian art historiography confirms, she was preempted by curators 
such as Daniel Thomas’ integrated exhibitions, whether temporary ones such 
as Australian Art in the 1870s (1976, Art Gallery of New South Wales) or his 
first hang of the permanent Australian collection at the National Gallery of 
Australia in 1982.° Thomas brought together painting, printmaking, furni- 
ture, ceramics, sculpture—and photography, an integrated approach he later 
consolidated in his co-curated bicentennial exhibition and catalogue, Creating 
Australia (1988). At the time, this mixing of media within one space was 
understood as a radical move. Building on these precedents, it was not until 
2001 that curator and art historian Andrew Sayers published Australian Art, 
the first art history that wove photography into its narrative.” 

Both Sayers’s book and Jaynie Anderson’s edited volumes show just how 
much things have changed since 1980. Current scholarship would suggest that 
countless art historians in Australia, whether specialists on Euro-American, 
Asian-Pacific, or settler Australian art, have published articles or books on 
Aboriginal art: McLean's 2011 reader, How Aborigines Invented the Idea of 
Contemporary Art, includes dozens of contributors (though few of them writ- 
ing on photography, which accounts for its absence from the book’s index)."° 
Indeed, Aboriginal art quintessentially defines Australian culture in the eyes 
of the world. This marks a radical change since 1968, when anthropologist Bill 
Stanner identified institutionalized “disremembering” of Indigenous issues 
as the hallmark of Australian culture: today, Aboriginal art and culture have 
now become a national, or at least a disciplinary, preoccupation.” 

Some of the distinctive developments within Australian art history have 
parallels in Australian photo histories. Chief among these is the questioning 
of Western concepts of images and provenance, which stems from an emerging 
sensitivity to Aboriginal culture and the proactive employment of Indigenous 
curators in national arts institutions to collect and interpret Indigenous mate- 
rial culture. So let us now consider the photographic histories, and especially 
the survey history or longue durée, that informed Bernard Smith’s writings." 
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Empirical and Seminal Histories 


If one leaves aside the glossy monographs on particular individuals 
or collections, the list of Australian photographic histories is short. Austra- 
lia’s first major national history of photography, Jack Cato’s 1955 Story of the 
Camera in Australia, was premised on the belief that photography “as no other 
medium, literary or graphic,” was best placed to record and reveal the history 
of the young nation.” Cato’s chronology favored biography, technological 
developments, and professional genealogies and networks. His inadvertent 
nod to early historiographers Giorgio Vasari and perhaps Giovanni Morelli 
set the tone for numerous amateur histories.”” Biography and connoisseurship 
has also informed professional writings such as those by photo archivist Alan 
Davies, whose publications from the late 1970s continue to provide a baseline 
for other researchers because of their strong reliance on primary sources and 
careful checking of the data.” Such histories from this tradition rest their 
authority on painstaking archival research without recourse to arguments 
about who represents whom, and why. Consequently, the fact that Aborigines 
often featured as the subject, but never as the photographer, was accepted 
without comment. This blind spot remained until Ace Bourke curated N4DOC 
86 Exhibition of Aboriginal and Islander Photographers in 1986, after which 
critical thinking about Aboriginal agency in the production and reception 
of images started to emerge.” 

After Cato, the next significant shift in thinking was in the 1970s, when the 
professionalization of photographic curating and history began. Between 1972 
and 1980, the state galleries of Victoria and New South Wales, and then the 
Australian National Gallery (now the National Gallery of Australia, NGA), es- 
tablished curatorial positions in photography.” These appointments reflected 
broader institutional changes, for in 1973 the Whitlam Labor government 
revamped and enriched the Australia Council, allowing more money for 
touring exhibitions and catalogues. Also in 1973, the Australian Foundation 
for Photography was established in Sydney with its gallery, renamed as the 
Australian Centre for Photography (ACP), and was officially opened by the 
prime minister’s wife in November 1974. The net result of these institutional 
changes meant that there was an unprecedented capacity from the 1970s to 
collect, display, and publish new research on photography in art museums, 
libraries, and university museums.”* Much, if not all, photo history research 
published in Australia in this period was by curators whose mutual task was 
to build collections and inform audiences. 

This ferment led to two new photo histories in 1988, the bicentennial year 
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acknowledging the British occupation of Australia: Shades of Light by curator 
Gael Newton (and others) and Picturing Australia by independent scholar 
Anne-Marie Willis.” No longer content with what historian E. H. Carr 
had identified as “over simple and inadequate” histories of great men, each 
author questioned mere progressivism or hero worship, and together reveal 
much about theoretical paradigms of the time.** Newton’s Shades of Light, a 
history (nota catalogue) accompanying the eponymously named exhibition, 
effectively linked Cato’s Story to an international (especially U.S.) narrative, so 
that Australia’s photographic history could be read as reflecting debates within 
Western modernity. Her account was framed by concepts of international 
cultural exchange centered on ways of looking and seeing, of imagining and 
knowing. Not unlike contemporary American scholars of the day, Newton 
introduced her story of photography within Australia via pre-photographic 
imaginings of Terra Australis and various scientific experiments using the cam- 
era obscura, optics, and photochemistry.” Newton’s photo history brought 
before a wide audience an expanded repertoire of Australian images that she 
positioned within a history of ideas about ways of seeing.”** 

Central to Anne-Marie Willis’s Picturing Australia, on the other hand, 
was the author’s critique of other photo histories, which she saw as falling 
into predictable patterns— namely practicing untheorized “narrative history,” 
undertaking an “archaeological dig” (archival research for its own sake), posi- 
tioning photography as a subset of art history, and constructing a “celebratory 
monograph.” None of these, Willis argued, gave due consideration to the 
“institutional forces to which photography is always bound.”*° Inspired by 
Roland Barthes and Michel Foucault as much as by Allan Sekula’s essays on 
photographic archives, Willis sought to expand the analytical framework 
for Australian photography by taking into account postmodern theories. 

Like most scholars writing on photography in Australia at the time, Willis 
was no stranger to archival research, and for a short time held the position 
of Nineteenth-Century Photography Researcher funded by the Australian 
Gallery Directors Council. Her desire to critique an aestheticizing framing of 
photography was already evident in the late 1970s, when she was an active con- 
tributor to an informal network of photography scholars in Sydney. It is worth 
attending to the details of several events connected with the University of Syd- 
ney in the late 1970s and early 1980s, because they are symptomatic of similar 
debates taking place elsewhere in Australia, and remain underacknowledged 
in Australian photo historiography.” In September 1977, Wayne Hooper of 
the university’s Department of Adult Education convened a conference on 
“Photography in Australia.”** One month later, Hooper assembled a Steering 
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Committee—eighteen people including photo archivists, photographers, 
photo teachers, and academics from at least five states in Australia—to con- 
duct further research on Australian photographic history and uses, and to 
explore partnerships with the acp.* Given the large geographic area to be 
covered without help from electronic and digital devices, this was quite a he- 
roic undertaking. The seminar program that evolved was called “Photography 
and Society”; it thrived on the diverse disciplinary groundings of the partic- 
ipants, including photographic practice, the humanities, and both the social 
and physical sciences. Indeed, one leading visiting scholar was led to remark 
that he had never before participated in such a multidisciplinary seminar.” 
By December, a small group of enthusiasts from Sydney and Melbourne 
talked about setting up ajournal, woror (Working Papers on Photography).*° 
Like the conference, WOPOP aimed to “consider photography as a medium 
of communication as well as an art form.’ Explaining that their “focus will 
be as much on the social usage of photography as on the images themselves,” 
the group committed to avail themselves of “the insights and techniques of 
disciplines such as sociology, history, literature, politics, aesthetics, anthro- 
pology and linguistics.’*” Edited from Melbourne by photographers Euan 
McGillivray and Matthew Nickson, there were nine journal issues produced 
between 1978 and 1983, as well as the proceedings of a follow-up Australian 
Photography Conference from 1981 in Melbourne.** The journal published 
brief accounts of research in progress as well as detailing grants for photo- 
graphic research, practice, and display from the Australia Council. Stock- 
in-trade items were reprints of seminal articles by overseas luminaries such 
as John Berger, A. D. Coleman, J. C. Sherer, and especially Allan Sekula. So 
difficult was it for the editors to source a continuous supply of local content 
that they inserted a jibe at their readership on the cover of issue 8 (figure 
8.1). Local practitioners and emerging scholars who did contribute papers 
reflected the impact of Birmingham-based cultural studies strategies that 
were then filtering into the Australian academy.” The most prolific Austra- 
lian contributor to the journal, and the only one to address photographic 
historiography, was Anne-Marie Willis. In her 1980 article on “Problems 
and Issues in Writing a History of Australian Photography,’ Willis sought 
to define the dilemma facing the photo historian.*° She framed it thus: to 
challenge the prevailing orthodoxy of a photo history based only on images 
that are distinctively photographic, aesthetic, and “straight” (as established 
by Beaumont Newhall at the Museum of Modern Art in the United States), 
can leave the researcher vulnerable to such an unwieldy array of photographs 
about endless subjects and associated disciplines that the very idea of a his- 
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FIGURE 8.1. Two covers of woPOP (Working Papers on Photography), 1978 and 1981. 
Private collection. Reproduced with permission of wovop editor, Euan McGillivray. 


tory of photography becomes questionable. Her wry conclusion was that 
photography’s pervasiveness across many fields “allows it to belong to every 
institution but itself?”*! Willis’s argument was the most ambitious at the time, 
and it reveals an underlying concern that photography, so recently embraced 
by the art institutions, was all too rapidly becoming identified with a high art 
interest in form and print quality alone. 

Willis’s 1988 history continued her investigation of “institutional forces,” an 
approach that typified much photographic research at the time.* Yet, with the 
exception of Willis’s Picturing Australia, little of this radical restructuring of 
the discourse is evident in subsequent histories. For example, in 2003-2004, 
three histories purporting to be national but in fact showcasing institutional 
collections prioritized photographer and subject matter over disciplinary, 
cultural, and institutional critiques.** The radical and feisty debates of the 
1980s died as quickly as they had erupted. Of note, however, was the failure 
of even activist photo historians to pick up on Aboriginal issues that had so 
dominated Bernard Smith’s radio talks in 1980, and indeed the wider media 
throughout the 1970s and 1980s. The nation was thinking about these issues, 
and photographers were recording them, but little of the debates seemed to 
have engaged most photo historians.* 
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Cultural and Convergent Histories 


It took until 2007 before a comprehensive photo history at- 
tempted to deal with the consequences of Indigenous dispossession as raised 
by Smith and others. Helen Ennis’s Photography and Australia sought to 
examine Australian photography as a “conversation” about its “distinctive 
local characteristics” and its roles within Australian society and visual culture. 
Her reflexive and heuristic investigation—like Sayer’s history, Australian Art, 
six years earlier— iteratively reexamines three key themes: Indigenous-set- 
tler relations; representations of the land across a spectrum from realism to 
myth; and “aspects of life?” whether materially or metaphysically driven. 
In her concluding paragraph, Ennis argues that the “unfinished business in 
the reconciliation process between settler and Indigenous Australians” has 
impacted Australian culture in general, and that when many artists, writers, 
and historians return to consider the past, they reveal “a desire to think about 
what the past might now mean in new, creative ways.” This sensibility, glacial 
in its realization in Australia’s photo histories, is precisely what was intimated 
in Smith’s Truganini talks. Ennis invited reflection on the implications of the 
postcolonial condition for all Australians, Aboriginal and settler, and in so 
doing marked a shift in thinking about Australian photo history: the critical 
thinking that had informed photographic practice and newer histories of 
Australia for thirty years was now woven into a photo history. 

But it would be optimistic to imagine that the discourse has now fun- 
damentally changed. If threads of these insights weave their way into Anne 
Marsh’s lavishly illustrated tome Look! of 2010, which “showcase[ed] the 
works of individual art photographers” since 1980, they must be spotted in 
the annotated captions or in the five short critical essays at the end.** The 
following year, three essays on Australian photo histories were published. 
Ennis’s critique of Australian photo historiography charted material confined 
to books on the topic.” Isobel Crombie’s “Photography and Australia” and 
the artist/curator Jonathan Jones's “Picturing Self-Determination” are two of 
twenty-one essays in Anderson’s 2011 Cambridge Companion to Australian 
Art (2011), which developed as “an inclusive art history of Australia” for an 
international audience.” Neither essay is a critical historiography. Crombie 
structures her history around just ten images, which are designed to function 
as “visual ‘signposts’” of “broader photographic issues.”” Jones's essay looks at 
the uses of photography by Indigenous Australian artists since 1986, noting 
that many of these photographers work against the late-nineteenth-century 
photographic archive, whether to critique clichéd stereotypes or to use them 
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as a springboard for creativity. When Jones, who is of Kamilaroi/Wiradjuri 
(central and northern New South Wales) heritage, uses the phrase “pictur- 
ing self-determination” he marks a shift in the discourse from land rights to 
memory, identity, and the reappropriation of visual archives. Because Jones's 
remit is to look only at Indigenous practitioners, he excludes numerous activist 
photographers, both black and white, who have worked since the 1970s to 
support land rights and other fundamental Indigenous issues.” His account 
relies almost exclusively on stories emanating from the lives and thoughts of 
the artists themselves: any comments on earlier, especially colonial (pre-1901), 
imagery and issues are triggered by what he observes in contemporary prac- 
tice. By centering his account on artists’ lives and concerns, Jones returns to 
a surprisingly conventional practice in art and photo history, albeit one that 
positions biography within an Aboriginal cultural framework. 

When Australia’s photo history is restricted to the art canon with little 
reference to more interdisciplinary and cross-cultural discourses, it looks 
partial indeed. What might a more expansive model of Australian photo 
history entail? Although one senses a desire for cross-cultural dialogue in 
Sayers’s and Ennis’s books, I would argue that another chapter belongs in the 
longue durée, one that seeks to identify deep drivers for local distinctiveness 
within Australian culture and more specifically its photo history. Such an 
account would clearly document the Realpolitik of cross-cultural dialogue 
within photographic practice and scholarship, as little of this material has 
found its way into the photo histories assembled by art historians and art 
museum professionals. Positivism, connoisseurship, history, biography, mo- 
dernity, memory, contemporaneity, and aesthetics are the recurring themes 
in the art-historical photo histories, including those by Ennis, Crombie, and 
Jones.” A clue as to what is missing can be gleaned if we return to Smith’s 
insight that by 1980 settler Australians had yet to address the consequences 
of moral values shaped by local experience. Recent writings often avoid ref- 
erence to what has been called “our shared history” — that is, Indigenous and 
non-Indigenous coexistence in Australia, whether tolerant or intolerant.‘ By 
using such a filter, I propose that Smith’s sense of tragedy-avoidance, an idea 
that builds on Stanner’s 1968 concept of social amnesia, has been countered 
by a new sense of agency within photographic practice but is yet to emerge 
in the discourse comprising photo history. 
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Photography as Agency 


It was in the 1970s, at the very time that photographic departments 
and galleries were gaining a foothold in the eastern states of Australia, that 
some documentary photographers became engaged in shifting cross-cultural 
relationships with a new generation of politicized Aborigines. The two central 
issues were self-determination, which challenged government control over 
health, legal, housing, and other fundamental services, and land rights, given 
that no treaty had ever been negotiated between the first white settlers and 
the Indigenous populations. It was in 1972 that the Aboriginal Tent Embassy 
was established on the lawns of Parliament House, Canberra, and for the next 
two decades land rights marches were a regular occurrence in the streets of 
Sydney and elsewhere. Photographers were on the scene, not just to report for 
newspapers but to record the events for posterity, because Aboriginal leaders 
knew the importance of having good images to ensure that future histories 
carried their stories. 

The first major project to bring this groundswell of change to fruition was 
After the Tent Embassy (1982), an exhibition, then book, by Marcia Langton, 
Wes Stacey, and Narelle Perreux. Highlighting radical improvements over the 
previous ten years, as well as ongoing disadvantage, Langton pitted the noble 
savage and colonial victim imagery of the past against powerful contemporary 
photographs documenting vibrant communities and leaders going about their 
daily lives in all manner of circumstances.” That not one of the photographers 
in the project was Indigenous is as much a reflection of unequal access to 
education and resources as it is evidence of strong commitment by sectors of 
the settler population toward a more equitable society. Penny Tweedie, Judo 
(now Juno) Gemes, Jon Rhodes, Wes Stacey, and many others were forging a 
new visual poetics within activist politics. Significantly, apart from the exhi- 
bition, which toured parts of the country in community halls, access to the 
images is typically through the Koori (Aboriginal) press, the photo archives 
of state libraries, and contemporary histories—they have rarely emerged in 
art museums’ photo histories. An example is Elaine Pelot-Kitchener’s (now 
Pelot-Syron) photographs Urban Corroboree (1979) recording the opening 
of Murawina preschool in Redfern, then inner Sydney’s Aboriginal heartland 
(figure 8.2). The event was optimistic because the new center not only stood 
among revitalized housing in Eveleigh Street, but this Aboriginal-led change 
was marked by contemporary dance performed by the Aboriginal and Islander 
Dance Theatre (AIDT), itself exemplifying exciting innovations in Aboriginal 
performing and media arts. The unexpected moment, one captured by the 
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FIGURE 8.2. Elaine Pelot-Syron, Urban Corroboree, one of six images, 1979, silver 


gelatin print. Edition of 50. Courtesy of the artist and Josef Lebovic Gallery. 


photographer, was the instantaneous mimicry of the AIDT’s kangaroo dance 
by the local urban kids; never before had they seen professional dance, whether 
traditional corroboree or contemporary. And yet they got it! Today, images 
such as these are more likely to be found in illustrated histories, such as Nigel 
Parbury’s Survival: A History of Aboriginal Life in New South Wales (1986), 
rather than in photographic histories, where one would anticipate a closer 
reading of the image.”° Beneficial though the illustrated history is in reaching 
a wide audience irrespective of age and literacy, it is not a mode of publishing 
that appears to value qualities in the image other than the subject matter. 
Australia still lacks a central photo archive with resources to commission 
major photo essays by leading practitioners, so it was remarkable that early in 
the 1980s twenty-one Indigenous and non-Indigenous photographers were 
commissioned by the Australian Institute for Aboriginal Studies (A1AS, now 
AIATSIS) to work with seventeen Indigenous communities around the coun- 
try. The purpose was to generate a diverse, ethical, and collaborative photo 
archive and book, both called After 200 Years, in order to affirm a positive 
Indigenous presence for the problematic bicentennial year of 1988.” Under 
the stewardship of Penny Taylor, After 200 Years developed innovative ethical 
protocols to ensure that communities played a very strong collaborative role 
in their own representation. Although some photos showed the geophysical 
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setting, most focused on individuals or small groups of people, each of whom 
is identified by name, with many contributing a story about themselves or 
their community through an expanded caption. Gone were the old nameless 
stereotypes, and missing was an overreliance on celebrated Indigenous leaders. 
Instead, this project identified ordinary people getting on with their lives in 
settings marked by local distinctiveness. Of course, individual photographers 
had already amassed significant archives showing precisely these sensitivities. * 
But it was Taylor’s analysis of this collaborative process that changed forever 
the benchmark against which photographers could work with any commu- 
nity, especially an Indigenous one. Here photography was used primarily for 
social agency, especially community empowerment, rather than for purely 
aesthetic ends. It was the photographs and their subjects that took center 
stage. Indeed, the photographers (who are mentioned by name) all signed 
over copyright of published images to the commissioning body, A1As. As 
with the Langton project six years earlier, the primary impulse was not to 
generate images for the art museum but to visually document the present in 
ways that would affirm local communities and inform the wider Australian 
and international communities. That images from the wider repertoire have 
nevertheless been collected by art museums, demonstrates that socially framed 
projects can readily accommodate aesthetic content.” 

Although many fine photographers participated in them, neither the Lang- 
ton nor Taylor projects rate a mention in Ennis’s otherwise thoughtful and 
nuanced history. Similarly, Jones does not allude to the Langton project, 
although Indigenous participants in Taylor’s Affer 200 Years are mentioned, 
presumably because his essay is restricted to Indigenous photographers. The 
net effect of these omissions, however, is a thinner and less engaging photo 
history. Also, when difficult but ultimately successful cross-cultural projects 
are erased from the photo histories, there remains no record of collaboration 
to be critiqued and developed by other potential participants. 

Before considering these matters further, I want to draw attention to recent 
critiques of the colonial photo archive in order to point to some success- 
ful critical strategies that could provoke new ways of constructing a photo 
history informed by shifting cultural mores. The first strategy stems, as it 
happens, from non-Indigenous researchers in anthropology and history; the 
second from Indigenous photographers who use the photo archive to generate 
punchy and witty images for contemporary audiences. 

Many contemporary Indigenous communities in Australia have benefited 
from whatever scraps of information can be gleaned from images of their 
ancestors, even if almost all the elements in the photographs were contrived 
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by the settler photographer. For example, writer and anthropologist Roslyn 
Poignant has unraveled the story of Queensland Aborigines kidnapped in the 
1880s to perform in P. T. Barnum’s circus in the United States, before being 
exhibited in western European “human zoos,’ where they were measured and 
photographed by ethnographers.® Apart from piecing together surviving 
documented details of the disgraceful and bizarre story, Poignant also sought 
to recover the troupe’s names, identities, and stories through oral histories with 
their descendants. Similarly, historian Jane Lydon has worked with Indigenous 
communities in Victoria to identify unnamed people in the nineteenth-century 
photo archive so as to understand the legacy of those archives on descen- 
dants and their communities.” It is not uncommon for researchers such as 
these to assist descendants in the repatriation of material from national and 
international museums. Recognizing the perils of taking photographs at face 
value, they employ dialogic processes to recover stories that for too long were 
detached from the visual archive. Unlike the unfocused “archaeological dig” 
derided by Willis, these scholars underpin their new accounts of the past with 
a normative impulse that has them consider an ethical sense of what ought to 
happen in archival research. Their histories are less a matter of recovery than 
reconstruction. The importance of these very specific case studies is that they 
suggest ways in which the broader photo survey histories can be pried open to 
reveal compelling stories. The one image, rather than being fixed in time, is seen 
to gain new meanings over time, depending on the questions being asked of it. 

Visual artists were well positioned to conduct a visual critique of the photo 
archive. Over the past thirty years, numerous Indigenous artists, such as 
Bronwyn Bancroft, Michael Riley, Leah King-Smith, Genevieve Grieves, 
Brook Andrew, Dianne Jones, Christian Thompson, Brenda L. Croft, re a, 
Fiona Foley, Vernon Ah-Kee, and Destiny Deacon, have mined photo archives 
in public and personal collections to generate new photographic work, for 
new audiences. Behind their often-compelling aesthetics is an exploration of 
personal and cultural values. Deacon, for example, has exposed the artifice 
of stereotypical clichés by combining surreal juxtapositions with a generous 
dollop of outrageous black humor—as seen in her 1990s color laser copies of 
polaroid photographs showing golliwog plastic dolls sizzling on a barbeque, 
or served up in cupcake wrappers as “cute” offerings for adoption (figure 8.3). 
In one embarrassing stroke she makes us smile at the absurdity of racial supe- 
riority even as we recognize the latent racism that so easily surfaces within the 
stereotyped Aussie “throw-a shrimp-on-the-barbie” culture.” Such jokes, says 
Milan Kundera, are “the best evidence that a sharp sense of the real and an 
imagination that ventures into the implausible can make a perfect pairing.” 
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FIGURE 8.3. Destiny Deacon, Adoption, 1993/2000. Light jet 


print from Polaroid original, 100 x 100 cm. Edition of 15 + 2 A/Ps. 
Courtesy of the artist and Roslyn Oxley9 Gallery. 


A different kind of humor pervades Genevieve Grieves’s five-channel video 
installation Picturing the Old People (2006-2007, 12:55 minutes). In it she 
imaginatively recreates an iconic nineteenth-century studio to show the Ab- 
original subjects passively resisting directions of photographer J. W. Lindt, 
and thus claiming coauthorship of the final image. Imagination and wit are 
also seen in Mervyn Bishop’s Bungaree: The Showman (2012) (figure 8.4), 
which responds to the pre-photographic visual archive. In his friezelike digital 
photograph, the artist’s dancer/actor son is shown performing a number of 
roles (hunter, farmer, entrepreneur) adopted by Bungaree throughout his 
years of association with colonial settlers in Sydney Cove in the first decades 
of the nineteenth century. In place of a conventional interpretation that would 
see Bungaree as ineptly mimicking polite society, Bishop suggests the man’s 
capacity to take command of the situation by balancing various roles as the 
needs arise. In mining the visual archives, these artists deploy wit, visual pa- 
nache, historical critique, and invention to make us look carefully and think 
critically. We can see in these Indigenous photographs a mindfulness of the 
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FIGURE 8.4. Mervyn Bishop, Bungaree: The Showman, digital photograph, 2012. 
Commissioned for the exhibition Bungaree: The First Australian, curated by Djon 
Mundine OAM, and opening at Mosman Art Gallery on August 30, 2012, before a 


national tour. Reproduced by permission of the artist. 


past, but one that eschews nostalgia in favor of creativity and refuses to be 
constrained by binaries of aesthetics or activism. Surely there are lessons here 
for the photo historian. 


Agency and Photo Histories 


What might photo historians take from these various critiques of 
the photo archive to address current values regarding Australian and Aborig- 
inal identity/culture? As we have seen, individual photographers, curators, 
historians, and others have readily addressed some of the emotional and in- 
tellectual blockages identified by Bernard Smith in 1980. At an official level, 
Australians appear to have found a capacity to deal with their history: in 
December 1992, Prime Minister Keating acknowledged past atrocities such as 
massacres, and in February 2008, Prime Minister Rudd apologized for official 
Assimilation policies that removed Indigenous babies from their mothers and 
resulted in the “stolen generations.’® In their essays introduced above, Ennis 
and Jonathan Jones address Indigenous issues, but through it all one senses a 
far greater comfort in dealing with representations and issues of the past than 
with challenges facing us all now. It is not difficult for any of us, regardless of 
ethnicity, to condemn the callousness of the past, including what Jones has 
called “photographic abuse.”** But how might photo historians, especially 
those working within the discipline of art history and curatorship, maintain 
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their skills in giving a close reading of the image and related issues of produc- 
tion and consumption, while taking up Bernard Smith’s suggestion that we 
consider some of the moral consequences arising from our own experiences? 

Clearly, simply “Aboriginalizing” the field of photo history by expanding its 
content is not enough. One alternative is to allow for the multivocal reader, as 
demonstrated by Ian McLean’s How Aborigines Invented the Idea of Contempo- 
rary Art (2011). Such compilations show just how widely held in the Australian 
art world is a desire to understand and account for current bicultural complex- 
ities. It is a good start, but it doesn’t forge a new kind of writing. The potential 
for a fresh strategy was offered twenty years ago by leading Indigenous scholar 
Marcia Langton in her essay on Indigenous representation for the Australian 
Film Commission. Langton redefined Aboriginality in order to supersede 
those exclusive settler or Indigenous definitions that have operated to maintain 
divisions in Australian society.” She argued that fundamental social change will 
come about only through one-on-one cross-cultural dialogue, and that such 
exchanges are in fact constitutive of “Aboriginality.” Inadvertently, Langton 
threw out a challenge to writers on Australian photographic history. If one were 
mindful of such dialogues, as was Langton herself in After the Tent Embassy 
project, then the prevailing paradigm of Aboriginal writers only talking about 
Indigenous photographers’ works, or non-Indigenous writers shying away from 
Indigenous issues on the grounds that broader cultural issues are superfluous 
to a critique on photography proper, would be a thing of the past.“ 

What might photographic historiography be like if established analyses 
were tempered with a more heuristic or reflexive turn? Certainly much writing 
by Indigenous authors on photography (and the arts in general) weaves the 
autobiographical and biographical into the analysis. What would happen if 
we allowed the author, whether Indigenous or non-Indigenous, to reflect on 
the legacies of shameful as well as sustaining relationships? Would it change 
the discourse, for example, if I were to interrupt a critique of Pelot-Syron’s 
photograph of Murawina (figure 8.2) by saying that it is best seen as a triptych 
showing the AIDT dancers and the children’s’ mimicry? Or that the smiles 
on everyone's faces register the pleasure felt by the adults that city kids could 
so quickly connect with ceremony-inspired dance? Or that the Barthesean 
punctum for me is the optimism seen on so many faces, because I too was in 
the crowd and recall the euphoria at what promised to be a radical change in 
Aboriginal self-determination? Perhaps. A more inspiring mode of writing 
than the worthy voice of the 1970s is the lucid, reflective, and imaginative 
tone developed by historians Greg Dening and Inga Clendinnen, who, in the 
latter’s words, came to “embrace uncertainty and ambiguity [as] the historian’s 
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special duty.’® The very task of trying to question and expand the discourse 
is one way to begin the rethinking. 

In this chapter I have tried to account for Australia’s photo historiography 
by using cultural insights from Bernard Smith’s Boyer lectures to identify defi- 
ciencies and opportunities. There is certainly plenty of room for improvement 
in what we say and how we say it. For, just as the vibrancy of contemporary 
Indigenous photographic practice stems from an inherent, if not always ex- 
plicit, reference to cultural mores of the past and present, so too photographic 
historiography is likely to benefit from an expanded theoretical framework 
that moves beyond biography, technology, modernism, and institutional 
ideology to address core cultural issues that define who we are. 
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The recent expansion of photography’s field of operations in the 
nonlinear environment of Web 2.0 has impacted the culture of making and 
consuming photographs, breathing new life (and afterlife) into amateur prac- 
tices. In this digital universe the means of production and (micro) publishing 
have come into the hands of “ordinary” people on an unprecedented scale, 
signaling the second phase of photography’s mass popularization—the first 
having been associated with the launch of George Eastman’s Kodak box 
camera in the 1880s. The current generation of smartphones, equipped with 
high-resolution digital cameras and high-speed Internet connections, are 
indeed the “you-press-the-button, it-does-the-rest” devices par excellence, 
allowing users to shoot, edit, manipulate, and share their photographic images 
potentially in real time. 

The ubiquity and increased popularity of the networked image, or what 
has been called “Photography 2.0,”! have ushered in shifts in the interpreta- 
tion, consumption, and recontextualization of amateur imagery online and 
offline, bringing to the public eye what until recently remained an “invisible 
image.”* This omnipresence has also affected the very culture of photogra- 
phy, blurring the boundaries between genres and functions, scholarly and 
vernacular, professional and amateur, private and public. “Web 2.0, with its 
emphasis on the power of virtual community, on the lateral less hierarchi- 
cal ‘we’ that collaboratively introduces information together,’ wrote Fred 
Ritchin, “circumvents the professional or artist’s voice as if it were an old 
aristocratic ploy.”* In this seemingly open-to-all space for visual communi- 
cation, photo-sharing, moblogging, commenting, annotating, favoring, and 


liking become social acts that shape the relationship between producers and 
consumers of cultural meaning, and as such have attracted much scholarly 
attention and interdisciplinary debates. 

Within this historical and historiographical framework, photographic 
snapshots generated and disseminated through social media applications have 
been considered part and parcel of our contemporary vernacular culture, as 
originating among the “common” people (folk), as adopted by, adapted to, 
or reflecting the taste of the people (popular), as a hobby and a cultural arti- 
fact lacking in professional sophistication (amateur), or as relating to a large 
number of people (mass). They have also captured the imagination of museum 
curators, appearing to be the perfect mouthpiece for the rebranded “engaging,” 
“reflective; “participatory” museum.‘ Reflecting on the latter development, 
this chapter explores how snapshots in the age of Photography 2.0 have been 
incorporated into contemporary art museum displays. It specifically examines 
the ways in which such imagery has been interpreted, accommodated, and 
assimilated within curatorial practices that renegotiate authored discourse 
through the deployment of polyvocal narratives and participatory practices. 
Through case studies of art exhibitions that incorporated public-contributed 
photographic content into their displays, we discuss how everyday photo- 
graphic creativity and the raw materials of other people’s (hi)stories can serve 
as a means to interact with institutionally constructed histories. The chapter 
initially explores the scholarly discourse around “amateur” photography and 
then turns to a discussion of four key themes from our case studies. Desires 
for community engagement, expansion of the photographic genre, captur- 
ing of the vernacular, and generation of new museum content, we argue, 
are shaping the processes and products of institutional attempts to include 
public-contributed photographs in contemporary art museum exhibitions. 


Appropriating the Amateur 


Constituting the “defining other” of art photography and failing 
by definition to match the value of other so-called noble genres of photogra- 
phy, amateur photographic practices have long been neglected or specifically 
excluded from the official histories of photography, and thus from the art 
museum.’ An advocate of a more inclusive cultural history of photography, 
Geoffrey Batchen observed scholars’ reluctance, at best, to accommodate 
snapshots “into a historical narrative still anxiously, insecurely, focused on 
originality, innovation, and individualism.’* Accounting for this reluctance, 
he argued, are the sentimentality, the repetitiveness (in terms of both form 
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and content), and the banality of snapshots as much as their lack of economic 
value within the art establishment. Indeed, the snapshot belongs to that order 
of cultural artifacts that defy, by definition, the laws of “modernist” art history 
and the art museum’s ground principles for collection and exhibition. Far 
from showcasing mastery or skilled craftsmanship, creative genius or artistic 
intent, snapshots have been generally regarded as potentially reproducible 
ad infinitum (even if they usually survive in single printed copies), as essen- 
tially intimate, and as destined to be primarily consumed and circulated in 
“private contexts of interpersonal communicative relationships.’’ Museums 
have thus assumed that their visitors would see snapshots as either boring or 
impenetrable. 

Even the term “amateur” that usually accompanies the snapshot has been 
characterized historically by semantic ambiguity hovering between “praise 
and condemnation,” between the joys of the pastime and the qualities of 
those artifacts and practices deemed lacking in professional skill.* Indeed, the 
term “amateur” was to accommodate both the enthusiasm and dedication of 
the first aristocratic amateurs and the playfulness of the Kodaker in the late 
nineteenth century. In the early twentieth century, the term came to describe 
the gallant pursuit of artistic expression, which, distinguished from the trivial 
commercial practice of high-street photographers, was not to be confused 
with the unambitious pursuit of the average Sunday snapshooter.’ Described 
as “folk” art, the snapshot was reinvented in the interwar years in the face of 
modern art’s fascination with the primitive and the naif. In the late 1960s and 
throughout the 1970s, the apparent incidentality, technical clumsiness, and 
banality of amateur photographs would acquire new currency as these images 
were materially and/or stylistically appropriated by conceptual artists and 


art photographers seeking to oppose the “Regime””® 


or to create a “poetic” 
transcription of the everyday." In the same conceptual vein, the de-skilling of 
photographic practice, or “the intentional pursuit of the plastic controls and 
visual richness hinted at in the work of the casual amateur,’ would soon be- 
come a form of artistic mannerism; the aesthetic of the unaesthetic associated 
with snapshot imagery thus became a recognizable style in the art museum.” 
However, apart from artistic appropriations of the snapshot, this genre in its 
truly vernacular form has generated serious curatorial attention in the art 
museum only in the past two decades, as the exhibitions below demonstrate. 

As debates were taking shape about the place of vernacular photography in 
photographic histories and curatorial practices, Douglas Nickel was among 
the first photography curators to bring the problematic of the snapshot to 


the fore within the space of the art museum with the exhibition Szapshots: 
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The Photography of Everyday Life, 1888 to the Present, organized at the San 
Francisco Museum of Modern Art in 1998. Nickel emphasized the intricate 
social and cultural currency of the snapshot in different historical contexts, 
the interwoven factors that determine a snapshot’s making, and which make 
the theorization of the “most populous class of photographic object” a fairly 
enormous endeavor. 

Following this initiative, the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York 
held in 2000 the exhibition Osher Pictures: Anonymous Photographs from the 
Thomas Walther Collection, while in 2004 two additional private collections 
of vernacular photographs were accommodated by American art museums: 
In the Vernacular: Everyday Photographs from the Roger Kingston Collection at 
the Boston University Art Gallery, and Close to Home: An American Album 
at the Getty Museum. In 2007, the National Gallery in Washington staged 
the exhibition The Art of the American Snapshot, which was based on Robert 
E. Jackson's collection of eight thousand snapshots; this was followed closely 
by the Newark Museum’s presentation of Now Is Then: Snapshots from the 
Maresca Collection in 2008." All of these exhibitions aimed to recontextual- 
ize the historical vernacular within the art museum, and not simply because 
of the scarcity of other vintage prints, or of what Catherine Zuromskis has 
called “an atrophying of vernacular ingenuity or inability to distance ourselves 
from more recent developments in photographic convention.” This curato- 
rial fascination was also triggered by more than a generalized interest in the 
social history or anthropological outlook onto cultural activity; unauthored 
images, stripped bare of their original function and context, “take on the 
unassailable nobility of orphans and the ineffable enchantment of found 
poetry,’ as one museum curator stated.” It is the trained eye of the collector 
and/or curator and their de/re/contextualization in the museum’s galleries 
or publication that metamorphosed these “trivial” fragments of ordinary life 
into extraordinary moments that captured the “poetic” aspect of the everyday. 
This process of curatorial interpretation within the art museum transforms 
the very functionality and personal meaning of the historical snapshot into 
aesthetic or social value, the two main contrasting axes in contemporary 
curatorial discourse.'* We will claim that such conventions, which have often 
been explored in exhibitions dealing with historic vernacular photography, 
may also apply to art museum exhibitions that incorporate contemporary 
vernacular photography. 

In an attempt to challenge the curatorial control over displayed vernacu- 
lar material, Bill Ewing, the director of the Musée de l’Elysée in Lausanne, 
Switzerland, introduced in 2007 a grand-scale participatory project suitably 
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titled We Are All Photographers Now. Like the Baltimore Contemporary Art 
Museum's 2000 participatory project, Szapshot: An Exhibition of 1000 Artists, 
which displayed one thousand photographs mailed to the museum by willing 
lenders, We Are All Photographers Now featured an impressive fifty thousand 
entries from all over the world, uploaded on acomputer that randomly selected 
one hundred images to be printed and displayed each week.” In the same 
vein, when Erik Kessel was invited by FOAM in Amsterdam in 2011 to stage 
an exhibition on the future of the photography museum, he responded with 
an impressive installation that consisted of piles of prints of (it seemed) all the 
images uploaded onto the photo-sharing website Flickr in a twenty-four-hour 
period.”® We would argue that such purposefully liberal editing processes are 
not necessarily the norm when it comes to accommodating amateur, pub- 
lic-generated content in on-site and online museum displays. 

As the evolving digital media landscape has given rise to online social 
networks, image-sharing platforms, citizen journalism, and crowd-sourced 
knowledge, museums in the United States, Australia, and some European 
countries have identified in social media platforms and public-generated 
photographs a means to increase their diversity of activities and to reach new 
audiences. This approach is supported by researchers in the field who charac- 
terize social media like Flickr and Facebook as “an exceptional platform from 
which to establish dialogue with and between users, to build relationships 
and bring together communities of interest.” The motivation for the above, 
at least in the United Kingdom, is tied to governmental agendas for social 
inclusivity and diversity, particularly in the 1990s; more recently these have 
focused on ideas of community empowerment, cohesion, and participation.” 
In this context, amateur photographs instigated within and collected through 
social media applications have been displayed in numerous contemporary 
museum exhibitions, three of which we discuss below. The selected exhibitions 
highlight the differences and similarities among the curatorial approaches to 
vernacular photography and its histories; they further offer an opportunity to 
explore some of the challenges associated with accommodating public-gen- 
erated imagery in art museums. 


Life of the City (2002) 


In spring 2002, the Museum of Modern Art held what it called 
an “experimental” exhibition about the city of New York. Along with the 
architecture, landscape, and buzz of the city, the show aimed to also explore 
the diverse cultures and traditions of photography in New York. As such, the 
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156 exhibits that furnished the main part of Life of the City were drawn from 
the museum’s collection of photographic masterworks. Mostly black and 
white, matted and framed according to museological standards, the vintage 
photographs that were authored predominantly by renowned American art 
photographers— from Alfred Stieglitz, Weegee, Helen Levitt, William Klein, 
and Robert Frank, to Irving Penn, Diane Arbus, and Cindy Sherman —were 
intersected sporadically by newspaper photographs and other “non-artistic” 
images, all of which were included in a modestly priced exhibition catalogue.” 

One wall featured color photographs of every size, style, and theme that 
were contributed by New Yorkers and visitors, amateur and professionals, 
who responded to the museum's open call “to express their relationship to the 


”4 “Unless it’s something violent . . . or potentially disturbing to a lot of 


city. 
people, we’re going to put up everything we get,” Peter Galassi, then chief cu- 
rator of the Department of Photography, stated when the call for submissions 
was publicized in the American press.” Unmounted and unframed prints up 
to sixteen by twenty inches, hand-delivered according to the museum brief, 
would be stuck onto the wall with clear pushpins on a rotating basis depend- 
ing on the number of submissions, which steadily increased, as some visitors 
to the exhibition would return to submit their photographs of New York.”° 
Within the frenetic salon-style installation were pictures of urban canyons 
and skyscrapers, subway ephemera and sidewalk dramas, window displays and 
kids at play, flags and views of the World Trade Center, the hustle and bustle 
of the big city—some clumsily taken, others more skillfully composed with 
references to the American tradition of street photography.” Galassi specif- 
ically commented on the thematic pluralism of the submitted material and 
the unexpected dialogues initiated in the impromptu installation: “what does 
a photograph of a Hindu procession in Queens tell us next to a picture of a 
city worker talking on his cell-phone in midtown Manhattan?”” These snaps 
constituted a very different type of photography than the “meta-vernacular” 
art that appropriated the language of amateur practice and that the museum 
had championed over the years through exhibitions of work by William 
Eggleston and others.” 

Nonetheless, the arresting centerpiece of the show was the projection of 
a constant stream of professional and amateur photographs collected by the 
post-September 11 project Here Is New York: A Democracy of Photographs. 
Initiated immediately after the attacks “as an alternative way of looking at and 
thinking about history” proposed “by the people for the people,’ the project 
created phenomenal momentum.*” Within days of their call, its instigators, 
Charles Traub, Michael Shulan, Gilles Peress, and Alice Rose George were 
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stormed by thousands of photographs sent by renowned professionals, week- 
end snapshooters, and camera users of every stripe, which were then showcased 
in a vacant storefront at 116 Princes Street in Soho. The exhibition opened 
on September 25, 2001, and hundreds of thousands of people lined up on the 
street to view it. “Photography is the perfect medium to express what happened 
on September u1,” explained Shulan; “it is democratic by its very nature and 
infinitely reproducible.” In the Here Is New York display, no titles or names 
were provided for the photographs, while all of the inkjet prints were printed 
at the same size, hung on a hardware-store washing line, and sold for $25 each. 
The “moral imperative to record” thus overshadowed claims of authorship, 
as anonymity and the uniformity of presentation leveled professionals and 
amateurs, denouncing the “master/mastery” discourse so long associated with 
photography in art museums. Here was, in the words of Margaret Olin, an 
“Gdeal perception of a high-modernism type of democracy.”** 

Yet it was neither photography’s much-debated “democraticness” nor its 
perceived everydayness, immediacy, and ease of dissemination in material or 
digital formats that established it in public consciousness as the ideal medium 
of expression in the aftermath of September 11 and every other traumatic 
public event since.” “In order to restore our sense of equilibrium as a nation, 
as a city, and particularly as acommunity,’ stated the website for Here Is New 
York, “we need to develop a new way of looking at and thinking about history, 
as well as a way of making sense of all of the images which continue to haunt 
us.”34 Barbie Zelizer has claimed that the “ritual” practice that photography 
involves can help people caught in tragedies such as these to “establish moral 
accountability, move on from the trauma, and in so doing help return the 
collective to its pre-traumatic state.”* Indeed, this is probably what brought 
such a varied crowd of people to MoMA’s doors, and not its typical crowd 
of art museum lovers and New York City tourists. In the eerily quiet gallery, 
the projection installation stood in the middle of the room as a memorial 
monument with people standing silently or sitting on benches watching the 
bombardment of images, as a kind of “religious ceremony.”** Dealing with 
trauma, loss, and memorialization in this way was the predominant exhibition 
value and purpose of Here Is New York and other similar post-9/11 projects 
in the United States and Europe.*” 

Life of the City was MoMA’s cultural contribution to the local recovery 
campaign to lure tourists back to New York City after the attack, as museum 
director Glen Lowry stated.** The exhibition was therefore expected to have 
a populist element to make it appealing to a wider audience, to “everyday 
New Yorkers” and tourists alike. A side display “everyone” could engage with 
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was the curatorial eureka that not only considerably increased the number of 
visitors, but also created among the participants a sense of pride in and own- 
ership of their work, as well as good feelings about the museum and the city. 
The photographs may have depicted a historic event and added the public’s 
perspective to the museum’s narrative of life in New York before and after 
9/11, but the act of participation was the main message of the side display. 
“Moved” by the number of images that people brought to the museum, Ga- 
lassi explained that “both the pictures of the collection and the photographs 
that people brought are about the diversity of the points of view and what 
people care to look at.... What the great artist photographers are doing and 
what you do when you take your snapshots is in the end practically the same, 
you point at something that matters to you.”” Interestingly, although the 
photographs were put on the wall as they arrived, with artistic merit regarded 
as a perfunctory affair, this diffusion of pedigrees, skills, and intentions that 
Galassi hinted at was not equally manifested throughout the multi-site exhi- 
bition—an observation that we will come back to in the following sections. 


How We Ave and How We Are Now (2007) 


Half a decade later, on the other side of the Atlantic, Tate Britain 
in London—often challenged for its exclusion of photography for most of the 
twentieth century—held its first large-scale in-house photography exhibition 
in the summer of 2007 (figure 9.1).*° Placing anonymous snaps, photographic 
ephemera, archival material, and commercial imagery alongside celebrated 
masters, old and new, the curators (Val Williams and Susan Bright) aimed 
to “revise the history of British photography” and unearth “fascinating con- 
tinuums” among genres and practices, professional and amateur, artistic and 
applied, across time.*! This “quasi-ethnographic’” approach that endeavored to 
“make use of the medium as an embedded form of local documentation and 
social exchange” purposefully disrupted with vernacular imagery the tradi- 
tional narrative of technologies, inventions, and masterpieces that constituted 
the official history of British photography.” Cabinet cards of “working and 
destitute lads” from the Barnado Archives, lockets and hair bracelets with 
miniature portraits, surveillance photographs from the Criminal Record 
Office, records from the British Red Cross and the British Association of 
Plastic Reconstructive and Aesthetic Surgeons at the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, Country Life magazine covers, anonymous portraits from commercial 
studios across the country, advertising and fashion imagery, postcards, and 
family albums were interspersed in the grand installation. Challenging the 
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Tate Britain’s long-standing reluctance to exhibit current and noncanonical 
work, the exhibition was complemented by contemporary public-generated 
imagery contributed via a Flickr group. 

Submitted under four thematic categories — landscape, documentary, por- 
trait, and still life—the photographs entered a digital pool that was to be 
streamed continually for four weeks and with minimal interference (apart 
from obscenity censorship) in the hallway just outside the main exhibition.* 
Out of 5,231 submissions, 40 photographs (ten in each category) were selected 
by acommittee of established jurors, accessioned online, and archived on the 
gallery’s website for future reference. This participatory initiative, although 
not anew museum practice in 2007, generated immense public interest among 
Flickr users. More than 2,700 photo-enthusiasts joined the group How We Are 
Now, many of whom visited the show in London. The curators of the main 
exhibition justified the inclusion of such imagery as a tribute to the snapshot, 
which they saw as providing “a democratic, independent counterbalance to 
the demands of the gallery and the collector, .. . offering a spontaneous, per- 
sonal comment on a shifting and sometimes uneasy society.‘ Their original 
idea in presenting this raw vernacular material was to allow visitors to browse 
the Flickr pool on a networked computer inside the gallery. However, it was 
ultimately decided that a four-screen installation outside the ticketed area of 
the exhibition would be more enticing for the museum’s diverse audiences.” 

The streamline of unedited images initially showcased the breadth and 
depth of imagination of the casual snapshooter. Visitors saw pictures of castles, 
flowers, cats, dogs, babies, and family occasions; here was a mosaic of Flickr 
imagery, from romantic rural landscapes and bucolic idylls to chance and 
accident in the city, close-up portraits, still lifes, and a touch of eroticism here 
and there. Unlike the installation of Life of the City, the fleeting bombard- 
ment of images in the gallery slideshow allowed neither space nor time for 
building dialogues between images. This was only achieved in the Flickr pool, 
in which photographs of the homeless, clubbers, consumer insignia, choco- 
late-box views, and flowers mingled in such a way that expressed the diverse 
cross-section of British society. Furthermore, the format of the projection and 
the sheer volume of images did not allow for individual photographs to stand 
out within the on-site display, to the dismay of some of the participants. ** 

Some of the most involved contributors, who appeared to be veteran Flickr 
users, admitted on Flickr group discussions that much of the submitted im- 
agery was blatantly boring, simplistic, at times kitsch, uninspired, and often 
of poor quality.*” With triteness, repetition, and similarity being its defining 
characteristics, the amateur snapshot is by nature conceptually very close to 
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FIGURE 9.1. How We Ave Now installation, Tate Britain, 2007. © Tate 2013. 


the cliché. As Lynn Berger has argued, both are “cultural products of tech- 
nological change with middle-class connotations.” The snapshot, like the 
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cliché, is “associated with the common man” and “commonplace.”* “Popular 
aesthetic,” wrote Pierre Bourdieu in Distinction: A Social Critique of the Judge- 
ment of Taste (1979), is “based on the affirmation of the continuity between 
art and life, which implies the subordination of form to function.”” This is 
inextricably linked to the “necessities” of life from which the strata lacking in 
economic and cultural capital cannot distance themselves. Tate’s purposefully 
launched open call for photographs meant that contributors came from all 
walks of life, a diversity that was also reflected in the actual submissions.” 

As already discussed, it is the naiveté, functionality, technical imperfec- 
tion, and aesthetic banality that constitute the otherness, authenticity, and 
thus the novel cult value of these vernacular images; ironically, this is also 
what makes them so appealing to artists and curators alike. Therefore, the 
Tate’s approach to involve a competition that defined genre categories and 
winners defies the very purpose of collecting such material, as contributors 
often censored themselves and selected submissions according to the com- 
petition’s aesthetic criteria.” The selection by the jury attempted to tame the 
amateur imagination, subordinating it to aesthetics by selecting images that 
were somehow eye-catching and reflected familiar visual or vernacular styles 
in recent art photography. As Tom Sutcliffe of the Izdependent remarked in 
relation to the winning photographs: “It [the jury’s selection] isn’t a snapshot 
of How We Are, in short, but of Photography As It Is.” This consistency of 
tone was not only apparent in the aesthetics underwriting the selection of 
photographs, but also in the exhibition’s narrative of how the nation is now. 
Perhaps out of fear of violating political correctness or other social etiquette, 
the exhibition presented a United Kingdom that was, as one contributor 
accurately commented, “culturally homogenous, mono-ethnic and less con- 
flicted” than it sees itself. 

Homogeneity was also reinforced by the mash-up-style presentation, as 
the uniformity of the display and decontextualization of the images seemed 
to equalize and flatten all of the submissions, reducing them to flickering im- 
pressions of somebody else’s everyday, despite the fact that the photographers’ 
personal information, tastes, and pursuits were retraceable through the Flickr 
pool. Although these images embodied an enticing “nowness,” the gallery 
would not overcome its ideas of what was (or was not) worthy of museum 
collection, and only archived online the forty images that were selected by the 
jury as “extraordinary” ordinary pictures.** Reduced to some kind of “visual 
chatter,’ these images are far from historical documents of an era.” Stripped 
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bare of their contexts, the vernacular photographs were transformed into 
paradoxical cultural artifacts, or, as Geoffrey Batchen put it, “into memories 
without memory, stories without storytellers; in short, into enigmas.”* 


Northern Spirit: 300 Years of Art 
in the North East (2010) 


Departing from the Tate’s approach, the research team that con- 
tributed content to the Northern Spirit permanent exhibition at the Laing Art 
Gallery in Newcastle upon Tyne aimed to highlight the storytelling potential 
of amateur photographs and to allow for a dialogue to be developed between 
curated art displays and public-contributed visual (and audio) material (figure 
9.2). The permanent gallery display titled Northern Spirit: 300 Years of Art 
in the North East opened in 2010 to celebrate “the achievements of artists, 
manufacturers and makers from the North East of England” through the 
re-display of “internationally acclaimed art” from the gallery’s collection.” 
Alongside the more traditionally curated part of the exhibition, which in- 
cluded the display of work by nineteenth-century British artists John Martin 
and Thomas Bewick, were digital media installations, such as touch screens, a 
wall projection, and an interactive map. These provided access to photographs, 
films, and audio contributed by people in the North East of England, thus 
allowing visitors to explore broadly the connections between art, identity, 
and a sense of place. 

The goal of the research team leading this aspect of the exhibition was not, 
however, to “produce a ‘commentary’ on the gallery and its content,” or to 
treat the public-contributed content as a form of interpretation for the gal- 
lery’s collection.* Instead, the researchers “aimed to facilitate the creation of 
new audio visual exhibits which would be integrated within the display and 
brought into relation with the collection.” To achieve this goal a facilitated 
participatory approach was followed, which involved the recruitment of 
participants from different walks of life from the North East of England as 
well as contributions by media and photography professionals as facilitators. 
Specifically, the public-contributed photographs were generated through 
two routes: recruited participants made individual and group photographic 
visits to different locations in the region, and a Flickr-based open competition 
invited contributions by both the Flickr community and the public. Flickr 
contributors were asked to submit photographs under two broad themes: 
“then and now” and “life today.” One may argue, therefore, that the new 
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FIGURE 9.2. Northern Spirit wall projection, Laing Art Gallery, 


2010-present. Reproduced with the permission of Rhiannon 
Mason with thanks to Nicola Maxwell and the Laing Art 
Gallery, Newcastle. 


photographic material was generated to allow for contemporary vernaculars 
to be expressed but also to be juxtaposed with the interpretation of other 
vernaculars depicted in artworks from the collection. This dialogue between 
different vernaculars contributed to the teams’ broader intention to “ques- 
tion conventional boundaries between categories like art/geography/social 
history; amateur/expert; scholarly/vernacular; and public/personal.”® To 
borrow Ross Parry’s comment about the LIVE!Labels project,” the partic- 
ipatory photography displays in Northern Spirit would “connect the iconic 
fixity of the gallery environment to the new authoring possibilities of the 
Web”; this, in turn, would allow “the narratives of the museum to become 
more fluid, more responsive and more multivocal.” 

In the exhibition, the public-contributed photographs were displayed in 
digital-only format in three kinds of display: small touch screens interspersed 
on the exhibition floor that offered access to public-generated material as 
well as interpretive material authored by the exhibition team; a large wall 
projection with a continuous slideshow of photographs from the institu- 
tion’s archives, the Flickr competition, and the participatory project; and 
an interactive digital map with old and new photographs associated with a 
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specific location in the Newcastle/Gateshead area. In this respect, the pub- 
lic-generated photographs were accessible in different sizes and under differ- 
ent viewing opportunities; one could physically interact with a digital map, 
watch a projection, or actively search exhibition content in touch screens. This 
approach aimed to “make different knowledges resonate against one another, 
to disrupt conventional boundaries between types of material culture, and 
problematize the traditional hierarchies which underpin assumptions about 
different kinds of visual culture.”® However, from an exhibition design point 
of view, the different delivery platforms for the photographic content (in- 
cluding the historic photographs from the archive) were positioned on the 
periphery of the exhibition, while works of art occupied its center; most of 
the photographs were segregated in a space outside the main gallery, and the 
touch screens were put on pedestals in the aisles of the exhibition. No other 
digital installations were included in the exhibition, contributing further 
to the distinction between “core” exhibition content and “peripheral/sup- 
porting” material, part of which comprised public-generated photographs. 
Arguably, this is not a surprising observation. Unlike the art-historical 
treatment of amateur images that has been critiqued heavily in recent years, 
the public-generated photographs in Northern Spirit were not intended to 
converse with the museum’s collection of artworks and crafts in purely aes- 
thetic terms. In an exhibition that according to its curator aimed to celebrate 
the “intrinsic qualities of the [North East] art”® and “some of the region’s most 
significant artists and makers in the permanent collection,’ the public-gen- 
erated photographs, as part of the audiovisual offering of the exhibition, were 
not solely tasked with expressing “people’s alternative visions of the city”; they 
were also expected to communicate “different voices alongside each other.” 
This was also pursued in the selection of the photographs for display, as some 
of them “were intended to deliberately undercut a celebratory or overly ro- 
mantic presentation of the city’s and region’s history and to expand the limited 
representation of issues such as the deindustrialization of the area and the 
regeneration of the city’s quayside.”® Including the source of each photograph 
in its caption expressed the team’s intention to strengthen the voice of indi- 
vidual amateur photographs and avoid their complete decontextualization, 
which has often happened in exhibitions of snapshots in U.S. and European 
art museums.” In Northern Spirit, the authored amateur images are expected 
to go beyond the commonly claimed immediacy and democraticness of ver- 
nacular photography and to inspire familiarity in visitors to the exhibition. 
In other words, the public-generated photographs (and audiovisual material) 
would provide the overall exhibition with new entry points by bolstering 
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its ability to “speak to multiple audiences.””” Making viewers feel familiar 
with the images on display meant that publicly generated photographs in 
Northern Spirit were collected and curated not for their aesthetic quality but 
as personal expressions of everyday visual culture. Through their perceived 
lack of mediation, amateur photographs in Northern Spirit could “not only 
[serve as] an entry point for visitors to the larger narrative, but also broaden 
the currency of that narrative among a more diverse museum audience” by 
“revisiting, and perhaps revising, the big narrative in light of little ones.””! 


Personal Stories and Photographic Histories 


The discussion of the three exhibitions above suggests that a num- 
ber of art museums and galleries, which aimed to expand their institutional 
boundaries and to engage more widely with their old and new audiences, 
have found in amateur photography and social media platforms convenient 
means of capturing people’s interest, inspiring contributions, and enhancing 
their collections’ ability to tell stories. The numerous exhibitions that explored 
this approach through public calls, competitions, or facilitated participatory 
projects have nevertheless resulted in the creation of new amateur images and 
the public sharing of existing private ones. The majority of these photographs 
found their way to Flickr pools; several of them were included in gallery 
displays; and some, admittedly the smallest number, have remained in the 
private collections of their creators, as they were not deemed a good fit for 
the projects to which they were submitted. 

Questions of relevance and/or fitness are paramount in the exhibitions we 
have discussed in this chapter and differentiate, we suggest, the amateur pho- 
tographs solicited, produced, and displayed in these museum projects from 
the amateur snapshots that have preoccupied art historians and curators in 
recent decades.” Without a doubt, exhibition logistics and practical display 
limitations may well account for unifying the size and scale of the solicited 
photographs that we saw in all three exhibitions considered here. The flexible 
and “variable” nature of digital files opens up opportunities for these images to 
be manipulated in ways that conform to the aesthetics and curatorial visions 
of the exhibitions they inhabit rather than defining them through their ma- 
teriality, as has often been the case with the exhibitions of historical amateur 
images at the San Francisco Museum of Modern Art and elsewhere.” 

Moreover, unlike Mia Fineman’s “orphan” amateur photographs and Cath- 
erine Zuromskis’s “lost” family photographs, the amateur photographs con- 
tributed by the public in our case studies had known creators, as platforms like 
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Flickr groups disallow the submission of photographs by users without Flickr 
accounts. In the Flickr pools that formed one of the main contribution avenues 
for two of the discussed exhibitions, one can actually source the context of the 
images by following the links to the contributors’ own pages. This access to 
the photographers’ public data allows a valuable insight into the demographics 
of the submitted material that was missing from the displays in the gallery.” 
What is more, the Flickr pool offers information on the folksonomy of the 
submissions, as users tend to tag their images with selected words that indicate 
their own interpretations of them; this also makes the material searchable, re- 
trievable, and widely available online. Daniel Rubinstein and Katrina Sluis have 
suggested that it is the semantic act of tagging that may “subvert any attempt 
to impose narrative order on the snapshot collection,’ allowing for multiple 
narratives, juxtapositions, and cross-dialogues through the constant remapping 
and migration of images to diverse online contexts and platforms.” Now this 
chameleonic potential seems to have been largely lost on the on-site displays 
of amateur photographs in favor of more prescribed institutional narratives 
on the basis of curatorial interests and collection relevance. 

In the quest for increased relevance and accountability toward their old 
and new audiences, museums over the past decade have solicited and accom- 
modated amateur photography in their displays. Under the weight of rich 
collections ingrained with historical and cultural meanings, which might 
appear detached from people’s everyday experiences, and in the context of an 
ever-expanding technologically mediated visual culture, museums have turned 
to amateur photographs and everyday digital platforms, such as Flickr, for 
immediacy, directness, and familiarity—characteristics imagined to bridge 
institutional narratives with other people’s stories. In the examples discussed 
in this chapter, small stories were voiced through the amateur photograph 
displays, but in none of the cases did they appear to challenge the larger 
institutional narrative; small stories often functioned as illustrations of the 
dominant curatorial themes, and their potential for dialogue with other 
amateur and/or authored exhibition content was often dampened by the 
selection process and the display techniques. 

In the two examples from MoMA and the Tate, the official histories (pho- 
tographic, local, and national) that the Life of the City and How We Are 
exhibitions proposed were written by acclaimed masters and professionals. 
Specifically, in the case of How We Are, photographs from the museum’s col- 
lection were displayed in a chronological fashion and the public-contributed 
photographs were selected to fit in this chronological paradigm. However, 
despite being sanctioned to provide the here and now side of these histories, 
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the public-contributed photographs were kept at the margins of this histo- 
riography, being shown detached from their author and context as a parergon 
of the main exhibition and excluded from the accompanying publications. 
Although a similar spatial segregation may also be found in the exhibition 
Northern Spirit at the Laing Art Gallery, the curators aimed to empower the 
small stories of the locale contributed by amateur and professional photogra- 
phers by specifically including the source of each photograph in its caption. 
Over the next decade of the exhibition's lifespan, this selection of photographs 
has the potential to provide a diversified narrative of northernness, people, 
and places that converses with the gallery's collection of masterpieces and 
artifacts in writing the revised local history, inside and outside the art gallery. 

What emerges from our examples, moreover, is that museums, either 
through open calls or devised competitions, have steered the content of am- 
ateur photographs toward specific themes relevant to the respective exhibition 
topics and often toward specific styles or points of view. Whether this new 
museum practice has the potential to have a long-term effect on amateur 
photography at large, outside the museum’s open doors, and the writing of its 
history has yet to be determined. One may, however, hypothesize that these 
newly formed corpora of amateur photography occupy the yet uncharted 
space between private and public, scholarly and vernacular, social and aes- 
thetic without adhering exclusively to either, and that this has transformative 
potential equally for the art museum’s narratives and toward more inclusive 
histories of photographies. 

The three examples also suggest that despite the fact that the personal 
and social contexts of these photographs have made them desirable to muse- 
ums, in the exhibition process the same characteristics appear to hinder the 
potential of photographs to be treated as part of a coherent narrative that 
allows for a smooth visiting experience. Although some museums have aimed 
to develop dialogues of some kind between their own collections and con- 
temporary amateur photographs, the latter remain in the periphery of both 
art museum exhibition and collecting practices. While cultural institutions 
continue displaying contemporary vernacular photographs as “context” for 
their historical collections, valuing them as products of a participatory act 
rather than a creative act, public-contributed photographs in art exhibitions 
will continue to miss the opportunity to truly shape photography’s histo- 
riographic discourse. And so contemporary amateur photographs remain 
underrepresented in art museum collections, while their production and 
meanings are not documented in the “official” museum narratives. The chal- 
lenge facing curators and historians of photography is not for the museum to 
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merely embrace the social context of amateur photography, but to find ways 
to facilitate meaningful conversations among the social and the aesthetic, the 
canonical and the amateur, the scholarly and the everyday. 


Notes 


An earlier version of this chapter appeared in Museum and Society 11, 
no. 2 (July 2013): 172-184. We are grateful to the editors of the journal for granting 
permission to reprint selections of the article here. Alexandra Moschovi would 
also like to thank the British Academy and the Seeger Center for Hellenic Studies, 
Princeton University, for supporting the research presented here on Life in the City. 
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Intimate Conflicts 


Foregrounding the Radical Politics 
of Family Photographs 


GIL PASTERNAK 


If in the present day one wishes to engage in a scholarly study of 
family photographs, one notices that a comprehensive and coherent history of 
the genre remains largely unwritten.’ In its place one finds empirical, critical, 
and theoretical studies that examine their particular characteristics as well 
as social and cultural significance. Such studies have been published mainly 
since the 1960s, paying attention primarily to Euro-American family pictures 
made since the mid-twentieth century under the postindustrial capitalist- 
motivated influence of the Eastman Kodak Company.’ Some of these studies 
have set out to explore what inspires members of a nuclear family to create 
and collect images of their intimate social environment.’ Others have looked 
into the functions family photographs have fulfilled within and beyond this 
domain.’ Still others have investigated what family members do with their 
photographs, and how they handle or use them.’ Overall, these questions 
have been addressed through pragmatic scrutiny of specific case studies or 
by suggestive, theoretical analysis. 

Whereas there is enough evidence to suggest that photographic imagery 
linked to the development of family photography started emerging in Europe 
and America in the mid-nineteenth century, studies of this apparatus arose in 
the mid-twentieth century within sociological studies that interrogated family 
photography’s contemporary social function. Not engaging with photographic 
practices that predated the popularization of domestic photography in the 
early twentieth century, these studies addressed neither the complex visual vo- 
cabularies of family photography nor the realities (as opposed to the idealized 
cultural topos) of family life. Consequently, writing on family photography 
within sociological studies of this genre has framed it as a politically conser- 
vative social activity or as an instrument of normative socialization. 


Methodological frameworks that assume the family’s subordination to 
the social order and imbue images with the power to manifest and propagate 
social values and behavioral standards have worked to justify such views of 
family photography. After all, as images, family photographs are capable of 
mediating information as well as constructing and imparting knowledge about 
the family and its physical sociocultural surroundings. And yet, convention- 
ally filled with signs of affection as well as a sense of success, contentment, 
and exaggerated smiles, family photographs displace the sitters they depict 
from their mundane realities, inserting them within a utopian environment 
of eternal happiness. I therefore open this chapter with the hypothesis that 
family photographs are the products of sitters’ desires to draw attention to 
their own selves as they appear in alternative realities created by and for them- 
selves. While historically camera manufactures have encouraged customers to 
fulfill those desires through advertising campaigns and marketing strategies, 
the actual making of family photographs has been solicited by individual 
members of a family. They are collected by families, kept for families, and 
shared within familial circles of relations and close friends. They are made 
for a specific group of individuals, often in moments of no particular signifi- 
cance other than for the intimate circle of the family unit. They thus detract 
sitters from the social domain and constitute records of lives never lived. In 
this respect, family photography may seem to have more in common with 
photographic histories of political conflict and social destabilization than it 
might have with those of political integration and social cohesion. 


Innocent Means of Social Integration 


In 1965, sociologist Pierre Bourdieu published his study on family 
photography, which now seems to have set the tone and methodological tune 
for further research within this field. Titled Photography: A Middle-Brow Art, 
it is mainly concerned with the social function of family photographs within 
French society.° More specifically, Bourdieu investigates the way they assisted 
French families in constructing their own images. Focusing on an analysis 
of the various uses of photography in the family lives of peasants and urban 
dwellers, Bourdieu perceived family photography as a practice ruled by norms 
determining what is photographable, arguing that while family photography 
was a common practice carried out privately during his period of study (the 
1960s), it had its own informal conventions. These were determined by the 
choices families made to record similar moments and subjects—such as family 
gatherings and parties, wedding days and marriage ceremonies, young chil- 
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dren, holidays, straight portraits of relations, and other familial biographical 
highlights —as well as by the similar, repetitive arrangement of figures in the 
frame, their positions, postures, and gestures. Following the data he collected, 
Bourdieu deduced that family photographs function to narrate family life and 
are omnipresent because they reinforce “the integration of the family group 
by resserting [sic] the sense that it has both of itself and of its unity.”” 

However, for Bourdieu, family photography and the images this practice 
generates did not contribute to processes of integration within the family unit 
alone. Rather, they served to indicate the participation of the family in social 
life, and its members’ joint effort to secure and safeguard the continuation of 
a familiar social sphere. Through this assertion Bourdieu also explained the 
curiously similar aesthetic that family photographs share, claiming that they 
are made to conform to what had already been established as socially legible. 
Bourdieu's work is significant because it goes beyond the consideration of 
intentionality. His view framed family photography as participating not 
only in inscribing normative identity within the family, facilitating a sense of 
belonging and continuity, but also in creating, maintaining, and expressing 
collective cultural memory and the sanctification of social identity. Moreover, 
families, according to Bourdieu, use photography in familial activities that 
inspire and normalize as well as influence, prepare, and attune their members 
to social life. Thereby, family photographs inform and inspire the family’s 
lifestyle and life experiences. Whether this happens wittingly or not is beside 
the point. It is, allegedly, an inevitable consequence of the production of 
family photographs and of their distribution within the familial circle. Thus, 
Bourdieu understood family photography as a means of social integration, 
reinforcing social norms and normative practices as well as social structures 
and traditions. 

As I mentioned above, Bourdieu was interested in the role of photogra- 
phy in the life of two groups of French subjects: rural and urban dwellers. 
His argument in Photography: A Middle-Brow Art developed with specific 
reference to empirical data that he gathered from his individual interviewees 
and their relations.’ However, subsequent literature appears to have gener- 
alized his observations and analytical deductions, often applying them un- 
critically in studies of family photography that address other social, cultural, 
and geographical terrains. Generally speaking, research into the apparatus of 
family photography has thus primarily drawn upon a speculative, theoretical 
position: that members of any given society strive to assimilate into their 
social environment in order to reach a state of harmony between public and 
private as well as micro and macro aspirations. This theoretical maxim has 
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led researchers to understand family photographs as vehicles used to dissemi- 
nate information about the family’s compliance with social standards, and as 
products attesting to family members’ internal and external social adaptation. 
Furthermore, this common perception of the nuclear family as a submissive 
social unit has given birth to a conceptual framework that defines family pho- 
tography as an apparatus that sustains dominant sociopolitical configurations 
through the visual (re) production of conservative tropes. Scholars have, thus, 
often investigated the various roles that family photography has played in 
the consolidation and maintenance of family values and in relating personal 
experiences to cultural conventions, social norms, and historical narratives. 

For example, in his empirical research on families in the United States, 
Richard Chalfen explained that “access to cameras has provided us with a 
modern expressive form that promotes the communication of information 
about ourselves to ourselves and future generations.”? In line with his research, 
families tended to “save, preserve, and treasure these [family] pictures more 
than many of their other possessions.”” They organized their pictures into 
albums, and they sent some pictures to relatives and friends, often enlarging 
and framing individual pictures to display at home. Thus Chalfen portrayed 
family photography as a medium for personal communication between family 
members, for familial cross-generational exchange, and for the communica- 
tion of familial integration and complicity with social norms. 

An earlier study by Sandra Titus considered family photography as a key 
practice in the creation ofa caring familial environment." Looking specifically 
into the relationship between picture making and the adoption of parental 
roles, Titus suggested that one can understand family photography as an 
occasion for family role playing. Therefore, “photos can be perceived,” she 
explained, “as providing an opportunity to see how well the parent and the 
significant others have acquired new role skills as well as an opportunity to 
see how the child is responding.” Titus also argued that rituals often provide 
opportunities for individuals to detach themselves from one type of behav- 
ior, consider alternative behaviors, and finally become committed to a new 
behavior. Therefore, family photographs and the performativity involved in 
their production provide ritual opportunities that allow the family to pass 
through these three stages of changing behavior and to integrate coherently 
with their social role as parents. This discussion led Titus to further suggest 
that the exchange of family photographs with friends and other relations can 
be “a way to increase the commitment to parenthood.” This is because “the 
expending of energy, and making the behavior public are elements felt to be 
important components in increasing commitment.” 
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As aconsequence of such research and scholarship, family photography has 
been regarded as the main apparatus the nuclear family uses to narrate its own 
history, to imagine informally and inscribe positively its position in relation to 
its particular social and cultural setting. In short, the social phenomenon of 
producing family photographs has been explained as one utilized by families 
to fit in with their human social environment, both inside and outside the 
familial unit. Moreover, the scant historical knowledge available to researchers 
about family photography has been framed by scholars in contemporary and 
predominantly Euro-American terms alone, in line with popular perspectives 
regarding the value and economy of family photographs in the present time. 
Thus, scholarship has tended to historicize family photography through the 
formation of parabolic arguments that depart from its understanding as an 
essentially socializing mechanism, and arriving at the same theoretical spec- 
ulation in conclusion. 

Yet, a line must be drawn between two ultimately different stages in the 
history of photography, most conveniently separated from one another by the 
release of Eastman Kodak’s cheap and easy-to-use Brownie camera in February 
1900.” This moment marked the acceleration of the permeation of nonpro- 
fessional photography and photographic practices into popular culture, as 
well as their growing annexation to capitalist markets, to the sociopolitical 
principles of the latter, and to the normative ideologies that characterize 
them." Through the simplification of the photographic mechanism, the pro- 
liferation of photographic lab services for nonprofessional users, the increase 
in mass production and retail of standardized frames and albums, capitalist 
markets have gradually shaped the popular practice of family photography 
to the present day.” Extensive advertising campaigns for easy-to-use cameras, 
and later those promoting the sale of point-and-shoot cameras, pitched these 
products as ideal for the recording of familial biographical highlights, which 
could then be shared with other family members and friends. Manufacturers’ 
manuals and guides provided camera users with some concrete instructions 
on how to arrange family members within the photographic frame and how 
to depict their positions and roles within the family unit; they also described 
ideal backgrounds for different types of familial portraits, and the occasions 
that would be best to record. 

This popularization of family photography tamed it throughout the twenti- 
eth century to fit in with social conventions instigated and fueled by Western 
capitalist politics, such as the idea of the nuclear family as a blissful social 
institution. In tandem with that, it has been argued, the gradual commer- 
cialization of family photography in the same century domesticated family 
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members by directing them to embrace traditional positions within their 
intimate environment, while shaping their own photographic images.'’ His- 
torically, such conditions have impinged on the way families use photography 
and informed the visual conventions repeated in family photographs.” In 
fact, photography and the traditional image of the institution of the family 
have become so closely entangled with one another since the early twenti- 
eth century that, as Martha Langford wrote, it is now unclear “whether an 
evolving definition of the family modified the family album or the other way 
around.””® What underpins Langford’s argument is the notion that traditional 
family photographs appear to replicate visually what is necessary for the sus- 
tainability and regeneration of the capitalist order: namely, the regulation of 
biological reproduction. 

Itis in this light that the discourse framing family photography as a practice 
partaking in processes of socialization and integration, and family photo- 
graphs as objects securing a successful completion of these processes, seems 
limiting insofar as it remains blind to the reality of different types of family 
life and the condition of being within the capitalist system of the nation-state. 
Indeed, it would seem that a large portion of scholarly research into the ap- 
paratus of family photography has fallen victim to the very same dialectics 
associated with the apparatus of family photography itself. This is due to the 
fact that it often defines the nuclear family, its ideologies, intentions, and 
politics at the level of the impressions made by the conservative images it 
commonly addresses. Time and again the nuclear family emerges in these 
studies as a one-dimensional site of social docility and political obedience, not 
allowing other perceptions of family photography to come into sight so easily. 


An Ideological Turn 


In Anti-Ocdipus: Capitalism and Schizophrenia, philosopher Gilles 
Deleuze and psychoanalyst Félix Guattari identified the nuclear family as a 
social mechanism that facilitates the reproduction of social positions and 
structures of power.” In their view, the nuclear family is not a fixed site, but 
rather a repressive process controlled and led by the normative capitalist 
politics imparted to the people by the nation-state. The nuclear family is a 
course of action aimed at shaping the desire of individuals to pursue given 
social positions that strengthen the already active social order. According to 
Deleuze and Guattari, the mobilization of desire becomes possible through 
the affiliation of the nuclear family with the myth of Oedipus and the norms 
it represents. Giving prominence to psychoanalysis, and imbuing it with a 
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notion of authoritarian truism, capitalism uses science to ingrain moral desires 
and beliefs about standards of socialization and social codes of behavior. Un- 
der capitalism, the mythological figure of Oedipus has been appropriated to 
constitute the preferred role model for social subjects to emulate. In particular, 
Oedipus has been used as a narrative indicating the nation-state’s preferred 
sexual norm by which the male’s object of desire is the female. That way, 
capitalism mobilizes individuals to desire their own compatibility with the 
Oedipal narrative—that is, to yearn for the establishment of heterosexual, 
monogamous relationships. Deleuze and Guattari thus show how, through 
the formation of Oedipal desire, capitalism guides individuals toward their 
prescribed social role without openly compelling them to assume one of the 
given Oedipal positions. They expose the nuclear family as a machine that 
operates to mold individuals who desire their own submission into given 
oppressed realities, social roles, and positions. This process is reflective of the 
nation-state’s political agenda, and of the ruling classes’ desire to pass down 
this schema to the nuclear family, with a view to increasing and securing their 
own domination over the nation-state’s institutions. 

Indeed, in her book Representing the Family, Deborah Chambers explained 
that since the nineteenth century the model of the nuclear family has played a 
leading role in the formulation of national and political ideologies. Accord- 
ing to her, it is still a powerful metaphor used to secure ideas about identity 
and moral order in the public sphere. Yet, Chambers and others have explained 
that while the cultural topos of the family expresses the most fundamental 
values of civil society, the institution of the family has become a crucial site 
of struggle between traditional and modern cultural values.” This struggle 
is articulated through attitudes toward a variety of issues that concern class, 
gender, race, nationhood, sexual morality, and child socialization. “The privi- 
leging of nuclear family values,” argued Chambers, “is therefore being sharply 
defended, policed and fought over.”*4 

With few exceptions, existing studies of the apparatus of family photogra- 
phy fail to account for these conditional relationships between the nation-state 
(i.e., capitalist ideology) and the nuclear family. They fail to acknowledge that 
the two operate in relation to one another through complex negotiations of 
possession and ownership, privileges and obligations, negotiations informed 
by reciprocal hopes, and conflicting expectations. As I go on to demonstrate, 
even studies that do acknowledge the complexity of family life and the exis- 
tence of the nuclear family as mere cultural topos still insist on adhering to 
the perception that the nuclear family uses photography to increase social 
integration. An essay written by Val Williams in 1991 may offer a possible 
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reason for this. There she argued that “snapshots, masquerading as innocents 
in a sophisticated and knowing world, have a credibility so immense that even 
those who are accustomed to interpreting visual matter may simply accept 
them at face value, as an unchallengeable definition of how things really 
were.» By extension, perhaps it is the sense of immediacy or casual informality 
often bestowed on the practice of family photography by scholars that hinders 
their ability to engage with the visual content of family photographs more 
critically. This is because traditional family pictures seem to replicate the trope 
of the nuclear family as a unified social haven, free of internal, interpersonal 
and ideological conflicts. Neglecting to acknowledge that deeply rooted so- 
cial habits and ideological forces dictate the current social understanding 
of what family photographs depict results in an involuntary re-dismissal of 
the complexity of familial relationships, even when attention is drawn to 
such intricacies. Inadvertently, this emotionally driven perception of family 
photography reaffirms assumptions about its contribution to the cohesion of 
the nuclear family and to external familial integration. Moreover, it seems to 
disregard that family photography is not practiced exclusively by those who 
conform to the ideological model of the nuclear family, or that the production 
of family photographs within that domain is only one manifestation of this 
type of photography. Undeniably, scholarship addressing family photographs 
of broken families, single parent families, or homosexual and interracial re- 
lationships is sparse, perhaps because these types of pictures emerge within 
social environments that deviate from hegemonic social norms.” 

If one sees the nuclear family as a medium or process rather than as a bio- 
logical organism, one can no longer apprehend the institution of the family as 
a signifier of unconditional and unreserved subordination to state sovereignty. 
Instead, the nuclear family turns into only one type of an intimate social 
unit, perhaps the one preferred by the nation-state, but not necessarily by all 
its citizens who may still produce and collect what is now known as family 
photographs. If, in other words, one begins to consider the nuclear family as a 
mere social unit constituting a platform for internal and external negotiations 
over values rather than asa site for conformity to privileged hegemonic values, 
one apprehends the activities carried out by each family member as essentially 
political. The products they make within either the public or the domestic 
environment are inevitably politically loaded, family photographs included. 

Drawing upon such ideas, since the 1990s, more and more scholarly studies 
have aimed to challenge the innocence often associated with the apparatus 
of family photography in the public domain. In 1991, for example, Jo Spence 
and Patricia Holland opted to engage with cultural and political research 
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methodologies with a view to opening new critical spaces for the study of 
family photography.” In the introduction to their edited collection of essays, 
Patricia Holland wrote: “At a time when the family group—at least in the 
overdeveloped West—is fragmented and atomized, images continue to be 
produced which reassure us of its solidity and cohesion. The compulsive smiles 
in the snapshots of today insist on the exclusive claim of the family group to 
provide satisfying and enduring relationships, just as the calm dignity of earlier 
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pictures emphasized the formality of family ties.”** Holland, and by extension 
Spence, intended to complicate and politicize the perception of family pho- 
tographs by recontextualizing them in relation to the unstable reality of the 
nuclear family, and against its prevailing cultural imagination. More signifi- 
cantly, after Julia Hirsch, Holland drew her readers’ attention to the shifting 
representational conventions associated with this type of photographic image, 
reminding readers that current conventions — specifically the so-called com- 
pulsive smile—are not necessarily integral to family photographs.” Rather, 
they are the product of more recent cultural and historical symbolic meanings 
and processes. Holland elaborated on this notion, explaining that “family 
photographs are shaped by the public conventions of the image and rely on 
a public technology which is widely available.”*° Their understanding too, she 
argued, relates to such social fashions, and “private interpretations which may 
subvert collective meanings are considered disruptive and discouraged.” This 
led Holland to assert that the personal moments family photographs depict 
“belong to narratives on a wider scale, those public narratives of community, 
religion, ethnicity and nation which make private identity possible.”** The 
core of Holland’s argument is that family photographs are made in relation 
to the socially prevailing ideological tracts about the image of the family, 
propagated within the family’s sociocultural environment. Their iconography 
is inspired by developers of photographic technologies and manufacturers of 
nonprofessional photographic equipment. Therefore, Holland encouraged 
her readers to always consider photographic family images as mediated repre- 
sentations of the past that above all express the social and political ideologies 
that dominated the particular moments they depict. 

The main contribution of Spence and Holland to the already existing dis- 
course on the apparatus of family photography was their attempt to investigate 
the influence of dominant social ideology on the moments on which families 
tend to focus when producing their family photographs, as well as on the 
positions family members perform when creating images of themselves. As 
opposed to Bourdieu’s research on family photography, Spence and Holland 
made it clear that family photographs are not unhistorical innocent prod- 
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ucts of social practices that emerge within the public domain, as if naturally. 
Rather, the authors redefined them as the politically charged results of cur- 
rently invisible hegemonic pressures. Nevertheless, in line with Bourdieu, 
Spence and Holland still perceived family photographs as indications of 
familial conformity to conservative sociocultural traditions. This is puzzling, 
given their understanding of photographic images not as reliable records but 
rather as constructed compositions. 

Published in 1997, Marianne Hirsch’s book, Family Frames, appears to 
have adopted the political spirit of Spence and Holland’s investigation into 
family photography, further unpacking this practice’s entanglement with 
sociopolitical ideologies.*® Hirsch investigated the extent to which family 
photographs maintain an active role in family life, particularly in assisting 
processes of narration, remembering, and the construction of familial and 
individual identities for each of the nuclear family’s members. Family Frames 
explored the prevailing relationship between images, domesticity, society, 
personal and cultural memory, and forgetfulness. Hirsch repeatedly insisted 
on understanding family photographs and the processes involved in their 
production as strictly social, political, and meaningful actions. This thought 
led her to consider family photographs, and photographs in general, as a con- 
venient means to impart ideological knowledge across different generations. 

Hirsch’s study focused on identity-work, demonstrating how family pho- 
tographs define family and its other, as well as personal and public. If Bourdieu 
considered family photographs as an autonomous social means of positioning 
individual members of the family in relation to their relatives, and society 
in general, Hirsch, like Spence and Holland, delineated them as ideological 
receptacles. For her, family photographs do not assist the family in merely 
indicating their relationship and compatibility with the broader social realm. 
Rather, she perceived them as reflections of what she named “the familial 
gaze.’*4 They are, in other words, forceful educational objects showing family 
members the sociocultural norms the family unit has maintained in past gen- 
erations. Thus, family photographs compel the individual viewer to perceive 
these norms as internal familial values to be followed and protected in order 
to sustain and authorize their own identities. Yet, this perception only allows 
Hirsch to reconvene with Bourdieu, Holland, and Spence’s theorization of 
family photography as a practice directed toward the acceptance of tradi- 
tional social standards. As she stated in the introduction to her study, “the 
family photo both displays the cohesion of the family and is an instrument 
of its togetherness; it both chronicles family rituals and constitutes a prime 
objective of those rituals.” 
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Hirsch’s critical and political engagement with the apparatus of family 
photography is essential to further research in this field because it focuses on 
the politics of family photographs and the potentially overpowering effect 
they might maintain, mainly within the familial environment. However, as 
opposed to Spence and Holland, who delineated family photographs as his- 
torically dependent objects, Hirsch’s attempt to undermine an understanding 
of family photographs as innocent, apolitical objects simultaneously results in 
an essentialist view of family photographs as predestined to tame the family, 
or render it socially docile. “At the end of the twentieth century,’ she wrote, 
“the family photograph, widely available as a medium of familial self-presen- 
tation in many cultures and subcultures, can reduce the strains of family life 
by sustaining an imaginary cohesion, even as it exacerbates them by creating 
images that real families cannot uphold.”*’ 

It needs to be stressed that Hirsch does not ignore the historical develop- 
ment of the institution of the family, and that of the nuclear family in par- 
ticular. On the contrary, her argument is that family photographs participate 
as main players in the perpetuation of “the existence of a familial mythology, 
of an image to live up to, an image shaping the desire of the individual living 
in a social group.”*” With this in mind, Hirsch suggests that family pho- 
tographs can “show us what we wish our family to be, and therefore what, 
most frequently, it is not.’** This argument begins to subvert the common 
perception of family photographs as objects attesting to the social integration 
of the family unit, suggesting that they confirm the absence of satisfactory 
assimilation. Yet, this argument is still underpinned by the assumption that 
families use family photography to indicate actively their desire to conform to 
their social surroundings. Whereas Bourdieu considers family photography 
to bea practice carried out by families as a result of social habits and dictated 
by unspoken visual conventions, Hirsch suggests that families desire to live 
up to the ideal image of the nuclear family, not only photographically but 
in actuality. 


Family Photographs and Photographic History 


In 1999, Hirsch published another study complementing her 
understanding of family photographs as active projections of the familial 
gaze, as ideological containers directed toward the future of the family and 
its ability to sustain social status and acceptance by representational devotion 
to social norms. Titled The Familial Gaze, her edited volume advanced the 
understanding of family photographs as reflections of “the conventions and 
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ideologies of family through which they see themselves.”” In their genuine 
desire to make the ideological politics of family photography explicit, Hirsch 
and most of the other contributors to The Familial Gaze further perpetuated 
the alliance of family photography with the theme of social conformity. 

Mieke Bal’s contribution to the volume, however, deviated from that con- 
figuration.*° While adopting a similar position with regard to the potential 
overpowering ideology of the familial gaze in family photographs, Bal’s essay 
did so with some strong and insightful reservations. She argued that family 
photographs can produce a vision of the family constructed in association 
with the topos of familial affection. However, this vision can only be set in 
motion by the “familial gaze.” Put differently, family photographs contribute 
to the work of binding members of the family together. It is, however, only the 
conservative, docile viewer who maintains the power to view family members 
in that way, and thereby to routinize this imagined closeness. “Within the 
familial,” wrote Bal, “there is no gaze that does not stick onto its object in 
an inevitable merging.”*’ Here the familial gaze is a transparent ideological 
interruption to vision, one that generates a sense of imagined unique afhliation 
between the familial viewer and the family members the photographs depict; 
such afhliation, in turn, denies individual family members, sitters, or viewers 
of their capacity to perceive themselves as different from one another. By 
employing a spectatorial mode of reading family photographs that does not 
adhere to the Oedipal model, Bal appears to perceive family photographs as 
something other than functional objects produced as a consequence of, and 
in line with, hegemonic familial practices and ideals. She thus calls for the 
estrangement of the familial in family photographs. 

In 1991, Val Williams had already investigated the potential of considering 
family photographs as a representational practice that necessitates its own 
rescuing from absorption into nonvisual theoretical frameworks.** Williams 
suggested that one regards snapshot photography within the familial domain 
as an extension of the field of documentary photography and its own complex 
relationship with reality and realism: “It would perhaps be fruitful to realign 
snapshot photography and to establish it as adocumentary rather than an ex- 
plicitly casual form. Removed from its traditional base of innocent revelation 
and placed instead within a concept of documentary order, precise in inten- 
tion if sometimes eccentric in execution, its preoccupation with the family 
and with the passage of time would allow its role as a marker and a recorder 
to be registered. With this redefinition, its relationship to other photographic 
modes, and its place within photo-history, could be more usefully observed.” 
Positioning family photographs within the genre of documentary photogra- 
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phy would offer a different methodological approach to the investigation of 
family photography. If one is to understand the notion of the documentary in 
the history of photography as a platform used by photographers to challenge 
and manipulate viewers’ perspectives of objective realities, and to promote 
social revision by shaping and restructuring their relationship with their im- 
mediate or distant surroundings, then one is also to understand the apparatus 
of family photography as a political platform rather than asa social practice. 
Family photographs would be considered in line with this trajectory as visual 
and material extensions of earlier popular photographic trends, rather than 
as distinctive unhistorical objects that came into being for the first time in 
the early twentieth century. 

The historical period ranging from the public announcement of photogra- 
phy’s invention in 1839 to the public release of the Kodak Brownie camera in 
1900 certainly saw some individuals use photographic practices to challenge 
the given circumstances of their own subjective life experiences. Most notable 
and explicit in this respect are certain forms of commercial studio photogra- 
phy, such as the carte de visite. First available in Europe and the United States 
in the 1850s, this conventional portrait format enabled individual subjects 
to purchase their photographic likenesses for a relatively small cost. The 
vast majority of these images featured the sitter in his or her “Sunday best” 
and against painted backdrops, most commonly showing bourgeois interi- 
ors, grand landscapes, and other spaces connoting high social status. Sitters 
would normally be accompanied by props owned by the photographer that 
included models of classical pillars, bicycles, rifles, musical instruments, and 
much more. It has been argued that this type of imagery was most popular 
among the then-emerging middle classes, who used the carte de visite to 
establish their status as removed from the lower classes and as affliated with 
that of the privileged classes.** The carte de visite portrait, in other words, 
and other nineteenth-century conventional studio formats, such as cabinet 
photographs, constituted a politically subversive platform for those who were 
looking to perform a distinct identity within nineteenth-century European 
or American society. This trend lasted until the beginning of the twentieth 
century, allowing individual subjects to materialize more solid identities for 
themselves. Sitters used studio portraiture to enhance their political visibility, 
even if (or perhaps because) their actual life circumstances did not live up to 
the persona they performed for the camera. 

I would like to clarify that the link between cartes de visite and family 
photographs was taken for granted by early social historians of photography, 
such as Robert Taft. However, it would be historically inaccurate to conflate 
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one form of photographic representation with the other, because each of 
them has developed in relation to different social conditions and realities. 
Steve Edwards's consideration of cartes de visite suggests a rather more nu- 
anced understanding of the possible relationship between these commercially 
produced pictures and family photographs, explaining that the carte de visite 
was a “homely” form of portraiture in the United Kingdom, as “it drew the 
portrait down from the sphere of world history and inserted it into everyday 
life.’*” Elaborating on his argument, Edwards later explained that while the 
public display of painted portraits was a way to announce the wealth and 
power of the depicted subjects, who most commonly belonged to the up- 
per classes, cartes de visite were primarily directed toward intimates. In this 
respect, they did not operate to pronounce authority to other social classes. 
Rather, they were prosaic reminders of individual success. This early democ- 
ratization of portraiture, coupled with its position in the private rather than 
public sphere, undermined the economy of portraiture as a formal signifier 
of social and historical prominence, imbuing photographic portraits with 
different significance. The place of cartes de visite within the private realm is 
relevant to Edwards's analysis of this photographic practice because it implies 
that the portraits responded to, rather than emerged from within, the social 
order. Produced by an emerging social middle class, they were not intended 
for and were even incapable of declaiming social supremacy. Rather they 
were expressions of wishes and unfulfilled desires, or politically subversive 
expressions of the wish to fulfill these desires. 

Other photographic practices were also used by nineteenth-century sub- 
jects to challenge the experience of actual reality. Postmortem photography, 
for instance, and the production of memorial portraits became widespread 
practices among nineteenth-century Americans and Europeans.** They cel- 
ebrated neither familial biographical highlights nor familial unity. Rather, 
the photographic outcomes of these practices focused on private expressions 
of grief and pain, and thereby on the sitters’ longing for different life circum- 
stances. In addition, some informal photographs taken by Europeans during 
the period of British and French colonialism were used to generate a sense 
of individual superiority over colonized indigenous populations, to insert 
the (ultimately dispensable) European sitter into the structure of imperial 
power. Above all, the nineteenth-century photographic practices listed 
here resulted in the production of photographic records acknowledging the 
sitters’ intentional or unintentional self-imposed exclusion from the social 
order surrounding them, and their representational rebellion against their 
lived positions within its hierarchical structure. 
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Family Photographs as Politically Contested Sites 


It would appear that until the early twentieth century, laymen 
often used photography to protest softly against their social positions and 
life circumstances. Conversely, the depiction of familial unity and affection, 
and the expressions of delight so prominent in family photographs suggest 
that family photography is an innovative twentieth-century category of pho- 
tographic imagery and a social practice indicative of the sitters’ satisfaction 
with their private circumstances within the social system. Yet, historically 
the twentieth century stands for some of the greatest political and social 
misfortunes the world has ever known. One may wish to recall, for example, 
the 1914-1918 and 1939-1945 world wars, the global economic depression, 
the rise of dictatorships, ethnic cleansings—and this list could easily carry 
into the twenty-first century. It is, 1 would suggest, the smile in family pho- 
tography, as a visual indicator of happiness that necessitates further attention. 
One must confront the compulsive smiles that sitters began performing for 
the camera in Western family photographs at the time because it was only 
in the twentieth century that smiling became a trend expected from subjects 
at the sight of a camera, the main trend that has broadly differentiated and 
isolated family photography from earlier, nonspecialized and nonprofessional 
photographic practices. 

Christina Kotchemidova explained in her study of the process of naturaliz- 
ing the smile in American snapshot photography that “the focus on happiness 
did not occur ‘naturally’ among the public. Rather, the industry educated 
photographers and sitters in it.”*” Prior to the expansion of capitalism as a 
prevailing form of sociocultural domination in the West, figures with toothy 
smiles were depicted in the fine arts only when showing subjects who did not 
enjoy high social status. Otherwise, the representational decorum stipulated 
that the subject’s mouth be controlled to avoid an undignified impression. 

The history of the smile in popular photography leads one back to an 
examination of the role Kodak played in instilling capitalist values in Amer- 
ican society, in particular the notion of social stability and happiness, despite 
the precarious nature of life in the light of twentieth-century world politics. 
The origins of the smile in snapshot photography are deeply rooted in the 
twentieth-century changing nature of capitalism, which sought to establish 
a culture in which society itself participates in the perpetuation of its prom- 
ise and values.” In the case of photography, Kodak led the way and largely 
monopolized the information published on photography at the very same 
time that it made photographic equipment affordable for the middle class 
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and simplified photographic practices. “By establishing itself as the leading 
expert on photography,’ wrote Kotchemidova, “the company exercised cul- 
tural leadership and actively framed the way photography was to be used and 
conceptualized in the culture at large.”* 

In its early-twentieth-century trade circulars and journals, the Eastman 
Kodak Company advised professional photographers to make sitters feel and 
appear comfortable before the camera. In future publications the company 
recommended that photographers visit private homes with their cameras, to 
further increase the sitters’ comfort. Later, Kodak encouraged photographers 
to offer their services during holidays, when the prospective sitters were more 
relaxed and jolly. This resulted, according to Kotchemidova, in snapshooters 
understanding a link between photography and holidays and, by extension, 
also between photography, celebrations, and happiness. While Kodak did 
not explicitly guide professionals to require sitters to smile for the camera, 
the images it used in its publications featured sitters with smirking faces. 
The formal dissemination of such imagery ensured that “the advertising ideal 
was accurately replicated, thus making popular photography an extension of 
advertising culture.” 

In parallel, as my research shows, Kodak enticed nonprofessional users to 
associate photography with pleasant moments and happiness. In 1912, for 
example, the company published the book How to Make Good Pictures, a 
manual guide for “amateur” photographers that saw a worldwide distribu- 
tion and would be reprinted virtually throughout the twentieth century.™ 
Intending to teach ordinary camera users how to improve their photographs 
of individuals within the domestic environment, a paragraph in the section 
titled “Home Portraiture” associated “good portraits” with the visual elim- 
ination of anything that may not please the future beholder of the image. 
“There is,” the text explained, “quite a difference between a portrait and a 
map. A portrait should be not only a correct likeness, but should present the 
subject in a pleasing pose, subduing defects and accentuating the strongest 
characteristics.” More explicitly, in summer 1913, Kodak organized a picture 
contest bearing the name “Happy Moments.” Calling on its customers to sub- 
mit images, Kodak announced this contest in the printed media and company 
magazines it published for amateur photographers in France, Australia, and 
New Zealand, perhaps elsewhere too. As advertised in the Australian Brisbane 
Courier, participants were encouraged to “take snapshots that [teemed] with 
jolliness, hilarity, happiness.’** Kodak Australasia explicated that amateur 
photographers could send any picture, as long as they used their cameras to 
make life seem happy.” Kodak Australia clarified in the New Zealand Evening 
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Post that “the prizes will be awarded to the Happiest Moment print, not nec- 
essarily the best photograph.”* In France, LAmateur du Kodak promoted the 
French contest “Moments Heureux” (“Happy Moments”) over five of its seven 
pages.” Here, too, the one criterion for entering the contest was made clear 
from the outset and throughout the brief: anything could be photographed, 
as long as the images signified gaiety and their subjects expressed happiness. 
Yet, as LAmateur du Kodak noted, different people understand happiness 
differently, depending on individual taste, age, and environment. Perhaps to 
overcome this difficulty, LAmateur du Kodak required that images included 
little scenes and at least one figure whose attitude and traits would express 
the greatest intensity of joy. 

Since the early twentieth century, then, smiling for the camera has gradually 
turned into an obligatory social convention. According to Kotchemidova, 
by the mid-twentieth century the smile was an essential component in pop- 
ular photographic practices. “Photographers and laymen,’ she wrote, “were 
so engaged in the culture of the snapshot smile that apparently no one was 
bothered by the discrepancy between the photographs’ happy looks and the 
tragic events of reality.’ 

Kotchemidova’s study of the emergence of the smile within the professional 
photographic markets, coupled with my research above into the strategies 
that Kodak employed to introduce the smile into more casual and domestic 
practices, show how advertising campaigns, popular commercial publications, 
and contests might have contributed to the naturalization of the smile in 
common private uses of the camera. Furthermore, they indicate how the smile 
had gradually become a political device used to facilitate capitalist ideology 
through its popularization in domestic photographic portraits, turning them 
into the “vision of happy, satisfying life within the system.”*' And yet, these 
analyses do not communicate any knowledge regarding the political meaning 
and implications with which sitters’ might endow the smile, whether con- 
sciously or by the power of habit. 

Tanya Sheehan’s study of the emergence of the photographic smile in 
late-nineteenth- and early-twentieth-century American photography pro- 
vides an insight into the cultural, rather than mercantile, economy of the 
smile in photography, speaking to the political work of the photographic 
smile.” As she shows, smiling for the camera in this time and place was linked 
to a long-lasting white aspiration to affirm the power of whiteness. This was 
achieved through the appropriation of the smile from degrading stereotypes 
about African American culture. Through analysis of archival textual and 
visual materials, Sheehan argues that the toothy smile was used by white 
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sitters as a form of racial caricature intended to test the boundaries between 
racial identities. She thus argues that the smile performed a dual political 
function. On the one hand, it was socially transgressive, allowing white sub- 
jects to violate white culture’s restricting manners and limiting behavioral 
constraints. On the other hand, it was used as a means to reassert cultural 
obedience, enabling the sitters to ridicule black culture and thereby assert 
their belonging to the white middle class. 

The smile in contemporary family photography, and the notion of hap- 
piness that it often bestows upon family images, can be understood in line 
with the same dialectics delineated by Sheehan’s historically and culturally 
specific study. Assisting one to visualize the utopian prevalence of Western 
social ideals at the same time as it helps eliminate any record of the sitters’ 
lived realities, the smile renders the representational spaces of family photo- 
graphs as politically contested sites. The notion of happiness often signaled in 
family photographs, coupled with their common sterility of any unpleasant 
or socially inappropriate subject matters, may be said to express an affiliation 
with Western social aspirations. Nevertheless, it also reshapes the sitters’ iden- 
tities, making them appear free of subjection to a recognizable and sustainable 
social order. In other words, the smile in family photography is a declaration 
of the imaginative freedom and independence experienced within the cap- 
italist social order, as well as a signifier of the desire to achieve freedom and 
independence within this very same order. 

One must not be so naive as to imagine that recognizing this embedded 
discrepancy could threaten the tenability of capitalism. And yet, it may help 
photography historians to identify the smile in family photography as a visual 
sign that binds family photographs today to other historical photographic 
practices. This is because it clarifies that, although family photographs con- 
stitute an exclusive category of imagery in photographic history that did not 
exist prior to the early twentieth century, they are not essentially different 
from, for example, cartes de visite, memorial portraits, or the informal type 
of private colonialist portraiture mentioned earlier. What appears to have 
set family photographs apart from such historical imagery is the association 
of the former with the idea of happiness, achieved by the inclusion of the 
compulsive smile. 

I would therefore suggest that the gradual standardization of a historical 
shift in the investigation of family photography would more vigorously de- 
stabilize the mesmeric charm of family photographs. Their analysis beyond 
the constraints of the familial domain, within and in relation to photographic 
histories, would allow research to address the actual state of affairs of those 
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who make family photographs. Moreover, as I demonstrated above, family 
photographs appear to feature impressions of private eternal happiness and 
vanity, rather than expressions of a desire to conform to the standardized social 
topos of the family. Thus, the gradual standardization of a historical shift in 
the investigation of family photography would move family photographs away 
from their perception as conservative objects, preoccupied with the mainte- 
nance of social cohesion and social docility through social branding and at 
the expanse of social diversity. This is not to say that family photographs do 
not contribute to the perpetuation of normative practices, especially if they 
are analyzed in relation to the political objectives of capitalist markets and to 
the moral values advocated by a nation-state’s ideology. Family photographs 
are, however, capable of propagating hegemonic social norms because their 
market-imposed historicization conceals the very socioconventional principles 
that they represent, as well as the subjective desires of sitters to shape their 
own images and remodel their identities. 

To reiterate, the private conceptual use of photography in the vernacular 
does not appear to have changed since its early days in the late nineteenth 
century, and there is no evidence to argue otherwise. There is no dispute 
about the fact that capitalist markets have reshaped the aesthetics of popular 
photography. This has been achieved mainly through the introduction of the 
compulsive smile that turned into a social community-building gesture. Yet, 
even when this fairly new category of images, known today as family photo- 
graphs, appeared to reintroduce the same visual vocabularies and representa- 
tional patterns, family photographs constantly positioned different subjects at 
the center of attention, and thereby imbued their lives (in a subversive sense) 
with greater importance than the lives of others. 

Whether family photographs portray family members as a group or as 
individuals on their own, they uphold the seditious self-centered notion 
that characterized other privately solicited nineteenth-century forms of pho- 
tographic portraiture. As one recent Kodak guide to creative photography 
ironically pointed out when attempting to show readers how to take conser- 
vative pictures of family and friends: “What people really want is a picture 
that brings out their individuality.’ This segregating quality of postindustrial 
family photographs may lead one to question whether family photography is 
an actual distinct vernacular genre or a mere extension of some other histor- 
ical photographic practices. Similar to the notion of the nuclear family, the 
idea of family photography as a unique and socially binding genre appears 
to be the fantasy of a social structure overpowered by the hegemonic imper- 
ative to at least appear integrated within the reign of capitalism. The story of 
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this fantasy is underpinned by the perception of family photographs in the 
postindustrial world and their radical politics. Conventionally eliminating 
indications of hardship, tension, and complexity, family photographs tend 
to depict a private world of plenitude, disloyal to and thereby challenging 
of the more familiar social dynamics of life within the system. Rather than 
seeing family pictures as normalized and normalizing images of family life, 
let us consider them as images of the pleasure and gratification that sitters 
visually claim for themselves. 
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